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strike at Army’s heart 


20 hurt in blasts 
at N Ireland HQ 






:)<)ds! 


Tfflvkl McKitirick and 
Anthony Bevins 

TWc huge bombs, driven by 
Republican bombers Into the 
heart of the Army's Northern 
Ireland headquarters in Lis- 
burn, Co Antrim exploded yes- 
terday afternoon seriously 
injuring five people, with afor- 
fl^ier 15 hurt 

Last night the security forces 
3Bere attempting to establish 
Whether the. attack was! the 
Work of the IRA The possibfi- 
Bty could not immediately be 
Kuled out that the blasts were 
Kfoe work of a small breakaway. 
■Republican group. 
m In. any event the attack rep- 


Jerome Bume I " 3ro ^ ceabomb 

r to kill or maim 
innocent men 

- niij or women > and 
then to place a 
second bomb to 
kill the people 
giving medical 
attention is just 
unspeakable' 
r. - John Msdor 
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resented a hpdydjlowto hopes 
, .*1 of getting a renewed peace 
‘ ' r ' *'*. process off the ground. 

“ 1 ‘ • ■; : ; The bombs, thought to coa- 
taintogether?aroundI^(Xffl)sof 
’ explosives, were driven m two 
• vehicles through the main se- 
curity ebedepomt of the bar- 
, racks. The bombing clearly 
■ • lc ^ represents a major security 
’ lapse given that the IRA end- 
, j iur«< ed its ceasefire last Februanr. 

. . -/.►(■id’ Despite this; security in Nortb- 
.. . ‘ era Ireland has never been 
■ ‘J*! tightened to previous levels. 

The army base is a huge 
sprawling complex in which 
si-** many hundreds ofmilitaiyper- 
. .f. A sonnel work and where hun- 
dreds of families live. As the 
Army's HQ in Northern Ireland 
l|it attracts a considerable flow of 
both mflitaiy and civilian traf- 
fic in and out of the base. 

The first bomb encoded at 
\ 430pm several hunifred yards 
Inside the base and it was 
followed by the second, snail- 

\ medical centre where thtls^ 


the medical centre, which has 
been badly damaged.” 

There appear to have been 
no warnings. 

The blast also damaged a 
children’s nursery as well as the 
garrison church and the Naafi 
family shop. Medical teams 
and first-aid trained soldiers 
were on the scene within mo- 
ments. 

It was later revealed that an 
eight-year-old girl was among 
the nme Mast victims taken to 
Lagan ’\feHey Hospital. A 
spokesman said she bad es- 
caped major injury. Six men and 
three women were admitted to 
the hospital and two, described 
as major casualties, were later 
transferred to the specialist 
head injuries unit at Belfast's 
Royal victoria hosphaL 

Condemning the bombing 
as “wicked and unspeakable”, 
and the placing of a second 
bomb as “barbaric”, the Prime 
Minister said, after he arrived 
in Bournemouth for today’s 
Conservative Party conference: 

“It is clearly a very serious de- 
velopmenL” But he added: 

“We have no reason to believe 
it is the Provisional IRA.” 

. . Sir Patrick Mtyhew, the Sec- 
retary ofState far Northern Ire- 
land, who is attending a 
Northern Ireland economic 
conference in Pfttsbmg, Fenh- 
tyivaniasaid jtneould be pfife- 
strophic ifktyal^endedWicar 

ceasefire ' fe reapofise to fo* 

V%. : 

crphne and rtsi oiotf. .' 

David TiimbJe, leader of, foe 
Ulster Unionists, .told BBC 
television that loyalist para- 
militaries should "hot to jam the 
IRA in their wickedness”. 

Republicans are likely to 1 ■ 
view the bombings - and toe Tfcndaj 
embarrassing seamty breach at stijlpo 
what should have been one of ' !b£ hei 
Ulster’s most secure install*- - s^oppi 
tions- as a show of defiance af- havmg 
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pall of smoke that marked the return of republican violence to the province 


Photographs: Pacemaker 


Where the terrorists struck 



Thn-days ago I discovered It was 
sup possible to drive a car into 
Sfcjs heart of Belfast, on a busy 
shopping Saluzday, without 
Ihtvmg it checked. A row of 


ter the security forces' recent . empty vehicles sat parked in 
successes against the IRA on Ca^fe Street, 10 yards finom the 


r 


the m ainlan d. Hopes had been 
raised in recent weeks by re- 
ports of a posable new. IRA 
ceasefire, but these have re- 
mained unsubstantiated. 

One immediate theory is 
that the bomb, the first in 
Northern Ireland since the IRA 
ceasefire ended in February of 
tins year, may represent an ar- 



being ferried, *- 'Hr ' ^F- 
An Army: spokesman .Satire; 
“We can confirm that.there- 
were two vehicle-borne explo- 
sions within Thiepvai Barracks 
“The first was in a.car park 
close to the adminiscratiws 
building manned mainly by 
civilian staff. The second ap- 
pears to have been designed to . 
catch casualties being token to 


QUICKLY 


Dole makes a mark 

Bob Dole did hot come dose to 
fending a really braising blow in 
the first of his two tefeveed cam- 
paign debates with. Preadent 
Bill Clinton. But his graceful 

and competent performance 

may have persuaded voters to 
give his plodding candidacy a 
second look. - T a S e 8 

New enctee evidence 
Fresh evidence has emerged 
about the failure of Dutch UN 
troops to defend Muslim 
refugees in the besi^ed. Bosn- 
ian enclave of. Srebrenica last 
year. Page 12 


-Independent Decade 


is .stifl capable of attacks on its 
■b^pne territory; ) 

iSw, explosions will in. any 

ofcgi^vetopla^ 

sore cm the loyafetteasefire.^ftt 
the time of the eKpK»aiaI?VF 
pnsoners in toe Maze were 
meeting. Iqyafist leaHers to ex- 
press doubts about' me contin- 
uing cessation. . 

- . Major’s optfaraan, page 2 


very centre of the caty. 

' It wa&a surprising right, giv-; 
eh that no ERA' ceasefire is 
nr effect jahd that IRA units 
have clearly been intent on 
causing serious destruction in 
England. Yet the apparent 
Iaxityin security caused nooui- 
rage or outezym Belfast, for in 
a waylt reflected the prevailing 
mooa.- V : - 

That mood hay been one of 
dread tempered by hope.!Peb- 
pte weresayingthk perhaps toe ' 
p^hadyojimjarity toasra ado-. 
mafearioh; line down, toe mid- 
dle of toe Irish'Sea; pexhaps 
tfiey ihtcnde&to confine their 


eavypres- inawn a de-. 

ase fi re . A t !* maicaiioiiline dowii toe inod- 
sionT?VF- _ die of toe lrish.Sea; perhaps 
aze were toey intenderi to eohfinetheaf 
[ere to«x- .Bombings an d; perils 
lecontin- Northerp Ir^laBd wxnlld e$r 


footed as tooi^i 


DAVID McHITTRICK 


the security forces were re- 
flecting something of this psy- 
chological mindset, by 
refraining from kn oppressive 
dampdown which might in 
some way goad republicans 
back to the use of the bpuib. : 

- -The mindset of fearing toe 
worst while hoping tot toe best 
probably facilitated those- who 

attacked 'anjty headquarters 
yesterday. The absence OFtou- 
tine cheikpoinfe; parking re- 
strictions and ether security 
measures has : undoubtedly 
made it earier for everyone to . 
. move ajOiihd Northern -Ire- 
land. ‘ r 


•' And now, suddenly and rick- 
- emhgly, the dread is prevailh^ 
over the hope. The hopes which 
almost everyone shared at the 
peak of the peace process, 
when both the IRA and loyal- 
ists were on ceasefire, now 
seem from another age, the 
product of a moment that has 
passed, of a window of oppor- 
tunity now dosed. 

- Instead there is the night- 
mare virion: that toe tape is be- 
ing re-wound, that the idea of 


has been tried and abandoned, 
that some republicans at 
least are intent on recreating 
the worst .of the bad old 
days. 

t • • Certainly it could hardly have 
been more provocative. Sinn 
Fein has been excluded from 
talks because of the lack of an 
IRA ceasefire, and attacks such 
as yesterday’s help ensure, that 
toe door to them will be more 
firmly barred than ever. 

‘ . Then there are the loyalists. 


At toe precise moment of the 
explosions Ulster Volunteer 
Rxrce prisoners in the Maze jail, 
just outside Lisburn, were ac- 
tually sitting in discussion with 
loyalist leaders from the outside. 
They were arguing about 
whether toe loyalist ceasefire 
should be maintained when 
the explosions took place, 
sending a paD of black smoke 
in toe air. 

All over Northern Ireland last 
night people tuned in to their . 
televisions and radios, anxious | 
to find out whether it was an 
ERA attack; whether it might 
conceivably.be toe work of 
some fringe : organisation: 
whether h was toe prelude to 
another sustained IRA cam- 
paign. The ■ question was 
whether they should abandon 
. the last vestiges of hope and re- 
sign themselves to the bitter 
prospect of a resumption of the 
biller, fruitless, endless struggle, 
the straggle that no one ever 
wins. 


I Lisburn! ~K 
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TO ACQUIRE 
A TASTE 
FOR OYSTERS 
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Chris Blackhursi 

and Cofin Brown 

Conservative hopes for mrity on 
toe ewe of thrir party conference 



Andrew Many David 
Aaroocwilch, Anthony 

Boggan, Colin Brown, 
_ j Cfemeniy Yvtfte Coop- 
James Cusick, David 
Ittrick, JohnRenroul. on 
19SM6 Pages 15-W 


were dealt a Wow yesterday by 

the resaiafionof James Cran, 

one of toe leading Ennwcepr 
tics, as Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to Sir Patrick May- 
hew, the Secretary .of State for 
Northera Ireland-- i 1 
Mr Cran is understood to jiave : 
resigned at the weekend, just 
days before the start ofthe con- 
ference at Bournemouth. The 
reasons for his departure were 
unclear yesterday; The North- 
ern Ireland Office confirmed ms 
resi gnat ion Wit was unable to 
wjve an explanation. 

5, _ • I 4,, (iaoIc nfflvs 


njent for party managers des- 
perate to portray a umied front 
rh^ week in Bournemouth. 

A party source said: “He re- 
signed two monthsago ... With 

the effect of the bouridaiy 

changes on his seat; he told the . 
whips that he needed mote 
time to devote, to holding Ins 
'• amsdtnency-Tb suggest mere 


I defection of Lord McAfome, 

the former Conservative tie*-, 
surer and deputy chairman, to 

Sir James Goldsmith's Refer- 
endum Party,’ Mr G[a ^ s 
parture is another einbairass- 


T te Conservative. Kjgh com- 
mand test nig ht- used crack- 
downs bn 'young offenders, 
paedophiles, and welfare 
’ “scrouiigers I, to lift morale 

amongsuppoefcezs on the eve of 
toe most difficult ' conference 
Major has faced since he 
toeflt over the leadership. 

The Prime Minister used a 
speech to Tory agents last night 
to launch a right-wing agenda, 
promising an expansion of 
’‘workfare and wmfare reform. . 
whirii will save the Government . 
iSOOm over three years. . 
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Cran: Rested ai pPS 


Paity strategists are plamiing to 

use right-wing policies . in 
Bournemouth to make it more 
difficult for Tbny Blair to cap- 
ture wavering Tbries, bin par- 
ty o fficials privately indicated 
that morale was rockbotlom. 
There wiB be no attempt to pre- 


are building up toe Prime Min- 
ister’s personality in their cam- 
paigning against Mr Blair. 

The defection of Lord 
McAlpine to the Referendum 
Party, the continuing allegations 
. of sleaze, and the deep splits 
over Europe threaten to over- 
shadow the attempteby thelbry 
leadership to rally the party. 

Leading Euro-sceptics today 
.will ignore pleas for unity ana 
challenge Mr Major’s insis- 
tence that the Government 
should keep open-foe option of 
a single currency throughout toe 
election campaign 

John Redwood, a leading 
Euro-sceptic, said •. Lord 
MacAipine’s defection was 
symptomatic of Tbry disaffec- 
tion, “It shows the Conservative 
leadership has a job to do tp re- 
assure Conservative Party will 
not give the country away ; tp 
Brussels and Frankfurt. 

Tbries at Bonnaanouth. page 5 

If Ms^or wins again, page 26 
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news 


Inquiry 

urged 

into 

police 

driving 


JASON BENNETTO 

Crime Correspondent 

A rev iew of police driver train- 
ing was demanded yesterday af- 
ter a nurse was killed by a 
patrol ear which hit her sta- 
tionary vehicle during a high- 
speed mock chase. But the 
officer driving the police car, 
which rounded a bend on a 
60mph road at around 1 QOmph, 
will not face disciplinary action. 

Judith Hood, a 27-year-old or- 
thopaedic nurse of Stevenage, 
Hertfordshire, died in June last 
year when a police vehicle 
rammed into the back of her Cit- 
roen AX as it stood at tempo- 
rary traffic lights on the A1U at 
Harston, Cambridgeshire. 

Caroline Mitchell, of the Po- 
lice Complain is Authority, said 
yesterday that the two police 
cars travelled at "indefensible 
speeds on public roads". 

The driver of the first or 
“bandit" vehicle. Constable 
Gerard Sharratt. was fined £750 
for careless driving and banned 
bom driving for six months in 
July. He will not face discipli- 
nary proceedings because under 
the' Police and Criminal Evi- 
dence Act an officer convicted 
of a criminal offence cannot face 
disciplinary proceedings on the 
same facts". However, the PCA 
said the second officer, an un- 
named driving instructor from 
the Metropolitan Police, who 
was in the following vehicle, 
shoutd be admonished for fail- 
ing to follow guidelines on pur- 
suit driving and training. 

Ms Mitchell, announcing the 
PCA’s decision on disciplinary 
action, said: “These two police 
cars were travelling at indefen- 
sible speeds on public roads. 
Public safety is paramount and 
police officers should always dri- 
ve so that they can stop safely. 
It is sometimes better for a pur- 
suit to be abandoned ... 

“1 have discussed this tragic in- 
cident with the Home Office and 
it will he considered by the .As- 
sociation of Chief Police Officers' 
traffic committee. Such a dread- 
ful accident must not be al- 
lowed to happen again. Lessons 
must be learnt." She added: “I 
will be recommending that in- 
structors should make enquiries 
about any road works ... before 
training on public roads." 

PC Sharratt was a senior in- 
structor at the Metropolitan Po- 
lice's driving school in Hendon, 
north London. He remains sus- 
pended from driving duties. 

Scotland Yard said that it 
wanted to take the opportuni- 
ty to repeat its condolences to 
Ms Hood's family for a deeply 
regrettable tragedy. 



Last respects: The comedian Ronnie Barker arriving at All Saints church, Corston, near Bath, yesterday for the funeral of Leslie Crowther, who died 
last month aged 63. Hundreds attended the service and proceedings were relayed by loudspeaker to those unable to get in Photograph: Ian Hodgson 

Lisburn bombs: Blasts will stiffen party resolve for action against terrorists 



death of the peace process 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 

The Prime Minister last night 
refused to pronounce the peace 
process dead in the wake of the 
Lisburn bombs. 

With representatives arriving 
in Bournemouth tor the start of 
today’s Conservative Confer- 
ence - amidst the extremely 
tight security that has become 
commonplace on such occasions 
- the return of the bomb to 
Northern Ireland will stiffen 
party resolve to lake a hard line 
against the terrorists. 

But John Major's resilience 
came through strongly in 
Bournemouth last night. Stag- 
ing an impromptu press con- 
ference at the Conservative 
headquarters in the Highcliff 
Hotel, Mr Major said the 
peace process was certainly not 
dead. 

“So much depends on who 
did this. If this was one of the 
splinter groups, then they have 
been looking at that sort of ac- 
tivity for some time. 

“And I have to say that it isn't 
helpful when people keep spec- 
ulating that the peace process 
is over. I have heard that re- 


peatedly over the last four or 
five years, and I have to say to 
you the people of Northern Ire- 
land do not wish the peace 
process to be over. 

“Hie vast majority of people 
in Northern Ireland, some of 
them for the first time in their 
lives, have seen what it was 
actually like to have IS months 
without bombs, without 
violence, and with the changing 
circumstances of life in North- 
ern Ireland." 


The Prime Minister added: 
"The pressure from them to 
make sure that this process 
continues is unrelenting, and I 
am on their side. 

“I want this to continue and 
I want to reach a satisfactory 
outcome. 

“But if anybody thinks, 
whether it’s a splinter group or 
the Provisional IRA, that they 
can bomb the British govern- 
ment out of the policy stance 
that they think is right for 


Northern Ireland, then they 
are making a very serious and 
fundamental mistake." 

Nevertheless, the return of 
bombing to Northern Ireland 
and security targets was being 
seen by Conservative MRs as die 
effective end of the peace 
process. 

But Mr Major's determina- 
tion should not be under- 
estimated. 

Following a brief session with 
John Bruton, the Irish Prime 


Trail of death and destruction 


February 9, 1996 - Bombing of South • 
Quay in London’s Docklands, shortly, after 
the IRA formally announced that its . 
ceasefire was at an end, killed two people 
and injured many more. 

February IS - IRA mah Edward O’Brien 
killed by his own bomb when it accidentally 
ripped apart the bus on which he was ' - 
travelling along Aldwych, central London; 
June 15 - IRA struck outside the capital for 
the first time in its renewed mainland ' 
campaign with a bomb in Manchester which 
injured 200 people. 

July 13 - Car-bomb devastated Wlyhelvin 
Hotel, Enniskillen, injuring 17. Irish 


Continuity Ann^breate^ 

-.Sinn Fein, cafTre^rii^:..^sp}cloh.-- y-y - ] 
Judy 15 - Mefropc&tiah Police seizedparts; ; 
for 36 bombs thi^belieyed.wbuld-have : : . 
beeriosed immin^ftly in London. : 
September 23~ Raids in London and West 
Sussex result inlRA-Suspect blarmukf ' : : 

0*NeiH being Shcrt dead ancj five arrestfid. ^: : 
September 29— Security forced in Belfast 
made safe a car-bon*^ 
of homemade expto^/es, Irish Continuity.-;' 
Army said they Were behind therievice. : . 
October 7 - Attack on Thtepral BEffrabte, : 
Lisburn, Co Antrim, the Army's Northern ; 
Treland headquarters. Bombs planted in the. 
heart of the base injure up to 20 people: 


Minister, on the margins of 
the Dublin European Union 
summit, Mr Major said on Sat- " 
urday night that in spite of the 
difficulties and the setbacks, he 
would persevere. 

“I have no doubt on future 
occasions people will say to me 
this is dead. But for so long as 
I can push it forward, I will con- 
tinue to try and do so” 

• But - David WlIs hire, vice- 
chairman of the .Tbry back- 
bench Northern Ireland 
committee and a member of the 
Ccanmous’ -Nerthern ^Ireland -r 


able disaster- is it now posable 
that the British government, the 
Irish government and the 
American government will 
come to their senses, realise that 
they can't compromise with 
killers? 

“You can't do deals with ter- 
rorists," he said. “Hopefully, this 
time, they will realise that the 
reason why Sinn Fein/LRA have 
not han ded in their guns and ex- 
plosives is because they want to 
use them. 

“The message is simple - do 
whatwe want orwe’U tall you.” 
he added. 


Six crucial facts about 
the fax machine you're 
about to buy 


1. Faxing 


Technoiou', has movftd 
on and value for monev 
has increased 5o before you buy any old 
la\ machine, take a good look at the new 
Dlain caper M370D from Muratec. It costs 
only £449 (♦ vat). Vet it's a to- more than 
just a fa* machine 


4. Copying 


Consider the importance 
of a plain paper fax that 
can be used as a low volume or bade up 
copier The M3 700 produces plain paper 
copies that don't curl or fade. 


5. Answerphone 


2. Printing 


Chad, that your 
new fax has a built-in 
class 1 modem, io it can be connected lo 
your computer and used as a high qualm, 1 
prinrpr and can send and receive faxes 
di:ec;ly to or horn your PC The M3700 
ones all of these 


3. Scanning 


Make sure n has a 
computer interface 
so you can use your fax machine as a 
scanner and import images into your PC to 
illtftlialE your document files. The M370Q 
comes ready lo plug into your PC. 



Look for a 
fax that 

incorporates a high quality digital answer- 
phone with automatic voice/fax switching 
facilities. The M370Q gives you this - plus 
crystal clear messages 


6. The Fax Supplier 


Buy from 
a company 
that specialises. Muralec only make 
faxes, so we have lo be the best. We 
build fax mar hines with all these value 
added features built-in, not bolted on. 

So before you rash out and buy an 
ordinary fax, send for details an the 
multifunctional M37Q0. Well also send you 
a FREE Gnide to Fax Facts which contains 
a lot more details about buying faxes, call 

0345 626782 . 


1 .- t JT. ' 

ifluralec 

the fax specialists 


No. 1 Stoke Road, Guildford, Surrey GUI 4HW 
Tel (01483) 302100 Fax (01483) 301900 
hTTpjfwww.muratBC.co.uk 


Security services 
expected backlash 


JASON BENNETTO 

Crime Correspondent 

Security sources have been 
warning of a violent backlash 
since anti-terrorist officers ar- 
rested five suspected IRA mem- 
bers, shot dead another, and 
seized explosives in London 
two weeks ago. 

Yesterday those fears were 
realised. The attack on the 
Army’s Northern Ireland head- 
quarters was the latest act of ter- 
rorism since Ihe ceasefire was 
brought to a shuddering end at 
7.01pra on 9 February when a 
1 ,0001b lorry bomb destroyed a 
large pan of Docklands in easl 
London and killed two people. 

Hopes that the Docklands 
bomb was a one-off were de- 
stroyed days later, when police 
discovered a 51b Scmtex bomb 
in a telephone box in Charing 
Cross Road, central London. 
That device was made safe. 

Three days later. Edward 
O'Brien, an IRA bomber, was 
killed when his explosive acci- 
dentally detonated and ripped 
apart the bus on which he was 
travelling in Aldwych, central 
London. But (his ludev break for 
the security forces did not slop 
the attacks. On 9 Match a small 
bomb exploded in Fulham, west 
London, causing minor damage. 
On 17 April an empty house in 
an exclusive area of Earl’s 
Court London, was damaged by 
another small bomb. 

Londoners escaped a far 
greater threat a week later 
when two huge Semtex bombs 
placed at the south side of 
Hammersmith Bridge in west 
London failed to go off. 

On 15 June the IRA' struck 
outside of the capital for the first 
time in its renewed mainland 



Devastation: Damage. after 
February's London bomb 

campaign, bringing horror and 
mayhem to Manchester wiih a 
huge one-tonne bomb which 
ripped through the city centre, 
injuring around 200 people, 
several seriously. 

It was possibly the biggest 
bomb the Provisionals had ever 
set off on the mainland 

On 28 June the terrorists 
switched tactics again. They 
fired a volley of three mortars 
at the Quebec barracks in Os- 
nabruck, Germany. There were 
no injuries. 

The campaign appeared to 
have shilled to Northern Ireland 
on 13 July when a 1,2001b car- 
bomb devastated the KQyhelvin 
Hotel at Enmskflk^mjuring 17, 
but the IRA denied responsi- 
bility, suggesting a splinter 
group raayhave been toblame. 


Two days later the Metro- 
politan Police scored their first 
major success, recovering com- 
ponents for up to 36 bombs 
which they believe would have 
been used imminently to target 
public utilities installations in 
London and the South -east. 
On 19 July eight men were 
charged with conspiring to 
cause explosions. The men were 
all remanded in custody. 

Hopes for a new ceasefire 
grew in the next two months but 
they were destroyed on 23 Sep- 
tember when anti-terrorist of- 
ficers launched a series of dawn 
raids in west London and Wsst 
Sussex which result in one IRA 
suspect - Diannuid O’Neill, 
27, being shot dead and five oth- 
ers arrested. At a warehouse in 
north London, police recovered ' 
explosives and arms which they 
say would probably have been 
used. in lorry-bomb attacks. 
One of those arrested, the dead 
suspect's brother Shane, was 
later released. A week after the 
raid the remaining four men 
were charged with conspiring 
to cause an explosion likely to 
endanger life or cause senous 
damage to property, and pos- 
session of explosives. 

The downward spiral towards 
the renewal of fulWjlcrwn con- 
flkt gathered pace as security 
forces made safe a car bomb 
made up of 25fflb of homemade 
explosives in Belfast last Sunday. 
The Irish Continuity Army said 
they were behind the bomb. The 
next day Ulster Defence Asso- 
ciation and. 'Ulster Freedom 
Fighters men inside the top se- 
curity Maze Prison told.theirpo- 
Ihical representatives that they 
no longer bad any confidence 
in the multi-party talks on the 
province's future. • . 


significant shorts 


Mere action 


child-abusers 

A national network of multi- 

agency teanK is needed to 

hunt down driktabusers, the 
National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to - 

Children said yesterday 

• Government plans lo • 

damp down on child abuse - 
did not go far enough, said 
the NSPCC, which published 
a guide for parents and 
carets on abuse and called 
on' ministers to fund a pilot 
of its proposed network. 

It also called for the 
criminal justice system to be 
more child-friendly and said 
that vetting was needed to 
stop paedophiles using the 
Internet for their activities. 

The Government has an- 
nounced plans for a register 
of convicted sex offenders, a 
new offence effectively 
prohibiting paedophiles 
from seeking work with 
children and proposals to 
give employers' access to job 
applicants' criminal records. 
Glenda Cooper 


Murdered boy 
‘suffered at 
rb hands’ 


urpit) 


A murdered boy of six had 
been subjected to a cata- 
logue of cruelty by his moth- 
er and her husband, a jury 
was told yesterday. 

RikJti Neave was punched, 
kicked, lifted into the air by 
his throat, thrown upstairs 
and dangled from a bridge 
by his ankles, it was said at 
Northampton Crown Court 
where his mother Ruth, 28, 
of Peterborough, denies 
murder. 

Christine Seaborne, who 
knew Ruth Neave when she 
lived in March, Cam- 
bridgeshire, said she had 
once seen Rikki being dan- 
gled form a bridge by Ruth 
Neave. 

“Ruth was with another 
girl and they were standing 
there and Ruth had Rikki 
hanging over the bridge by 
his ankles," Mrs Seaborne 
told the juiy. “As I walked 
by, they were just laughing 
... he was screaming." 

The case continues. 
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Nobdprizefir Suspect in 
immune system journalist 
discovery case held 

The Nobel Medicine Prize A man who has identified 
has been awarded this year to himself as a suspect in the 
two scientists who discovered case of the murdered Dublin 
in 1975 how the immune journalist Veronica Guerin 
system recognises and can was yesterday being ques- 
tion kill virus-infected cells, tinned by customs officers at 


The work by Peter Doher- 
ty, an Australian, and Rolf 
Zinkemagel, a Swiss, at the 
John Curtin School of Med- 
ical Research in Canberra 
could have important appli- 
cations in curing diseases 
such as cancer, diabetes. 

Aids and multiple sclerosis. 

Sten GriUner, chairman of 
the Nobel medicine commit- 
tee, said the discovery 
changed the direction of im- 
munology, unlocking the 
mystery of how a vaccine 
needed to be composed. 

The work was relevant 
both to efforts to strengthen 


HeaLhrow Airport after be- 
ing detained while carrying a 
large consignment of cash. 

John Gilligan was held 
with another man as they 
were about to board a flight 
to the Netherlands with 
£300,000 in their possession. 

Irish police said they had 
no warrants for the arrest of 
Mr Gilligan. But it was 
thought they would be in a 
position to supply informa- 
tion to customs officers in- 
vestigating the source of the*. 
£300,000, and any possible vu/fc 
link to the drugs trade. *»~ 


^ * 
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the immune response 

against invading micro-or- PrYlhscf 
ganisms and certain forms of IT I ULtoL UVtff. 
cancer, and Jo lessen the .. 
effects of auto-immune 
reactions in inflammatory 
diseasesjpee rheumatic 
ebnefitiohs, multiple sclerosis 
and ffiftet£&.-^.n^; 

The winner of the eav 
nomics prize will.be ah- - 
nouheed today.and the 
physksaridchemistry prizes 
on Wednesday, while uie 
Nobel Peace Prize wffl be 
awarded in Oslo on -Friday. 

Charles Arthur 


British pern cti 
the Mamet 

A British company is showing 
what it claims are the world's 
first full-length soft porn films 
on the Internet 

The London-based Adam 
and Eve Channel, which said 
its catalogue would eventu- 
ally increase to several hun- 
dred titles, insisted it had 
taken every step to ensure 
under- 1 8s could not enter 
the web site. The films were 
censored by the company to 
18-certificate level. 

The scheme was con- 
demned by Family and 
Youth Concern, an Oxford - 
based campaigning group, 
whose deputy director Cor- 
nelia Oddie said: “There is r 
nothing good to be said C 
about this. How can they he 
sure that children under 18 
will not see these films?" 


‘GM killed 
at age of 12’ 

A girl aged 16 appeared in 
court yesterday accused of 
committing a murder four 
years ago, when she was 12. 

The case against the 
teenager, who cannot be 
named, was adjourned until 
S November at Winchester 
Crown Court. She is alleged 
to have murdered Katie 
Rackhff, an 18-year-old hair- 
dresser, whose body was 
found in a cemetery at Fam- 
borough, Hampshire. 

Sex offender 
pleads fir 
a safe heme 

A child-sex offender and his 
wife were yesterday at the 
centre of a High Court battle 
for the right to be housed in a 
“safe” area after being 
hounded from their home. 

Jimmy Larwood, 41, was 
driven out of his council flat 
overlooking a children's 
playground and close to a 
school in North Woolwich, 
east London, by neighbours 
after being identified in a 
Sunday newspaper. 

Ms Judith Maxwell, coun- 
sel for his wife Maureen, ac- 
cused Newham borough 
housing officials of acting 
unreasonably by refusing to 
re-settle the couple in an 
area where they would hot 
be victimised. 

The couple, now home- 
less, were forced out of the 
flat soon after Larwood's re- 
lease from prison where he 
had served four years of a 

six-year sentence for sexually theft involving Ihe pub 
abusing boys. mgs. The case continue! 


Dunblane cash 
pub manager 
‘was suicidal 5 

A lovelorn pub manager 
sounded “suicidal" shortly 
before fleeing to Spain with 
£2,000 in bar takings and 
cash raised for the Dunblane 
tragedy victims and their 
families, a jury was told yes- 
terday. 

Patrick Southgate hpd re- 
peatedly pleaded with [his 
lover Margaret Buchanan 
not to end their re la tic nship. 
she told Southwark Cr iwn 
Court “He was beggin g, im- 
ploring me to change r rty 
mind. He was crying, fc ut I 
said no. He sounded si tici- 
dal. M 

James Dawson, for t he 
prosecution, said Soutl gate. 
49, pocketed not only j n es- 
timated £1,400 from thfe 
Hope and Anchor publf c 
house in Poplar, east L? n “ 
don, but about £600 rai 0 ? 
during an emotional 
he had staged the nighiF" 
fore. 

Southgate, of Old W 
sor, Berkshire, denies c 
charge of stealing "a q^' 
ty of cash belonging to ' F 
Dunblane Fund . He a < ^ 
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History is rewritten as references 
jto psychedelic influences removed 
from cover of £100 video 


DAVID LISTER, 

^ Ms News Editor 

A £100 boxed set of The Beat- 
les Anthology videos has had its 
sleeve notes censored to remove 
all mention of drugs, The inde- 
pendent has learned. The efght- 
vohime set, which runs for 10 
hours - twice the length of the 
anthology series on television- 
went on sale yesterday. 

Buyers will be unaware that 

the video sleeves have beat cen- 
sored by EMI, The Beatles’ 
record company. A number of 
drag-related passages have 
been deleted including a quote 
by Ringo saying that “the grass 

‘George Harrison... 
and John Lennon 
£ were slipped LSD 
by their dentist' 

was influential in a lot of our 
changes, especially with the 
writers'’. That reference, im- 
plying that Lennon and Mc- 
Cartney were helped in their 
composing by son drugs, has 
been removed, along with a pas- 
sage by the group’s long serv- 
ing press officer, Derek Taylor. 

MrTfyiar had written about 
how The Beatles had their 

and tha?two of ^eir^Ejums, 
Rubber Soul, and Revolver , 
showed “the beneficial effects 
of herbal jazz cigarettes”. 

At Apple Corps yesterday 
The Beatles’ management pri- 
vately said they were stunned 
that EMI had chosen to censor 
remarks about drugs, particu- 
larly as the videos themselves 
contain unseen footage of The 


the maKng of the 1965 fihn 
Help !. Last night a spokesman 
for Pariophone, the division of 
EMI which deals with Hie Bear 
ties, said he dkl not wish to com- 
ment on the changes. 

Paul McCartney gave the 


eight-video set. He sakk “See- 
ing some of the stuff Pro seen 
in the videos I think proves we 
were a good band. I don’t have 
to say that with any arrogance 
now, because I'm looking back 
on it as if it was four other peo- 
ple. But we were bloody goodL” 

The videos will be on sale 
individually too, but demand is 
iikefy to Ik heavt& for the com- 
plete package. At HMY in Liv- 
erpool SO sets were sold in the 
firet hour of business; and h is 
estimated that about 200.000 
sets will be sold nationwide. 
Ironically this figure is likely to 
be beaten by a new video short- 
ly to be released by Oasis, of- 
ten refierred to as the Nmettes* 
answer to The Beatles. . 

Neither group though has a 
chance of having the best sell- 
ing muse video ever. River- 
dance’s estimated £ 2 m sale 
looks safe for. the time being. 


news 


era 
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Beatles talking about drags ami 
the psychedelic era. 

One senior Beatles’ aidesaid: 
“It is pretty.- amazing that 30 
years after the event business- 
■ mot are stiff taking fright at ref- 
erences to drugs.Tbe videos . 
contain numerous mentions of 
drugp, none of which has been 
edited Out. George Harrison 
talks about how he and John 
Lenztan wens sSppedLSDfry 
their dentist and went moo a fin 
where they thongbfn zed lg$t 
was a fire andemexgKi from the 
lift screaming.” . ‘ 

The three surviving Beatles ‘ 
also reveal 'that they “smoked 
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Still rocking the establishment: references to soft and hard drugs have been deleted from The Beatles Anthology by their record company EMI 


Photograph; Apple Corps 
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DAVID OSBORNE 

NewVbrK . 

A. divorce case now underway 
in suburban Atlanta would have 

passed unremarked by the 
world except for one thing; the 
husband in the case is a de- 
scendant of a co-founder of the 
Coca-Cola empire. More than 
that, he claims he is the right- 
ful owner erf an original copy of 
the drmfc’s-secret formula and 
that he is willing to sell it . 

Suddenly, the divorce of 
Frank M Robinson II from bis ’ 
wife, Patti, from whom he has 
been separated for two yeant 
bas risen far above the mun- 
dane. In the 110 years .since 
ji | Coca-Cola wasconoocted by an 
^ - Atlanta tdiemi^, John .Stith 
V Pemberton, ftspredse make-up 
has reigned as the world’s most 
.. celebrated corporate secret 
■ Mr Robinson, who was in die 
■ divorce courtlastftiday, is the 
grandson of Rank Robinson, 
who way Mr Pemberton's clos- 
est assistant It was Robinson 
who chcse fl«iCoca-Colanamc 
and drafted theiflawsngxeaffiioa 
of it that is stillAe prodoci's fogp. , 
Accordingly the diving Bottm- 

fcyhand’the exact redpe/Fhal 
note, he says, was ghren to him 
by his own father in 1970L : 




isTJei 
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Bear necessltiex The Coca-Cola recipe, guarded for a century, could finally be revealed 


•. Tb$ arenmstances of Mr 
.Robinson'are not what they 
might -be- He was one of the 
herato^famayftKhineof £10m 
but now. 57 and -afflicted with 
prostate cancer, he is in des- 
perate need of cask A real-es- •- 
tale broker, he has ncr qualms 
about puffing his grandfather’s 
noteup for sale. “I’ve got the 
teal thmgaBdTUget eway dine 
I caaior iE,” he said. - 
, There is^pioWem: diedoo- 
uments are in the hands of Pat- 
ti, who churns that they were 

given to her by her estranged hus- 
band as a pce-mairitigie roman- 
tic gesture in- 1991.-- 


Coca-Cola’s assumed prop- 
erties extend well beyond the 
abBfly to. quench thirst. A Har- 
vard University study in 1969 
found it could work a $ a sper- 
micide, ami it is widely held to 
combat flatukace. Butfewmytfas 
have endured longer than dial of 
the redpe. In 1977; the compa-' 
rry withdrew from the Indian 
market, when Delhi insisted on 
krKJwingthcdrink's ingredients. 
E^rfyeais lates.CocttCote was 
forced to repel iu court an at- 

hy^^baiKSs on the secret 
Mr Robinson says his papers 
include a list of the ingredients 


for the syrup that provides the 
essential flavour, mat for gen- 
erations have been known only 
as 7X. Supposedly, h is a mix of 
oils flam the Skes^ of lemons, or- 
anges, coriander and nutmeg. 
The original redpe also, of 
coarse, included a cocaine ex- 
tract, long since dispensed with- 
in troth, the exact value of the 
Robinson document may not be 
that tremendous. Coca-Cola it- 
self is disputing its authentici- 
ty, insisting that the only real 
copy of the redpe lies inside a 
company vault. “We Ve -never 
seen the evidencethatMr Pem- 
berton shared the formula with 


-It would take 23 hours for 
alllhs Coke ever sold to • 

■ flevf ower Niagara Fa Ms. 

• Thirty times pfore bottles of: 
Cdke sre dnmlceacfi day ■ 
that there are letters hi the 
Bible. 

In. 1993 an author claimed - 
he had stumbled across the 
ordinal recipe wWie carrying 
out some research in the 
Coca-Cola ardtives in ' 
Atlanta. The company 
dismissed itas atake, “the 
latest in a long line of 
unsuccessful attempts to 
reveal a 107-year-oki 
mystery^. - 

The “holrfite sKrTtfottle 
design was' patented in July 
1916; it is ajpposed to ‘ 
resemble the shape of a . . 
colanuL 

The average United States 


anybody - even Mr Robinson," 
a company spokesman asserted. 

Much of the planet is in any 
case already the battlefield of a 
cola war that long ago tran- 
scended any mystery about how 
it should be made. Indeed, it 
was only a decade after Pem- 
berton made his brew that a 
North Carolina chemist, Caleb 
Bradham, came up with his 
version, to become Pepsi Cola. 

Pepsi Cola, based in New 
York, remains the most potent 
challenger to Coca Cola. It had 
its best shot in the mid-Eighties 
with the launch of its Pg^si 

rfralWigr rampaign. 


citizen watches 75 Coke 
commercials every year; 

On the 28 February 1950. 
the Paris Assembly passed a 
biff curbing the safe of Coke 
in fiance. 

A Harvard University study in 
1969 found that Coke has 
sperm-killing properties. The 
study was commissioned 
after reports that the drink 
was often employed for this 
purpose in countries where 
contraceptives were in short 
supply, Diet Coke was found 
to be the most efficient of 
•the Coke varieties for this 
purpose. 

An unsuccessful Coca-Cola 
Cookery Book was once 
published, containing 
recipes such as Fruited 
Pork Chops & ta Coca Cota. 

: Ben Summers 


Tbday, however, Coca-Cola out- 
sells Pepsi by 3-1 worldwide. 

The third cola giant is the 
Cott Corporation of Canada 
which manufactures generic 
brands, including Rkiard Bran- 
son’s Virgin Cola and Classic 
Cola sold by Sainsbury. 

But to the warriors in the 
boardroo m s die manoeuvres of 
Mr Robinson in the courtroom 
w 01 be only of limited concern. 
If be can wrest his grandfather's 

papers from his wife, maybe be 
vnD be able to sell them. Toe buy- 
er, however, is less likely to be a 
rival than an enthusiast tor Coca- 
Cola oollectablesL 
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Blow-outs can 
be good for you 


GLENDA COOPER 

Don’t blame h on the bacon and 
the bangers any longer. While 
the British have resigned them- 
selves to having the most aes- 
thetically lamentable diet in 
Europe for years, the Con- 
sumers’ Association claimed 
yesterday it could be healthier 
than that of our European 
neighbours. 

According to Health Which? 
magazine, we have been force- 
fed the idea that fusQli and foc- 
cacia are always superior to 
meat and two veg, whereas the 
reality is that traditional British 
food can sometimes be less 
fatty and lower in calories than 
the Mediterranean diet. 

This is quite an achievement 
for a nation, whose culinary tri- 
umphs include the deep-fried 
Mare bar and the black pudding. 
But according to Amanda 
Ursell, dietician and food 
writer, it is time to stand up for 
the British diet which has been 
bullied and belittled unfairly. 

Fancy a healthy-lookmg 
Greek salad with garlic bread? 
Rankly you’d he better off with 
shepherd’s pie and broccoli 
says Ms UiseQ: “You’d wipe 429 


calories and a massive 39g of fat 
off your daily intake." 

Or have you been denying 
yourself a full Sunday roast for 
Italian risotto and tomato side 
salad? “There’s really no debate 
on Ibc fat front; it is a great 
British lean triumph," added Ms 
Ursell. “Roast chicken, roast 
spuds, baked parsnips, cabbage 
and swectcom come out with 
17gramsv 30grams [4gv 1 Ig of 
which are saturated] for the 
risotto" 

Lean pork chops with boiled 
potatoes, carrots and frozen 
peas score more highly on the 
vitamin C and vitamin E slakes 
than lasagne with a chunk of 
bread as well as having 22 per 
cent less fat 

But before we throw away the 
olive oil and the sun-dried 
tomatoes, the British Heart 
Foundation warned that the 
British diet is still too high in sat- 
urated fats, which leaves us 
with a greater risk of heart at- 
tacks and strokes. 

“We’ve got to cut down to- 
tally," said Belinda Linden, car- 
diac nurse adviser to the BHF. 
“Cutting saturated fat is crucial 

to our diet This is not the time 
to go back to black pudding." 
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Col pate Total is. the only toothpaste that has b&en clinically proven to work for 12 hours against plaque, tartar, cavities 
V um crease. No wander Britain’s favourite is now used by five times as many dentists as any other toothpaste. 
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Demolition work begins on House of Horrors begins 
as debate opens over what should become of site 


JOJO MOVES 

Demolition work began at the 
Cromwell Street “House of 
Horrors" yesterday, as a row 
erupted over the disclosure 
that serial killer Rosemary West 
wiQ be allowed a say in what 
happens to the site. 

Witched by hundreds of on- 
lookers, the demolition team 
moved in shortly after dawn and 
began preparing the outside of 
the three-storey Edwardian 
building for scaffolding and 
huge hoardings. 

Gloucester city council has 
commissioned a survey to ask 
relatives of the Wests' victims, 
neighbours and local residents 
what should become of the 
site, where West and her late 
husband murdered and buried 
nine young women. Although 
the council said no direct ap- 
proaches would be made to 
Rosemary West - now serving 
10 life sentences - it would be 
prepared to consider any views 
that may be expressed through 
her solicitor, Leo Goatley. 

Gloucester Tory MP Douglas 
French was among those who 
condemned the council's deci- 
sion. -This is a grotesquely in- 
sensitive step. Rose West is a 
convicted mass murderer. She 
no longer owns a property in 
Cromwell Street and she is no 
longer a citizen of Gloucester. 
Her views are irrelevant." 


Mr French added that the 
families of the Wests' victims 
should consider suing the West 
estate for the suffering they had 
endured. 

He said he had been investi- 
gating the possibility of a civil 
action against the West estate, 
and concluded that the new 
rules allowing lawyers to take on 
no-win-no-fee cases made it 
feasible. 

“It would be for the shock 
and distress the families have 
suffered and are continuing to 
suffer. If the families were so 
minded they could come to- 
gether and get a lawyer to act 
on their behalf But I know that 
some of them wouldn't wash to 
go down that road because it 
would add to their distress." 

A former teenage nanny to 
the West children who survived 
a terrifying attack by the Wests 
yesterday called for a memori- 
al to the victims to be erected 
at Gloucester Cathedral. 

Caroline Roberts described 
the start of demolition work at 
25 Cromwell Street as “one of 
the best days of my life. I think 
they should destroy everything, 
just bum down the lot There is 
no place in Gloucester for that 
house," she told the Western 
Daily Press. 

Stephen West, the son of 
Rose and Fred West, said yes- 
terday he would like a memo- 
rial garden on the site of 25 


Cromwell Street to remember 
those who died, including his as- 
ter Heather. 

Mrs Roberts, a mother of 
three, did not agree. “1 don't 
think it’s right to remember 
those young girls in the place 
where they suffered so much," 
she said. 

“They had a horrific end 
there. 1 wouldn't want to go 
back there to remember them 
and I'm sure their parents 
wouldn't want to either." 

Relatives of the Wests' vic- 
tims will be the first inter- 
viewed and invited to put 
forward suggestions for the 
site. Around 350 local resi- 
dents will be consulted next The 
recommendations are expected 
to be put to the council early 
next year. 

A spokesman for Leo Goat- 
ley said yesterday that Rose 
West “did not care" what hap- 
pened to the site and was hap- 
py to see it demolished. 

Paul James, Conservative 
group leader on Gloucester city 
council, said; “In an exercise like 
this we have to listen to every- 
body. Although we will listen to 
Rosemary West’s views we 
won’t necessarily act on them.” 

He added: “This has been a 
painful chapter in Gloucester’s 
history and whatever happens, 
we don’t want a dispute over 
.whether it is right We want a 
consensus." 
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Seven-year-olds 
‘should learn Latin* 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

Primary-school children might 
benefit from learning Spanish 
or even Latin, the Govern- 
ment's chief curriculum advis- 
er said yesterday. 

Dr Nick Thte, chief executive 
of the School Curriculum and 
Assessment Authority, was 
speaking at a conference on the 
role of modem languages in the 
primary curriculum. 

Today the conference will 
hear from classicists who say 
that learning Latin from (he age 
of seven improves children’s 
English and particularly their 
grammar. 

Jean Cross, from St John's pri- 
mary school in Camborne, Corn- 
wall, win demonstrate how she 
teaches Latin to seven-year- 
olds. She says their use of lan- 
guage improves dramatically. 

Dr Thte made it dear that the 
authority has not yet decided its 
policy on languages in primary . 
schools. Both the Government 
and Labour have promised that 
there will be no big curriculum 
changes before 2000, though 


Labour wants modem lan- 
guages to be compulsory in 
primary schools. 

Dr Thte said that, if a lan- 
guage were to be made com- 
pulsory, it had to be decided 
which it should be. There might 
be a case for Latin as a basis for 
other lati gnagfig or for Spanish 
which was spoken by far more 
people world-wide than French. 

“Are there benefits from 
heightening their awareness of 
language tha t survive the trans- 
fer from one language to an- 
other?” he asked. “What are the 
particular benefits from an ear- 
ly study of Latin, not least in lay- 
ing the foundations for a later 
study of the Romance lan- 
guages? 

Later he said: “France has 
traditionally occupied a special 
place in England's conscious- 
ness, not least because of the 
history we have shared from me- 
dieval rimes and the constant 
cultural exchange between the 
educated classes. But should this 
continue?” 

Peter Jones of Friends of 
Classics said that research in the 
United States in the Seventies 


Insurers act to control 
use of genetic tests 


CHARLES ARTHUR 

Science Editor . 

British insurance companies ap- 
pointed an independent advis- 
er on genetics testing yesterday, 
potentially opening up an era 
when your DNA could deter- 
mine the level of your life- and 
health-insurance premiums. 

Sandy Raeburn, a professor 
of clinical genetics at Notting- 
ham University, said that he 
would be working with the As- 
sociation of British Insurers to 
draw up the basis of a code of 


ition by the end of the you:. 

But Standard Life was quick 
to say yesterday that it did not 
think it was appropriate Lo ask 
for the results of genetic tests 
when issuing Life policies worth 
less than £1 00,000 linked to a 
mortgage. Peter Robertson, as- 


sistant general manager, said: 
“For the moment our stance is 
dear. We do not want to know 
about genetic tests." 

But Mr Robertson said he 
could not guarantee the com- 
pany would ignore such infor- 
mation in the future. “Having 
talked to a number of geneti- 
cists, they say we would be 
foolish to ignore genetic tests 
forever, because they may prove 
to be exceptionally useful." 

Professor Raeburn said that 
he would seek more information 
about the industry’s applica- 
tion of genetic testing- “We' 
don’t know how many people 
might have been unable to take 
insurance unjustifiably. Nor do 
we know what problems insur- 
awe companies might have had 
if somebody knew tbey-had age- 
nctic condition which was im- 
portant and didn't mention it." 


Present testing can show if 
someone has genes which indi- 
cate a predisposition to diseases 
such as bowel and breast cancer. 
But this does not mean they win 
develop those diseases, because 
there could be other, as yet 
unidentified, genes which initi- 
ate the disease genes’ effects. 

The ABI said its members 
had a right to be informed 
about the results of any genet- 
ic fests undertaken by potential 


i on the Cbmmods Science 
and Technology Select Commit- 
tee last year accused insurers of 


the possibility of charging peo- 
ple with defective genes prohib- 
itively high premiums and called 
for a code of practice. The Gov- 
ernmaitjqectedihE, saymgsbn* 
ply thar the industry should 
make further progress. 




Lives at 
risk as 
‘worried I 
well* 
demand * 
flu jabs 

GLENDA COOPER 


The “worried well" are being 
given vital influenza vaccines in- 
tended for the sick and vulner- 
able, die Department of Health 
said yesterday. As many as one 
in four vaccines may be given to 
people who do not fall into the 
high-risk groups as defined by 
the department 
-The flu vaccine is intended 
for people with chronic heart or 
chest complaints, chronic kid- 
ney disease, diabetes, lowered 
immunity, or any other serious 
illness as well as the elderly ify^S 
ing in residential homes. This 
year, 6 million doses will beA, 
available at a cost of £30m. ^ 

But uptake by high-risk 
groups is estimated at no more 
than 50 per cent, although the 
vaccine is highly effective. A 
study in Leicester showed that 
up to 45 per cent of hospital ad- 
missions due to flu complica- 
tions could be saved by 
targeting those most at risk. 

Dr Jon Van-Thm. lecturer in 
public health medicine and epi- 
demiology at University Hospi- 
tal, Nottingham, who conducted 
the Leicester study, said: “Flu 
vaccination can reduce hospi- 
talisation for pneumonia, in- 
fluenza, bronchitis and emph- 
ysema by 60 per cent. This dear- 
ly shows the importance and ef- 
ficacy of flu vaccines for those 
at higher risk." 

In 1993, 13,000 deaths were 


Final act: Demolition work starting yesterday at 25 Cromwell Street, above, flowers left oustide the house for 
those who died, top left, and a local newspaper billboard of the rising death count - Main photograph: 


showed that a little regular 
Latin for 10-year-olds advanced 
their spelling, knowledge about 
words and reading by up to a 
year. 

Barbara Bell secretary of the 
Joint Association of Classical 
Teachers, who will address the 
conference in London today, 
said the association was pro- 
ducing mat?-. rink to teach Latin 
to pupils aged between seven 
ana eleven. “We are suggesting 
schools might offer half an 
hour’s Latin a week. Of course 
this would be optional." 

She said that in Jean Gross's 
Latin lessons seven-year-olds 
were using such terms as ad- 
jectives, verbs, nouns and 
prepositions which caused 
much older children to floun- 
der. “They act out myths such 
as Romulus and Remus. It is not 
dreary rote learning but 
tremendous fan." 

The National Union of 
Tbachets said that the demands 
of the primary national cur- 
riculum were already heavy. 
The proposal would necessitate 
a big investment in teacher- 
training. 


‘For young, fit 
people an attack 
of flu is preferably 
to having a 
vaccine every year' 


associated with flu in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. The last big out- 
break in 1989 led to around 
27,0QQ deaths. Doctors believe 
75 per cent of these deaths 
could be avoided by repeal vac- 
cination. 

Research in GP practices by 
Dr John Watkins, director of pri- 
mary health care at Gwent 
Health Commission, found that 
in 25 per cent of cases the vac- 
cine did not go to someone in 
a high-risk group. 

This could mean that some- 
times a doctor derides a patient 
is at risk despite falling outside 
one of the recognised brackets. 
But Dr Watkins added: “I think 
that probably a significant num- 
ber of that group are healthy." 

Dr Watkins said the misdi- 
rection of some of the vaoriq£ : 
was an inevitable consequence * 1 
of raising public awareness .4, 
“The more you raise public 
awareness the more you attract 
people who are not necessari- 
ly in the high risk groups,” he 
said. “You get this trade off.” 

Doctors advise that it is bet- 
ter for the young and healthy to 
suffer three or four days of flu 
than to have a jab, as a bout of 
the illness provides several years 
of good immunity against a 
particular strain. 

“On balance we take the 
view that for young, fit people 
an a track of influenza is the pre- 
ferred option to having a vac- 
cine every year," said Dr 
Douglas Fleming, director of 
the Royal College of General 
Practitioners flu research unit 
in Bi uttiiighaiTi. 

Dr Fleming said the research 
unit would not use the word 
“epidemic" for a flu outbreak 
unless it became really serious. 

In previous years a figure of 
more than 150 GP visits per 
100,000 population per months 
has been said to be an epideiriw 
ic. He said it would be an “un- 
usual” winter if vials went above 
200 and above 400. 

Such a level has not been seen ^ 
since 1976 although the 1989 
outbreak fell just below it. In 
1969 there was a pandemic 
when the level shot above L00Q 
GP visits. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

MARE ST. LONDON £8 4SA. 

(Charity Ref. No. 231323) 
.Store 1905 we have shared 
the grid and eased the pain 
oi countless suffering souls, 
kst year alone 900 found 
peace with the. bdp of your 
vital gifts. Most of than died 
of cancer - but so serenely 
that you.wooid hardly know. 
Your concern is as managing 
44 your generosity and we 
thank you. for . your Inspiring 
’trust. . - * 
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.ANTHONY BEVINS 

^political Editor 

John Major last night set the 
tone and pace of this week’s 
Conservative Party conference 
*a m Bournemouth when he of- 
& fered “a lean welfare machine” 
for the 2 1st century. Speaking 
to the eve-of-conference agents’ 
dinner, the Prime Minister ca jri 
that while Labour spoke of as- 
pirations, "We are the party that 
delivers the goods." 


Earlier, a meeting of minis- 
ters agreed that the Project 
Work workfare schemes, cur- 
rently being tested in Medway 
and Hull, would be expanded to 
take in five cities, and up to 
75,000 people. 

Gillie Shephard, the Secre- 
tary of State for Education 
Employment, ■ will ann o unce 
details in her speech to confer- 
ence on Thtusaayi but Mr Ma- 
jor was Ifnirmg; that initiative 
with yesterday’s introduction of 


the Jobseekers’ Allowance, new 
controls cm housing benefit for 
single people under the age of 
25, and "stifier penalties" for 
parents, with the care of chil- 
dren, who refuse to co-operate 
with the Child Support Agency. 
According .to senior party 
sources, total savings will 
amount to' £50Qm over three 
years. 

The overall campaign theme 
for the week is to be "Oppor- 
tunity for alT, and Mr Major 


said in a pre-conference state- 
ment: ■“Ifvrc want to deliver op- 
portunity for all, we need an 
economy that delivers jobs for 
the future. 

“That means taking forward 
our policies that are making 
Britain the low-tax, enterprise 
centre of Europe. 

“But opportunity for all also 
depends on an affordable wel- 
fare system that offers security 
foralL" 

Mr Major said that the aim 


of the workfare prog ramm e 
was to ensure that people who 
wanted a job should be able to 
move '“from dote to dignity". 
Those who did not want to 
work, and abased the system 
would lose benefit 
"Project Work is aimed at 
those who have been unem- 
ployed far more than two years, 
for whom the barriers to em- 
ployment are often greatest. 
This includes a package of mea- 
sures and incentives to help 


them find a job. But if despile 
this help, the unemployed still 
can't find a job, they are offered 
three months’ work on a 
community programme as 
a first step back to regular 
employment. 

"Those who don't want to 
wait are exposed, but those 
who do want to work are 
helped." 

But the Labour Party, the 
unions and welfare farapaign- 
exs yesterday united against 


the expansion of workfare, and 
the introduction of the job- 
seekers' Allowance was marked 
by industrial action by thou- 
sands of civil servants con- 
cerned for their own personal 
safety. 

The CSvD and Public Services 
Association, which wants 
screens installed in benefit of- 
fices to guard against the threat 
of increased violence, said that 
staff bad been told not to bring 
their cars to work this week for 


fear of damage by protesters. 
People on the scheme receive 
an allowance equal IO their 

benefit plus £111 a week, but any- 
one refusing to participate risks 
losing their benefit. 

Peter Hail t. a Labour em- 
ployment spokesman, said the 
introduction of the Jobseekers* 
Allowance had been u "sham- 
bles". and it was merely de- 
signed to push people off 
benefit rather than help them 
to find n job. 


may lose 


.ftCOUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

ft 

™ Lord McAlpine, the former 
Conservative Party treasurer, 
could lose the Tory whip is the 
House of Lords over iris support 
for Sir James Goldsmith’s Ref- 
erendum Party, senior party 
officials confirmed last night. 

But lory leaders played down 
the prospect of mass expul- 
sions of other supporters of the 
Referendum Party from Con- 
servative Associations, raising 
suspicions that there could be 
too many to handle. 

The refusal to take tougher ac- 
tion was seen as an attempt to 


"Just because Bill Cash fa 
leading Euro-sceptic Tbry MP] 
enjoys holidays with Jimmy 
Goldsmith does not make it an 
entryist organisation,*’ said a se- 
nior party source. 

Lord McAlpine embarrassed 
die party by announcing on 
the eve of the Toiy conference 
. his decision to cbamuact week’s 
conference for the Referen- 
dum Party. Tcny officials denied 
he was being expelled on the 
ground that he had never been 
a fully paid up member of the 
party, in spite of being a party 
treasurer during the Thatcher 
period. 
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Lord McAlpine; lords mqy 
review his position 


Lord McAlpine continuing to 
take the Conservative whip in 
the Lords. “He stffl takes the 
whip in the House of Lords. It 
may well be when the House of 
Lords returns, that is reviewed,” 
said the Conservative source. 

Brian Mawhinney, the Con- 
servative Party chairman, said 
on BBC “1 am an inclusive 
chairman, not an exclusive 
chairman. I would ser about try- 
ing to persuade them what the 
general election is about is cov- 
ering the country. Whatever else 
the Referendum Party is about 
it does not masquerade as a gov- 
ernment* 

Ibry officials later made it 
clear that anyone found can- 
vassing for a Referendum Party 
iandidate^agamst^aConserva- 
tiv© candfoaie^could-be" ex- 
pelled, but it would-be a matter 
■for the local constituency 
association. • 



Up in arms: PC Nikki Fletcher stands guard at a police checkpoint on the outskirts of Bournemouth yesterday 


Photograph: Paul Hackett/Reuter 


Goldsmith will 
also hit Labour 
and Lib Dems 


The Hamilton affair: Labour strategists plan Commons onslaught on the lobbyists and their money 

Wounds still fester on 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 

M^For every eight votes Sir James 
J^Goldsmiih’s Referendum Par- 
1 ty takes from theConscavaiives. 
it will probably take more from 
across the main Opposition 
parties, according to the party’s 
private polling. ' 

The polling shows that for 
every eight Tory votes, it will 
take six from Labour and five 
from the liberal democrats. 
Aides of Sir James claim that 
figures show the party appeals 
to a broader spectrum than 
previously realised. 

The poll should soothe Tbry 
jitters, and suggest the impact 
of Sir James’s cheque book 
may not be as da ma g in g as sup- 




. w — w r— -v 

McAlpine, an ex-treasurer and 
deputy chairman of the Con- 
servatwe Party, the Referendum 
■ ’ Party remains troubled. 

„ . The party’s forthcoming croe- 

day conference in Brighton, to 

•- be chaired by Lord McAlpine, 

is seen internally as cruciaL If 

• ‘ \ the party manages to shed its 

i image as a haven for rich friends 
. •. • dpfofSu James and eccentric rigfat- 

' wingers, then a month-long 
• ' r ' mailshot exercise will follow. 

■< s . An advertising campaign will 

" a* be rolled out and the party will 

, then be regarded aaproperiy up 

and running- Most important, 
,«■:’* say insiders, morale, badly 

\ weakened by sackings, a poor 

press and lack of organisation, 
will be boosted. 

The defection ' of . Lord 
McAlpine, may also prove piv- 
otal Always optimistic,' forev- 
* er reaching for a fonnidablefet 

of friends and contacts, the 

iUv Tories’ former controller of the 

.»/*£ purse strings, is the sort of 

* v "can do” Mr Writ figure Mrs 

« '' v ’ Thatcher so admired. Hebrings 

v -■ „ years of campaigning nous to a 

' V party that until now has.been 

. - ■ bereft in this department. 

■ . r - Sir James is one of the 

y world’s most successful busi- 

' ‘.v •k.-waessroen but he appears to 

* '2 /have little political savvy. So fat, 

. V'ndbody in the party has been 

’ * of* prepared to stand' up to. turn: 

. ,* “He shouts, we jump , w® how 

• '*.:; one' party soureeyesterday oe- 

‘ ~ scribed working for hhn. He at- 

/ ed,- as an example of what he 


meant,' a lacklustre pamphlet 
sent to six million households 
and ascribed to Sir James. 

Worries about infiltration 
from other parties and the need 
for tight security are said to be 
the Referendum Party’s major 
priorities at present and reput- 
edly take up a lot of the inter- 
nal discussions. If so, that is a 
reflection of Sir James the 
takeover king, rather than the 
head of a party with a general 
election to fight and candidates 
still to select 

Staff do not expect to win any 
. seals -even Sir James's own bat- 
tle in Putney against David 
Mellor is hot now regarded as 
a probability-^ and already they 
are making plans for life after 
the election. They are on one- 
month contracts - agreements 
.they; do -not expect, to be 
renewed if Labour wins the gen- 
eral election. 

Documents filed at Compa- 
nies House by the Referendum 
Party hint at thegroup’s limit- 
ed future. While Sir James has 
promised £20m to theparty, the 
papers at Companies House re- 
veal expenditure, so far, of 
£500,000. The bulk wDL no 
doubt, go to campaigning and 
advertising. 

But Sir James makes it plain 
his waDet may not always stay 
open. A commitment to the par- 
ty from his private organisation, 
the Gol&mfth Foundation for 
European Affairs, includes the 
accounts statement that this is 
“subject to review and subject 
10 an agreed cap”-.- 


cash for questions 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 

If Conservatives arriving in 
Bournemouth are optimistic 
that the worst Of the cash-for- 
questions affair is be hind them, 

they may have to think again. 

Labour is gearing up for a 
mighty onslaught when the 
Commons resumes business 
next Monday. What was in dan- 

^c^M^mf-arow^ween 
77teCA(aniuOTandMohamedaf- 
ftyed on the one hand and Nefl 
Hamilton and Ian Greer on the 
other over something that hap- 
pened yearsago - has been el- 
evated with the disclosure of the 
memorandum from a govern- 
ment whip discussing now to 
block, a. parliamentary inquiry. 

Labour is confident that this 
is something the public can un- 
derstand, that provides tangible 
proof of big money talking, of 
the way in which the Estab- 
lishment draws the wagons 
round itself when threatened. If 
the Government did this to 
one inquiry, asked a Labour MP 
yesterday, what else has it been 
doing, what other procedures 
have been rigged? 

AtWestnnnster r therewaslit- 
tie surprise at the memorandum 
- the whips have long been sus- 
pected of manipulating select 


committees - it was the docu- 
ment’s publication that caused 
genuine shock. For the first 
. time, here was proof of a cyni- 
cal disregard for democracy. 

Similarly, how many other 
Hamiltoos and Greers are 
there? Mr Hamilton was a gre- 
garious, larger than life char- 
acter, but are we to suppose he 
was the only one of hfc party ac- 
cepting large sums of cash? 
The names of two other Tbry 


f ess ion to enjoy dose links with 
the Government. So far, almost 
all the revelations have em- 
anated from one source: Mr 
Fayed. If someone else was to 
come forward, who also bad 
cause to hire lobbyists and pay 
MPs, Parliament and the Tories 
would be on their knees. 

The future for Mr Hamilton 
and Mr Greer looks bleak. Mr 
Hamilton says he can defend 
himself against the allegations 


Mr Greer is showing all the signs of 
wanting to get it off his chest 


MPs constantly crop up in this 
context. Another Hamilton 
would be a devastating blow. 

Mr Fayed says he can name 
other Tbry MPs, and one in par- 
ticular is the focus of his dossier 
sent to Sir Gordon Downey, the 
Parliamentary Commissioner 
for Standards. If taken to their 
natural conclusion, Mr Fayed’s 
allegations are sensational - far 
worse than anything to date. 
Fortunately, for the Tbries, he 
does not have absolute proof, 
only plenty of circumstantial ev- 
idence. How is Sir Gordon go- 
ing to treat his dossier? 

While Mr Greer was at the 
top of the lobbyist tree, he was 
not the only member of his pro- 


and will do so before Sir Gor- 
don Downey. Even if he does, 
however, tus political ambi- 
tions are in ruins. 

He promised to defeat The 
GuanSon and capitulated at the 
first hurdle. Worse, and more 
damaging within his own party, 
he apparently gave a less than 
frank answer when confronted 
by Michael Heseltme, the 
Deputy Prime Minister. Such in- 
consistency is not forgotten, 
least of all fay Mr Heseltine. 

Mr Hamilton’s local party 
nay stand by him, but cracks are 
appearing. How much longer 


One of the unanswered ques- 
tions, how he came to purchase 


his bouse in Cheshire, will have 
set local tongues wagging. 

Mr Greer's agency w3J do 
well to survive at all in the pre- 
sent climate. Sir Tim Bell is be- 
lieved to have been consulted 

about a possible buy-out, but the 
name Ian Greer Associates is 
forever stained. 

With a Labour administration 
looming, it never was going to 
be easy for a firm which, despite 
some signings from the Oppo- 
sition, was so closely associat- 
ed with the Tories. Now, it 
looks impossible. 

Having stood down as chair- 
man. Mr Greer is showing all 
the signs of someone who wants 
to get it off his chest, to turn on 
the Tbries. There is a purpose 
here: by widening his influence 
and connections beyond Mr 
Hamilton, he relegates the 
whole tawdry affair. 

The effect could be shatter- 
ing. Already, a man who jeal- 
ously guarded his financial links 
with the party, has boasted of 
having provided £750,000. 
When this newspaper contact- 
ed him last week with a list of 
MPS whose election campaigns 
he had assisted, he volunteered 
some more names. 

Mr Greer may do “a Fayed" 
lo the Tories. Having been os- 
tracised, he may turn cm the par- 
ty with a vengeance. 



Ian Greer: The name of his company is forever stained 


Critics deflate Howard’s crime drive 



Sir James Goldsmith:, seen 
as short on political savvy 


JASON BENNETTO, 

Crime Correspondent 

Proposals to give courts new 
. powers to. confiscate crimi- 
■ nals’ driving licences as part of 
their punishment were con- 
: demned yesterday as a “crazy 
idea” which would fell lo'de- 
ter offenders, 

: Under the plans, which 
Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, is expected to an- 
nounce to thfe conference to- 
day, some thieves, burglars 
and others criminals could be 
disqualified regardless of 
whether their offences involved 
cars. 

The Horae Secretary is also 

expected to suggest s scheme to 

“name and shame” young of- 


fenders by giving courts the 
power to remove the automat- 
ic anonymity for under- 18s. 

- The initiative would be de- 
signed to humiliate tearaways 
and thugs and shame their par- 
ents into taking more respon- 
sibility. This proposals, leaked 
several weeks ago, were at- 
tacked by penal groups, which 
argue that it will seriously harm 
the chances of rehabilitation by 
“labelling” juvenDes as trouble- 
makers at such an early age. 

On the issue of dnving-li- 
cence confiscation, ’ ministers 
consider that the threat of be- 
ing banned from -the roads 
would act as a strong deterrent 
to a would-be offender. They 
also believe that by removing of- 
fenders’ licences it will make 


further crimes, such as burglary, 
which often rely on access to a 
vehicle, for harder. 

The length of disqualification 
would vary depending cm the se- 
riousness of the offence. A se- 
ries of pilot schemes would 
probably be used to test the 
measure's effectiveness. 

But the suggestion was lam- 
basted by motoring grows, pe- 
nal reformers and chdl-liDerties 
campaigners yesterday. They ar- 
gued that it would be imprac- 
tical, as many criminals use 
stolen cars and there are already 
more than 1 million uninsured 
drivers. 

Also, a quarter of the mo- 
torists who are disqualified in 
this country are later convicted 
of driving while banned - sug- 



gesting ffie penalty has little ef- 
fect. In addition, there are con- 
cerns about the civil-liberty 
implications of the proposed 
laws. 

Edmund King, of the RAC, 
said that although his organi- 
sation supported measures to 
take away licences from those 
convicted of offences directly re- 
lated to driving, such as “rood- 
rage" crimes, it did not back an 
extension of this sanction. 

“On a practical level, a con- 
victed burglar who has his li- 
cence taken away is likely lo 
continue to drive but is going to 
be uninsured and is likely to be 
driving a stolen, untraceabte 
car.” 

John Wsdham, director of the 
Liberty civil-rights group, con- 


■ - “’.'ry 


demned the proposal as "an- 
other crazy idea by Mr 
Howard”. Hany Fletcher, of the 
National Association of Pro- 
bation Officers, said: “At least 
half of petty thieving and bur- 
glary is drug-related. 

“Losing a driving licence wifi 
not be foremost in offenders' 
minds.” 

But the idea did prompt a 
positive reaction from Chief Su- 
perintendent Brian MacKenric, 
President of the Police Super- 
intendents’ Association. 

He said: “1 think il would be 
an excellent step forward to 
tackle the criminal from the mo- 
bility point of view.” 

Mr Howard is also consider- 
ing plans, first suggested by the 
Labour Party, for a curfew on 


persistent young offenders hv 
subjecting them lo court orders 
banning them from ihe streets 
late at night. 

The Home Office is known to 
be keen to extend the use of 
electronic tags ax a way ol mon- 
itoring offenders. 
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That was the week, that was 
flu awareness and, whispe 
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CLARE GARNER 

In the next few days you are be- 
ing asked to Make a Difference. 
You may have minded your Ps 
and Qs on last week's Nation- 
al Courtesy Day, but this week 
you’re supposed to be minding 
about a whole lot more. 

By the time you’ve finished 
boosting your bosom for breast 
cancer, sporting your grottiest 
tie for muscular dystrophy, fix- 
ing up a flu jab for an elderly 
friend and taking a bungee 
jump for the YMCA, you may 
feel like bundling yourself off to 
bed with a chronic bout of 
compassion fatigue. 

This week, a myriad of weird 
and wonderful causes ranging 
from the worthy to the Won- 
derbra are clamouring for the 
public’s attention. It is Muscu- 
lar Dystrophy Week, ChHdren’s 
Books Week, YMCA Week, 
Wonderbra Week, Miscarriage 
Awareness Week, National 
School Film Week, Flu Aware- 
ness Week, National Asthma 
Week, National Back Pain 
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‘ promote the name," admitted 
MrSowter. “It’s like the Grand 
National. Few people know 
who. is sponsoring it Or Red A 
Nose Day. I don’t think a tot of ^ 
people realise to which good 
causes the money will go.” 

‘ But William Sieghart, who is 

organising Thursday’s Nation- 
al Poetry Day, claims that the 
timing is helpfuL “We always 
have Poetry Day at this time 
of year, when the publishers 
have been in Frankfurt and the 
politicians are making a lot of 
noise,” he said. 

As for hogging the head- 
lines and diverting attention 
away from charities, Mr 
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Makes you wonder: Czech model, Eva “Hello Boys” Herzigova, promotes the Wonderbra with the help of publicists and London band, Wonderbraos Photographs: Tom Pilston 


Week and Cruse Bereavement 
Care Awareness Week. 

Then there's National Poet- 
ry Day, World Mental Health 
Day and, to round off the week, 


a new import from the United 
States: Make a Difference Day. 

Community Service Volun- 
teers (CSV), the organiser of 
Make a Difference Day, is “ very 


conscious” of the increasing 
competition for the nation's 
goodwill. “What we're asking 
for is care not cash,” said Chris 
Reed, a CSV spokesman, who 


hopes 10,000 Britons wiQ vol- something in their community." 
unteer. “I know it sounds a bit “Everyone has something to 
cheesy, but we’re asking people offer,” says EEsabeth Hoodless, 
to give their time. Just a couple exiecutivedUrectDrofC^ “Fifty 
of hours oa a Saturday to do percent of the population are 
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already volunteers. Half of the 
rest are waiting to be asked.” 

Well, are they? The real 
question is: Do any of these na- 
tional awareness days, orweeks, 
really make a difference? Is 
National Back Day nothing 
more thanapain in the prover- 
bial neck? How does one dis- 
criminate between one door- 
tohdoor collection and another? 
This ribbon and that? 

And with die Conservative 
Pam Conference and Eva 
“Hello Boys” Herzigova jet- 
ting into London to launch Na- 
tional Wonderbra Week, do 
any of the causes stand a chance 
erf publicity? The Muscular Dy- 
strophy Group has given seri- 
ous thought as to whether to 
abandon their awareness week. 

“Last year and the year be- 
fore we were questioning 
whether it was the most effeo- 
tive use of our time, particularly 
as there are so many other 
weeks going on,” said David 
Sowter, the group's director of 
fundraising. As an opportunity 
for raising awareness, the week 
is “quite minted’’, he added 

One event- Grotty Tie Day 
- does capture the public’s 
imagination, but people rarely 
associate the gag with the dis- 
ease. “It doesn’t do much to 


Most people turn to it m times 
of trouble and strife,” he said 

For some more than others. 
Weeks and Days are a won- 
derful marketing wheeze. As a 
plug for the profile of Playing 
Wonderbra Week has been W 
winner. The three-year-old^ 
company doubled its sales dur* 
ing its first Week last year and 
for every one of the 30,000 bras 
it sold it donated a £1 to Break- 
through Breast Cancer. 

This year, Wonderbra is invit- 
ing the public to join a host of 
“upfront” bra-wearing stars in 
an action-packed week of na- 
tionwide run and “uplifting" 
events. You can, for example, 
guess how long the factory takes 

to make the biggest ever bra - 
cup size, one and a half metres. 

For those with an insatiable 
appetite for do-gooder Days, 
oaL week is Make a Will Week. 
Next Wednesday is Worldwide 
Day of Action Against Mc- 
Donald’s. And creeping up at 
the end of the month there is 
... Bug Buster Day, Flu Aware- 
ness Week, National Asthma 
Week, National Back Pain, 
Week, National Poetry Day, 
World Mental Health Day, 
Cruse Bereavement Care 
Awareness Week, Muscular Dy- 
strophy Week, ChDdren’s Bask 
Week, YMCA Week, Natidt& 
Wonderbra Week, Miscarriage* 
Awareness Week, National 
School Film Week Day, and 
Make a Difference Day. 


Misadventure 
verdict on 
beach children 


Kevin Loughun and Lynette 
Thornton, both 38 and from 
Upper Norwood said they took 
their eyes off the children for 
five minutes. 

Speaking after the inquest Mr 
Loughlin said he hoped the 
deaths would raise awareness of 
the dangers of Britain's coastline. 

“I hqpe people will realise the 
dangers that exist along the 
shoreline and hopefully some ac- 
tion will take place to raise peo- 
ple’s awareness, particularly in 
places like Holme where there 


A coroner yesterday recorded a on 18 August. He and Lynette 
verdict of misadventure on Jodi chose a spot on the busy beach 
and Tbm Loughlin whose bod- and sat down with Jodi and Tbm, 
ies were found two weeks after who rushed off to the water, 
they disappeared from a beach about 400 yards away, 
near Hunstanton, Norfolk. After a few minutes Jodi 
Norwich district coroner, rushed off excitedly to join her 
William Armstrong, heard that brother, Mr Loughlin said. The 
Jodi, six, and Tbm, four, were parents put on some sun cream 
swept out to sea from Holme then Ms Thornton went to took 
beach on the second day of their for the children. 
summer holiday. The couple believed thrar 4 

The children ’s bodies were had taken their eyes off the chiki 
washed up on separate beaches dren for no more than five^ 
two weeks after their disap- minutes. But when Ms Thom- 
pearance sparked a three-day ton reached the sea there was 
land, sea and air search in no sign of Jodi and Tom. 

August They were buried after Mr Loughlin said he and Ms 
ajomt funeral service in Upper Thornton scoured the beach for 
Norwood, south London, a two hours searching for the 
wee ^ 3go- children before calling police. 

Jodi and Tom’s parents, Asked by the coroner why 
Kevin Loughlin and Lynette they did not summon help soon- 
Thoraton, both 38 and from er, he said: “We both felt they 
Upper Norwood, said they took had got lost somewhere on the 
their eyes off the children for beach. It’s a very large beach.” 

. . The coroner heard evidence 

Spiking after the inquest Mr that the tide swept in with un- 
Lo ugh l m said he hoped the. usual swiftness on that day. The 
deaths would raise awareness of Coastguard sector officer, David 
thedangers ofBntain’s coastline. Thiel, said the day had marked 
“I hope people wffl realise the the top of the spring tide, 
dangers that exist along the “The low water was lower 
Shoretoe and hopeMy some ac- than average and the high wa- 
non wffl take place to raise peo- ter higher than average, so the 
pie s awareness, particularly in tide would come in quicker 
Jtobne where there that day than normal.” 
are fadden shelves which people He said the beach was un- 
who aren t local aren’t neces- dulatmg with sandbars running 

Sa vrr t/wSLr*" a • parcel to it. The two children 

■ kT “iquest could easily have got out of their 

m Norwich that the family had depth and swept into one utfk 
arrived at Holme at about 5pm these channels. ^ 
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THE BIGGEST APS. 

(but we still ,0 the 

BIG6EST SAVINGS.) 

On October 8ch, Bn massive ads announced “maiuive" saving. 
But our wee ads announced savings that are quite gargaatiun 
Yes, with our GlobalLink package for businesses, we're stW 4 S% 
cheaper for a 3 minute CiH to the States during weekday working 

hours. So for small ad bargains FracCal 1 0500 800125 
^.mercury 

It doesn't cost anything to talk 
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^ ? e bottius event has always op- 
dedsaoo by a golf dub to ban it^L "ft* ^ qualification 

a 15-year-old boy from com- tSS?SSSS , £SS^ be blood 

petmg in a family event because ch ^ l ? e ?. wex * relations. Itaowthat this can 

be is adopted could cause the rcieS™^i?M >ne to * eHn 8^ of ** bard to accept in drc u m- 
teena^rdistress TSSSSJTlSfrCl' ' 

.jgKa& Jsrsrsssirs 

ssjmpcJsS ass^.x-saaa?sstt- 

near Wal ton-on -Thames. Snr’ mtWwf well as i nciting cept ... Burhfll sagood dub, 
rey. after a cornnlafru to the adoptive paieuls who arc but I hope that they clarify 

was not a blood^Jatil^ gtohMeMdnfflwlha 

^■^asSET jSsSSSS^SUf -“^WSt*" 

SSr 1 ® * Jssssaas 
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ti^andwearehopiniithatthe tiy for the competition stated it 
dob will change its SkT wiopentoo^mothermdfe- 

xptrtfh was w* 1 ." 11 * there natural sons and 
age of three months by the Brig- daughter The letter said: “On 

gs from a Brazfljan mother the enhy form you received vou 
S 0 ^ed her chfld adopted will see that step-children are 
abroad. He has become a keen not permitted and it is my er- 
playing cncket, foot- nor that adopted chfldren did 
bail and his mam love goU He not feature on the form: this wiD 
kn S VS »? f ^ adoption but re- be corrected for next year ™ 
gaids Mis Briggs as his mother. In a further letter, the dub 
me British Agencies for captain said: “Your deep dis- 
Adoption and Fostering said a p p oi ntm ent touches me greal- 
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Middle-class 
woman ‘planted 


-dre; atdci^ o I redynr to buy the . ‘ .{Beginning to see where the ' 

^4?P0i part of its name came from?) 

^ - • V # ‘ oi * 6 - 6 co PW- And- a scanner. 

^ yes> and fl telephone. We could go on — 
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And it comes 
complete with a 
30 sheet automatic document feeder. 

All this means you'll not only improve 
productivity and efficiency, but also reduce 
capital investment and running costs. 

And at just £799.99 all in, the Multijet 
SF4200 will also save you a pile. 
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A Palestinian planted the car 28, of Bloomsbury, central Lon- 
bomb that rocked the Israeli don, and 'Mahmoud Abu- 
e mb assy in London in an at- Vferdeh, 25, of Putney, 
tem P t to de-rail the braefrArab south-west London, deny con- 

S eace initiative, a juiy at the spiring to cause explosions be- 
tid Bailey was told yesterday, tween January 1993 and May 
Nadia^ekta, 49, wasamemr .. 1995, They also denjrpossess- 
ber of a group of nuddfesdass'- • hig an exploavesubstante, tri- 
Falestmians based in London, acetone tiiperaride, of a nature 
David Calve rt -Smith , for the lfltefy to endanger Hfe or cause 
prosecution, said. ... serious damage, and possession 

The group be lifted that of firearms. 

Yasser Arafat, the t'&kstinian Mr Calvert-Smith said the 
leader, "was misgui ded m hisat- embassy bomb triggered ei- 
tenipts to come to any accom- ther by a timing device “or 
modation with Israel and- more likely, byxemote control". 


wished to hinder the process' 9 . That 
“ " “ lid. 
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Mr Calvert-Smith said. dressecf to two Arabic newroa- 

The bomb was set off in July pers and the . Palestine 
1994 after the Jewish leader liberation OrganBatkm’s of- 
Yitzhak Rabin and King Hus- fices in London, he alleged, 
sein of Jordan had signed the They were from the “Pales- 
TOshington peace declaration, tine Resistance Jaffa Group in 
It shattered the windows of Palestine" and claimed re- 
“ every house, shop and car sponsibHity for the embassy 
within a radius of a Few hun- bomb and one at premises in 
dreds yards. People inside the north London known as Balfour 
buU dings and outside on the House. One exploded the fol- 
jtreet were thrown to the lowing day at' the building, 
ground. Substantial debris flew which belong to the Jewish 
threw the air as far as 300 Philanthropic Organisation for 
yards orso/' Damage to the em- Israel and the MmSeEasL 
bassy, in Kensington Palace “Once again enormous dam- 

Gardens, was £5m or more. age was caused to surrounding 

The bomb was in the back or buildings and a number ofpeo- 
boot of an Audi which - had pie were injured,” Mr Calvert- 
been parkedas dose as possi- ' Smith told the jury. 

to CTtfrassy. Mr Cahrert- Of the accused, he said: “AD 
Smith, said that it was left there are of Palestinian origin and are 
by Zekra; of West Kensington,: wcD integrated mrn Pjigiich cn. 
wst London. She denies caus- d ety anxftiie mi ddte tmd uraer I' 
ing an explosion. middle classes/ 1 ' ■ 

The prosecution alleges that - MrsZekra wasaBegedly seen 
another woman and two men in by a ifinlomatic protection po- 
the dock with her had taken part h'ce amcer poking the car near 
in the “planning andmanufec- ; tiie^ embassy. She said she was 
ture” of the bomb and of a sec- defivering a present and was told 
ond bomb which exploded the to be back in five minutes. The 
following day outside the offices car’s details were checked by ra- 
ofa Jewish chanty. ' dio when slm did not return but. 

Samar Aland, 30. of South revealed nothing suspicious. 
Kensington, Jawad Botmeh, The case continues. 
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DAILY POEM 


Brief Lives 

By Olive Senior 


Gardening in the Tr 
what you u 


you never know 

what you’ll turn qp. &idte often, bones. 

In same places they-say when volcanoes 
erupt, they spew out dense and monumental 
as stones, die skulls of. desaparecidos 
- the disappeared ones. Mine is only 
a kilchen garden solwieanh just 
occasional skeletons. The latest 
was of a young man from the country who 
lost his way and crossed the invisible 
boundary into rival political territory. 

/ buried him again so he can carry on 
growing. Our cemeteries are thriving too. 

The newest addition was the drug baron 
wiped out in territorial competition 
who had this stunning funeral 
complete with twenty-one-gun salute 
and attended by everyone, especially 

the young girisfdrned for the \iwcity 

of their dress, their short skirts and 
even briefer lives. 


The feather in the cap of National Poetry payon Thurs^ 




f** 










I* 1 The feather in the cap oi j««uwu>- - — " - ; -■* 

Mr is the publication of Em ergency Kit: Poems fin- otrangt-TTmey, 
* l * ^ A ecUtai by Jo Shapcott and Matthew Sweeney and pubhdied 

by Baber. It is easily the sharpest and the wittiest anthology 
of recent years and a brilliants mtroduction toooetry from^- 

&SS’SoS?S!tii?JariiS®a i 1943,™^^*!^! 

in Gardening bi the Tropics by Bloodaxe in 1986- . 
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Our new integrated plain paper fax, PC fax, phone, 
copicTj scanner and colour printer. 
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Dole’s TV wit lacks razor edge 


The Republican challenger’s first 
face-to-face with Bill Clinton failed to 
sway voters, writes Rupert Cornwell 


Washington - By common con- 
sent, Bob Dole did not come 
close to landing a really bruis- 
ing blow in the first of his 
two campaign debates with 
President Bill Clinton. But 
his graceful, nitty and compe- 
tent performance may have 
achieved his minimum objec- 
tive, of persuading voters togive 
his podding candidacy a second 

For 90 minutes in Hartford, 
Connecticut on Sunday 
evening, watched by the largest 
national television audience 
until election night on 5 No- 
vember, the President and his 
Republican challenger set out 
their differences on issues rang- 
ing from foreign policy, crime 
and education to the economy 
and Whitewater. The tone was 
unfailin gly dvfl. Far ahead in the 
polls, the President needed 
only to avoid disaster and eas- 
ily did so. 

Mr Dole, with a string of 
trademark sardonic one-liners, 
provided most of the humour. 
But twice he declined oppor- 
tunities to wade in against Mr 
Clinton on the "character issue” 
- shorthand for broken election 
promises, a gamut of White 
House mini-scandals, White- 
water and his supposed personal 
peccadilloes - where the Pres- 
ident is most vulnerable. 

Afterwards, an array of in- 
stant polls, “debate-meters” 
and sundry other psephoiogical 
devices wheeled out by the net- . 
works picked up scant change 
in the overall picture. In cure, by 
CBS, 96 per cent claimed that 
what they had seen would make 
no difference to their vote. 
Asked to select a “winner” and 
a “loser”, those questioned 
gave Mr Clinton victory by 15 
or 20 points, about the same 
lead as he enjoys in most opin- 
ion polls. 

But chinks of hope do remain 
for Mr Dole. One is that three 
out of four voters considered he 
had done “better than expect- 
ed”; more encouraging still, 
perhaps, a quarter of the elec- 
torate still says it might change 
its mind. For Republicans this 
is proof that while the Presi- 
dent's support might be broad, 
it is not deep. 

Hoping to build on his debate 
showing, Mr Dole is stealing a 
leaf from die Clinton campaign 
book with his own two-day bus 
tour through the crucial swing- 
state of New Jersey, hammer- 
ing Mr Clinton's failure to de- 
liver the middle-class tax-cut he 
promised in 1992, and pro- 
moting bis own 15-per-cent 
across-the-board reduction. 

“Bob Dole keeps his word. 
Bob Dole keeps his word,” he 
repeated, mantra-like, at Toms 
River, 60 miles south of New 
York City. Alongside him stood 
Christine Todd Whitman, New 
Jersey's popular Republican 
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Governor, whose tax cuts have 
made Vr an ideological poster- 
girl of the party. Even so, Mr 
Dole is trails Mr Clinton by 15 
points or more in New Jersey, 
one of a group of industrial 
states he virtually must cany if 
he is to win the White House. 

Mr Clinton was bolding ral- 
lies in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, part of a north-easi he 
seems set to sweep. If trends 
hold, Mr Dole will lose in every 
state between Canada and the 
Virginia border, representing 
127 electoral-college votes of 
the 270 required to win. But, 
however daunting the mountain 
their candidate must dim b. Re- 
publican spokesmen hailed 
Sunday as the dawn of a “new 
day”, a sign that the dynamic of 
the race is about to change. 

The debate's format of sep- 
arate responses to a moderator 
- the much-respected but low- 
key Jim Lehrer of PBS - per- 
mitted no direct give-and-take 
between the candidates. But Mr 
Dole did go some way towards 
banishing the scowling, “mean” ■ 
image which has dogged his ca- 
reer. And shaking loose his 
reputation as a wretched pub- 
lic speaker, he smiled con- , 
stantly and told good jokes. 

“I don’t know if everyone’s 
better off than four years ago,” 
he remarked at one point, “but 
the President certainly is and so 
is Saddam Hussein.” Then Mr 
Dole delivered a crack at liberal 
tax-and-spend Democrats. “let 
me tax your memories,” Mr 
Dole said he began a Senate- 
floor speech once - only for Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy to leap 
to his feet: “Why haven’t we 
thought of that before?” 

For the rest however, the two 
men mostly traded selective 
statistics to illustrate their 
points; Mr Clinton to buttress 
his claims that the economy was 
stronger than in decades, hrs op- 
ponent to claim that, despite the 
surge on ^VhiJ Street and the 
tumbling budget deficit, ordi- 
nary Americans were more 
fearful for their future than ever. 

But for most analysts here, 
Mr Dole has yet to fulfil the cen- 
tral task of a challenger- of ex- 
plaining why an incumbent who 
has made no egregious blunders 
should be ejected from office. 
Had he won the debate, he was 
asked afterwards. “No,” came 
candidate Dole’s typically la- 
conic, self-deprecating reply, 

“I don’t know. We showed up.” 
Given the low expectations be- 
forehand, just showing up may 
have been a feat. Whether it is 
enough to turn the tide, how- 
ever, is another matter. 









Stand and deliver: Bob Dole (left) and Bill Clinton in action during their campaign debate 
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Austin — “Register to Mite” vras 
the cry heard last weekend all 
over East Austin, home of the 
city’s Latino community. Vol- 
unteers from the Southwest 
Voter Registration Education 
Project went door-to-door and 
sat at tables outside Catholic 
churches and supermarkets in 
the 80F sunshine. 

The effort was part of Lati- 
no Vote USA, a national cam- 
paign to register X million new 
voters for the 5 November elec- 
tion by last Sunday’s deadline. 
The campaigners also spread 
the word about the first-ever 
major Latino march on Wash- 
ington DC, to take place on 12 



October Tens of thousands of 
Latinos from across the coun- 
try are expected to deliver the 
message that their numbers are 
growing and that Latinos 
matter. 

There was emphasis last 
weekend not only on voters-to- 
be, but also on those already 
registered, who were asked to 
sign a pledge to go oat and vote. 
The pledge card was added in 
recognition of the difference a 
large Latino turnout could 
make in a state where they make 
up 28 per cent of the population 
and are expected to outnumber 
Anglos as the majority ethnic 
group by 2010. 

“We see we have some pow- 
er this time, 1 ” Robert Donley, a 
member of the Southwest Voter 
steering committee, said. He 
refers to fbe growing number of 
Latinos in Texas, the growing 
number registered to vote, and 
the probability that the race for 
the US Senate between Victor 
Morales, the Latino name bigh- 
est on aD Tfexas ballots, and Phil 
Gramm, a Republican, will 
bring a record number to the 
polls. 

The frosting on the cake Is 
national influence. Since Lati- 
nos tend to vote Democrat, a 
laige turnout may alter whether 


Elaine Davenport 

on her state’s 
build-up to the poll 

a big chunk of electoral votes for 
president goes to Bob Dole or 
Bill Clinton, who are in a dead 
heat in the Texas polls. The De- 
mocrats have not carried the 
presidential vote in Ifexas since 
Jimmy Carter won in 1976, 
bat while Mr Clinton does not 
need the state to win re-election, 
it is a must for Mr Dole. 

The race is between Mr 
Morales, the teacher who came 
from nowhere with no money 
and campaigned in a little 
white pick-op truck to win the 
Democratic nomination, and 
Mr Gramm, who has been Sen- 
ator for 12 years. Early this year; 
Mr Gramm was sent running 
back to Texas with his tail be- 
tween his legs after caucuses in 
Iowa and Louisiana rejected his 
I-want-to-be-Presideut” at- 
tempt and he was forced to poll 
out in New Hampshire. 

Mr Morales, who is billed as 
David vs Goliath, Senor Smith 
Goes To Washington, or Don 
Quixote in a Pick-up Thick, has 
enjoyed the national spotlight 
during his rise to prominen c e. 
He beat two incumbent 
congressmen to get the nomi- 
nation, spoke at the Democra- 
tic National Convention and 
spent a day last month with Mr 
Clinton on bis Ifcsas tone 


^ least ! didn’t pass oat,” 
said Mr Morales, openly excit- 
ed lobe with the President. He 
contmues to rely on his image as 
a sweet, naive, honest guy He 
stresses he is not Phil Gramm, 
known flora masterful use of neg- 
ative advertising and accepting 
money from all sources, 

Mr Morales’s short political 
career has been defined by defi- 
ance of conventional political wis- 
dom, most notably on 25 
September when be said Con- 
gressman Henry Bonilla, the 
state's first Latino Republican to 
hold national office, was a 
“wannabe white” who reminded 
him of the Hispanics he called 
“coconuts” as a Ud - “white on 
the inside, brown oa the outside”. 
This set off storms of protest 
from Mr Gramm’s supporters, 
mefnding Haley Barber; Repub- 
lican National Committee Chair- 
man, who called his words 
“abhorrent and indefensible” 
The reaction was different in 
Austin’s Latino community. 
“He didn't say anything new,” 
Valerie Menard, associate edi- 
tor of BSspanie Magazine* said. 
“If s just fact,” Mr Dooley said, 
as he registered voters. “It 
helps define the issues.” 

“I used terms I should not 
have,” Mr Morales said in a 
sideways apology “Public dis- 
course should be conducted on 
a higher plane.” Before the 
“coconut” remark, Mr Morales 
was losing to Mr Gramm in the 
polls by 16 percentage points; 
no poll has been released since. 


Swiss Bank 

tofigM£Ujbn 
Jewish claim 

Switzerland's biggest bank 
mled out an out-of-court 
settlement of a S20bn 
(£I3bn) lawsuit filed m Nov 
York by a Holocaust survivor 
who says Swiss banks may be 
hidin g her family's wealth. 

The Union Bank of 
Switzerland (UBS) vowed to 
fight the dass-action suit 
which claims Swiss hanks 
withheld accounts from the 
heirs of Jews murdered in 
the Holocaust The suit was 
filed last week in Brooklyn 
federal court by Gizella 
Weisshaus, 66, on behalf of 
all heirs of Holocaust victims 
who had deposited money 
and property in various 
Swiss banks'fbr safe-keeping 
as Nazi terror spread over 
Europe. Renter - Zurich 

China charges 
dissident 

Chinese prosecutors have 
charged the dissident and 
former student leader. Wang 
Dan with plotting to over- _ 
throw the government Chi- 
nese sources said. A court in 
Peking was expected to de- 
liver a verdict on Mr Wang’s 
case this week, said one 
source. At the same time, 
the authorities said the sole 
surviving member of the no- 
torious Gang of Four, led by 
Jiang Qing, the wife of 
Chairman Mao Zedong, bad 
been freed after serving a 
20-year term for subversive 
I crimes. Yao Wenyuan, 64, 
was arrested on 6 October, 
1976. Ratier - Peking 

Medical tests 
for the Pope 

The Pope, described as a 
“good patient” with a strong 
heart, completed a battery of 
medical tests ahead of the 
appendix surgery which has 
unleashed a finny of specu- 
lation about the true state of 
his health. The Vatican and 
doctors confirmed the oper- 
ation .would take place 
today. Reuter -Rome 

Zulus pull out 
of SA talks 

Zulu nationalists again 
pulled out of constitutional 
negotiations, one week after 
ending their 18-month boy- 
cott of the assembly drafting 
South Africa’s blue print for 
all-race democracy. An 
InkaLha Freedom Party ne- 
gotiator said his party had 
tailed to reach agreement 
with the majority ANC in a 
dispute over how closely lo- 
cal governments should* ad- 
here to traditional tribal 
structure. AP- Cape Town 

Old amber to 
reveal secrets 

Amber found in the moun- 
tains of Lebanon has been 
confirmed as the oldest in 
the world, dating bade 125 
million years, and insects 
trapped in it could lead to 
scientific advances, a Leban- 
ese scientist said. The amber 
also contains plants far older 
than those found in Baltic 
amber which dates back 35 
million years. Professor 
Georges Tbhme, head of 
Lebanon’s National Council 
for Scientific Research said. 
Ratter - Bangalore 




South Korea « 
claims ‘spy* is 
amissionary 

South Korea said a US citi- 
zen held in North Korea on 
spy charge* was a China- 

based missionary, and de- 
nied allegations that he was . 

working lor Seoul. A foreign 
ministry spokesman said he 
bclicvc'd Evan Carl Hunzike 
was engaged in missionary 
work in an area of mirth* 
cast China, bordering North 
Korea. He said Hunzike had 
South Korean ancestry on 
his mother’s side. Pyongyang 
said on Sunday that Hunzike 
was arrested on 24 August, 

after crossing the Amnok 

river from China and had 
been charged with spying fo* 
the South. The charges cany 
a possible death penalty. 

Ratier - Seoul 

Belgian PM ^ 
to step down 4 

The Belgian Prime Minister, 
Jcan-Luc Dehacnc, will not 
make a bid for a third term, 

De Standaani newspaper 
said. “After two mandates, 
one has probably given the 



best one has," Mr DehaenC*- 
said. “In one’s own interest, ^ 
it is best to stop then.” Mr 
Dehaene became prime 
minister in March 1992, and 
started his second term in 
June 1995. In 1994. he nar- 
rowly lost a hid to become 
president of the European 
Commission because of a 
veto by John Major, who 
considered him too pro- 
European. Ratter - Brussels 

Deadline for 
UAE aliens 

More than 144.000 illegal 
workers have left the United 
Arab Emirates ahead of a 
new law cracking down on 
unlawful foreign labour, an 
Interior Ministry spokesman 
said. The spokesman urged 
all others to leave by the end 
of October, the deadline the 
government had set for ille- 
gal aliens to leave or legalise, 
their Slav. Reuter - Dubai V 

4 

Top guard for 
MissWcrid 

The Miss World beauty con- 
test in India next month will 
be guarded by crack com- 
mandos and around 1.000 
policemen, the police chief 
tn Bangalore sard. The 
leader of a populist group 
had threatened to set alight 
the show’s venue, and ac- 
tivists from the Mahila Ja- 
ganra (Forum to Awaken. 
Women) have threatened 
that one of the group will 
commit suicide on each of 
the 17 days leading up to the 
pageant, on 23 November. 
Reuter - Bangalore 
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New Zealand’s PM fights for survival as 
opposition rises spectacularly in polls * 

MD BARBER lacklustre campaign and al- port of the left-wing NZ AI- work together; “There’s mo win, «... ■ w A 
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DAVID BARBER 

Wellington 

New Zealand moved into the 
final stage of a historic election 
campaign at the weekend with 
the Prime Minister, Jim Bolger, 
and his conservative National 
Party, who have governed for 
the last six years, fighting for 
survival. 

With the latest opinion polls 
showing support for Helen Clark 
and the main opposition Labour 
Party rising spectacularly, Mr 
Bolger’s party was hoping’foran 
Oscar-winning performance in 
last night’s nationwide television 
leaders' debate to put him back 
in the running for a third three- 
year term. 

Ms Clark dominated the first 
debate 1 1 days ago and has gone 
from strength to strength since 
with leading analysts and com- 
mentators tipping her to lead a 
centre-left coalition after next 
Saturday's election. 

Mr Bolger has conducted a 


lacklustre campaign and al- 
though the National Party eas- 
ily heads the polls, an absolute 
majority seems out of reach and 
its potential coalition partners 
are struggling to reach the 5 per 
cent voting threshold needed to 
guarantee seats is Parliament 

The election will be New 
Zealand's first under the Ger- 
man-style mixed-member pro- 
portional (MMP) system which 
wiU end 140 years of "Westmin- 
ster-style firet-past-the-post vot- 
ing and the National and 
Labour parties* 58-year stran- 
glehold on power. The system 
will give minor parties more 
MPS in the expanded 120-seat 
House of Representatives and 
almost certainly produce a 
coalition government. 

Ms Clark’s future as New 
Zealand's first female prime 
minister is not, however, as- 
sured. She will have to reach a 
coalition agreement with the na- 
tionalist New Zealand Hist 
party and govern with the sup- 


port of the left-wing NZ Al- 
liance. TWo major opinion polls 
at die weekend showed the 
three parties sharing 73 seats in 
the next Parliament, against 46 
for National and one for its 
coalition partners United NZ. 
Labour would be the dominant 
partner with 33 to 37 seats. 

The Alliance has ruled out 
joining any formal coalition af- 
ter the election but its leader, 
Jim Anderton, has mid it would 
give Labour conditional support 
in exchange for adapting some 
Alliance policies. 

The three patties have major 
policy differences, and have 
bitterly attacked each other on 
the hustings but they share one 
common objective - ousting 
the National Party government. 

Ms Clark's credibility as po- 
tential leader qf tins disparate 
group was undermined last week 
by former Labour prime minis- 
ter David Lange, who has retired 
from politics. He said there was 
no way the three parties could 


work together: “There’s loo 
much hatred, there’s too much 
baggage and ill-will, there’s too 
much history and there’s too 
much madness.” Ms Clark 
dubbed him “irrelevant”, but 
his comments were seen as hurt- 
ing Labour, which is trying to po- 
sition itself as a united party, fit 
to lead a consensus government. 

Mr Bolger’s best chance of 
hanging on would be as leader 
of a minority National govern- 
ment if the others could not reach 
a coalition agreement. This 
would almost certainly he a care- 
taker arrangement, pending an- 
other election early next year. 

The kingmaker after next 
Saturday is likely to be Winston 
Peters, a former National Par- 
ty cabinet minister sacked ty Mr 
Bolger, who now leads NZ 
First. Polls indicate that a Na- 
jJonal-NZ First coalition would 
have a majority, but Mr Peters 
"f 5 stepped up his attacks on 
ihc National Party and would 
not work with Mr BoIger. 


With polls indicating that 
health and education arc the 
main issues for voters, follow- 
ing widespread disKiitisfnction 
wiih the government's policies. 

Mr Bolger has campaigned on 
the need for continuity to main* 
mm New Zealand’s economic 
recovery. He has increasing^ 
used scare tactics, predicting 
that a centre-left coalition 
would raise taxes, push up in- 

rJtw in flat km, drive 

off foreign Investor* and pro* 
vofce -the crash of ’97". it 
happens, you’ll wake up the , 
morning after, put your head in 
vour hands ami weep 'Sundi#- 
Moody Sunday’." he said last 
week. 

tactic backfire when ttefc 
«ock market ruxe, some 
dropped interest rates and &H§ 
New iork-based agency StaiK 
dard and Poore said that it w*$ 
relaxed about a Labour -led 
government and would not. 
downgrade New Zealand!* • 
crcuit rating. . 
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Far East: A territorial dispute inspires patriotic fervour in Hong Kong and Taiwan, but fails to stir the emotions in Japan 
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in island spat 


STEPHEN VINES 

Hong Kong 
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Such is the fervour now sur- 
rounding the S in o- Japanese 
dispute over sovereignty of a 


small group of isiaiids .known by 
the Chinese as the Diaayns 
and by Japan as the SenkaJcus, 
that the smallest symbolic vic- 
tory is being hailed as a great 
achievement. 

Yesterday a handful of Chi- 
nese protesters managed to 
make a brief landing on the 
Japanese-controlled islands. 
There they raised the Hags of 
both China and Thjwan before 
rushing to rejoin a 50-strong 
flotilla which set off from Tai- 
wan with about 300 Taiwanese, 
Hong Kong and Macau Chinese 
patriots, intent on making a 
symbolic gesture of Chinese 
sovereignty over the islands. 

Su Chi, a Thjwan government 
spokesman, hailed the landing 
as an “act of patriotism to pro- 
tect our land*’. In Hong Kong, 
legislators rushed to praise the 
“heroes” of the brief excursion 
in the East China Sea. 

The Diaoyus have become an 
extraordinaril y powerful nation- 
1 alist rallying point for Chinese 
people outside China - where 
the government is keeping a lid 
on demonstrations, fearing that 
spontaneous displays of na- 
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ponalist emotion may spill over 
into other forms of protest 

In a weekend radio broadcast 
the Hong Kong legislator Fung 
Kin-kee said that “tire tiny 
Diapyu islands have woken us 
up from oiir sweet dreams". He 
was referring to the dream that. 
China had “regained its politi- 
cal mnsde” and (fid not need to 
“tolerate airy snub by foreign 
superpowers". 

Although theyaxe unmhab- 
ited,theDiaoyiisarear(nninder 
of America’s global power; 
Washington handed the islands - 
to Japan, in 1972 as part of a • 
pack^ concerning tee return 
of Okinawa, whim was then 


dispute had stiffened their Chi- 
nese identiiy. A remarkable 40 
per cent said they had taken part 
m protests about the islands and 
37 percent said they were boy- 



As well as b ringing out the 
- usually well-hidden anti-Japan- 
ese feelings, whkh date back to 
Japan's atrocities. against the 
Chinese in the Second World 
War, the- protests have given 
oversea Chinese communities 
a rare opportunity to identify 
with theirmother countiy, even 
though most of those - leading 
tbepro tests arebitterfy added 
Of tfeCommunitf government. 






occupied by US forces. 
After major protests. 


vwouoic uiusi^r laiuuu 

Communist government Making waves: A fishing boat, flying the Taiwan flag, is surrounded by Japanese coastguards off one of the disputed Diaoyu islands Photograph: AP 


Afler major protests, the is- 
sue lay dormant imrii last July 
when a group of Japanese na- 
tionalists established a symbol- 
ic lighthouse and a Japanese flag 
on one of the islands in order to 
reassert Japanese sovereignty.. 

• Since then protests haVt: 
intensified, particularly in Hong 
Kong where there have been 
unprecedented displays of pa- 
triotic fervour. Scholls through- 
out the territory observed a 
one-minute silence to protest 
against the Japanese occupation 
of the islands; the use of their i 
Japanese name by the colony’s I 
Chief Secretary, Anson Chan, : 
triggered an avalanche of pro- 


BT cut 21% off weekend calls to India and Pakistan, 
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overdose after being showered 
with abuse for suggesting some 
of the money spent on protests 
could have been better used. 

The protests intensified after 
they claimed their first martyr. 
DaVid Chan, a former tdevman 
jaurnalistand aspiring politician 
drowned after -attempting to 
swim towards the islands after 
the first flotilla set safl. Chan, 
hitherto a despised political 


HOffcKDNB 


at his funeral aver the weekend, 
anti bis <<featfr spurred, the' 
laigest'lridfy sirice the 1989 
TlaiiannieD Square protests. ' 
A survey of people aged 
between 15 and 29, publfi£ed 
yesterday, stowed that half of 
them believed that the Diapyu 
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Every other day or so, the 
crowded streets of Tbkyo are 
transformed by a'terrifymg ap- 


Senkaku chain. The islands, 
which are also claimed by Thi- 
wanand China, became the fb- 


chain. This pro- 
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ofblackvajiSyChTvenatasnairs i 
pace, along some of- the city’s 
busiest soadsi and manned by •' 
grim-faced men dressed krcpia- 
sr-militaiy unif<wxbs. The trucks • 
are mounted wtii loudspeakers, 
and from them comes earsplit- 
trn g mar tial music, interspersed 
with incomprehensible slogans. 

The black vans, screened by 
wire mesh and decorated with 
Rising Sun flags and angry 
Japanese characters, 1 ook and 
sound like demonic ice cream 
vans. But most remarkable is the 
behaviour ' of the ordinary .• 
Japanese: despite the unbear- 


tionaHsts in Thrwan anti Hong 
Kong. Two weeks- ago, a pro- 
tester died after leaping into die 
sea frame ship near tirc islands. 
Yesterday, demonsfratorsplant- 


on one oftbem, as30 ships femi 
both territories dodged pa- 
troIDhg Japanese coast guards. ' 

The squabble has received 
scant coverage in most Japan- 
ese newspapers. The ^jvem- 
menl ihrists, when pushed,^ that 
the islands are Japan's, but 
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The government 
prefers not to 
discuss the issue 
% of the islands 


on aD sides, the issue has crept 
onto the political agenda. 

The reason, is ShnpJe:.m ; less 
■than two weeks, Japan faces 


able din, the bizarre spectacle, 
and the traffic jams, nobody j«ys 
the vans the slightest attention. 

These ore the vans of the 

uvokiL, the representatives of 

Japan’s ultra nationalist right 
wing, and the reaction they 
provoke on the streets of Tbkjro 
exemplifies their status in the 
country as a whole^ Ever since 
its wartime defeat, Japan has 
had a small, and absurdly vo- 
ciferous, far right It loathes an 
assortment of enemies: 'princi- 
pally communists, and those 
who denigrate Japan’s wartime 
occupation of large ' parts of 
Asia. Many of its adherents ^have 
finks with the jttAaza, or or- 
ganised crime syndicates. 

But rather than denouncing 
them, embracing them, or even 
just laughing at them,, most 
Japanese prefer simply to pre- 
tend that they are not there*. 


Six mam. parties are competing, 
-and they can hardly' find a sig- 
nificant issue to disagree on. A 1 

are in favour of welfare for the 
ageti gentle . support for the 
economy, and reman of Japan’s 
powerful bureaucracy. Tbe out- 
come will depend on the effec- 
tivensss of local party machines, 
thrown info uncertainty by a. 
new votingsystem. 

ly which bopesto win back a full 

majority, and escapeihe feeble 
. coalition gtrvennnetrtinwfakh it 
has been temped for two years- 
Last week it openly asserted 
Japanese sovereignly over the 
SeoJcakiis, and two other islets 

occupied by South Korea. 

Sbjcc the last election, Japan- 
ese politics has taken a mild but 
distmet turh.to die rigjtt. This 
month’s polls wifi probably see 
thevirtaaledtoseoffoeoldSo- 
dafist ftrty, wich opposes axfy- 
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Yeltsin’s tennis coach, 
and the general who 




Nato 
growth 
‘threat «» 
to arms 
talks’ 


Driving force: General Alexander Korzhakov, head of the presidential guard, is alleged to have demanded that Boris fyodorov hand him $40m from the sports foundation 


Moscow — Were it happening 
in the United States, the coun- 
try would now be nibbing its 
palms in glee at the prospect of 
a merciless series of congres- 
sional hearing, folitirians would 
be bankrupting themselves with 
lawyers' fees, and the media’s top 
sleuths would have already 
churned out enough newsprint 
on the subject to wallpaper the 
World Hade Centre. 

But Russia lacks the institu- 
tions to winkle out a big scan- 
dal with any speed, particular])' 
one which involves a cast of 
characters who were once 
among Boris Yeltsin's closest as- 
sociates. Although this affair in- 
volves allegations of attempted 
murder, embezzlement, and 
blackmail the few details that 
have emerged have dribbled out 
painstakingly slowly. 

At its centre is an organisation 
called the National Sports Foun- 
dation. which was co-founded by 
Shamil Tarpishchev, who was Mr 
Yeltsin's tennis coach - in the 
dnvswhcn the President was well 


Russia lacks the resources to expose the latest political scandal, writes Phil Reeves 


enough to hit a ball - and also 
his sports minister. 

For several years, Mr 
Tarpishchev was also one of Mr 
Yeltsin's best friends, whom 
the President lauded in his au- 
tobiography as a man with 
whom he had a “real under- 
standing"; this weekend he 
abruptly tired him. The official 
explanation was thin on detail: 
according to Russia's state-run 
ORT television station, it was 
because his name had been 
linked with scandals. 

The foundation’s activities 
have been the subject of specu- 
lation since December 1993, 
when Mr Yeltsin signed a decree 
granting it lax exemptions over 
the import of alcohol and to- 
bacco. Ostensibly, the idea was to 
raise money to help sport, but it 
quickly grew into a multi-million 
dollar enterprise which exercised 
a virtual monopoly over the lu- 
crative imported vodka market 


Allegations of foul play were 
soon flying. Prominent among 
its accusers was Anatoly 
Chubais, Russia's former pri- 
vatisation minister, Mr Yel Ism’s . 
chief of staff. Last year he 
claimed that the tax breaks en- 
joyed by (he fund (and several 
other veterans’ organisations, 
which had similar privileges) en- 
abled them to withhold $4.2bn 
(£L7bn) from Russia's impov- 


was used to finance Mr Yeltsin's 
super-slick presdential cam- 
paign. On Sunday, there was a 
new twist when Boris Fyodor- 
ov, a former chairman of the 
fund, alleged that the head of 
the presidential guard. Gener- 
al Alexander Korzhakov, along 
with bis deputy, had invited him 
into his Kremlin office and de- 
manded that he give him $40m 
from its coffers. “They told 


which is as tangled as any one 
of the many plots that have pep- 
pered its histoxy. Conspiracy 
theorists are now pondering ‘ 
whether it was related to an in- 
cident in June, several weeks be- 
fore Mr Yeltsin’s re-election, 
when General Korzhakov was 
dismissed after his guards de- 
tained two of the President's top 
campaign workers as they 
walked out of the White House 


The allegations belong to a Kremlin intrigue as tangled 
as any of the many plots that have peppered its history 


erished treasury in 1994 alone. 
Only a small proportion of this 
ended up in the hands of sports- 
men and veterans, he said. . 

Although the tax breaks were 
cancelled last year, the issue has 
smouldered on, spawning ru- 
mours that foundation money 
was a Kremlin slush fond, which 


me, you have stolen so much, 
now it’s time to share," Mr Fy- 
odorov told a current affairs 
programme on hTTV. He also 
said Mr Tarpishchev, a dose ally 
of General Korzhakov, bad de- 
manded money. 

The allegations appear to 
belong to a Kremlin intrigue 


in Moscow carrying $500,000 in 
cash. Since then, he has been 
working on his plans to become 
a member of parliament, aimed 
with what he claims is a stack 
of compromising evidence 
about the illegal activities of 
Kremlin officials. He has also 
forged links with Russia's se- 


. curity chief, Alexander Lebed, 

. who is openly camp aigning tO 
be Russia’s next president 

Mr Fyodorov’s blackmail ac- 
cusation against General Ko- 
rzhakov -who was Mr Yeltsin’s 
closest confidant .for several 
years - remains unproven; he 
denied them when they were 
mooted earlier this year. One 
possible alternative explana- 
tion was offered byNTV, which 
linked MrT^odorov’s allegation 
with an attempt by Kre mlin in- 
skiers to scupper Mr Lebed’s at- 
tempt to raise finance for his bid 
for power - by- discrediting his 
potential financial backer, Gen- 
eral Korzhakov. 

But there is also uo doubt 
that Mr Fyodorovhas touched 
a nerve. In June, be was stabbed 
and shot outside his apartment 
in what appears to have been an 
assassination attempt by con- 
tract killers. The previous 
month he was arrested and 


Photograph: Fate Loads 


held for several days on drugs 
char ges, before being sacked 

from the fimri rhnirmarxdiTp 

But he was also chai rman of i 
troubled bank, which may have 
made him a Mafia target 

As the plot thickens, a gov- 
ernment prosecutor is report- 
edly labouring away on the 
case. The chances that his in- 
quiries will come up with much 
seem remote. Russia is awash 
with corruption, and stories of 
offk^ skulduggery are so com- 
monplace that they are usually 
greeted with resignation. Russ- 
ian journalists who have tried to 
dig out the dirt have suffered 
threats and even death. 

And the badly-equipped 
crime fighting authorities have 
more than enough work on 
their hands; there were 24.000 
murders and attempted murders 
in Russia in the first nine 
months of 1996, the Interior 
Minister, Anatoly Kulikov said 
yesterday. The odds are that this, 
the Kremlin’s answer to White- 
water, will eventually fade away. 
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Budget cuts shoot down 
Franco-German satellite 


IMRE KARACS 

Bonn 

The soaring emblem of the new 
Franco-German military al- 
liance is about to fan victim to 
German budget cuts, shot down 
in the effort to launch European 
monetary onion on schedule. 

Defence ministry officials in 
Bonn yesterday confirmed that 
Germany could not afford the 
Helios II spy satellite, a French 
device aimed at creating an in- 
dependent European eye in 
space. A government spokes- 
man indicated for the first time 
that the decision a boat the 
project would betaken later 
this year by the cash-strapped 
ministries concerned, all of 
whom virulently oppose Helios. 

Bonn has never been inter- 
ested in patrolling the final 
frontier, and Germans in any 
case have always suspected 
that Helios had more to do with 
Gaullist virility than intelli- 
gence. Nevertheless, in the spir- 
it of co-operation, Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl last year gave his 
word to President Jacques 
Chirac that Germany would 
come on board. 

Until now, the European 
states belonging to Nato had 


been buying satellite informa- 
tion from the US, at a price the 
French consider inflated. Fiance 
is also trying to loosen Eu- 
rope's dependence on US tech- 
nology, wfaBe Germany’s main 
security concern is to tie the 
Americans into the coRttaenfs 
defence as firmly as possible. 

Where geopolitics faded, eco- 
nomics wfll prevail. Germany’s 
share of the bill for technology 
it does not want is estimated to 
be in excess of Dm3bn (£L3bn). 
What it gets in return b a satel- 
lite whose scanners cannot pen- 
etrate the donds - a distinct 
disadvantage at Earope’s tem- 
perate latitudes. The French 
also have grand designs for a 
radar satellite called Horns 
which conld see through the 
clouds, but at a cost that is re- 
puted to be stratospheric. 

“We most now secure the 
perimeters, the structure and 
the deployment of the Goman 
armed forces,” said a defence 
ministry official. “There is no 
choice but to reduce procure- 
ment” 

The defence ministry was 
among the hardest hit in the lat- 
est round <tfcostr<nttmg aimed 
at bringing the budget deficit 
below the 3 per cent demand- 


ed by the Maastricht treaty. 
Volker Rohe, the defence min- 
ister, protested when be was 
presented with a 4 percent bud- 
get cut, and when he was asked 
to nominate projects for the 
chop, be put HdBos top of the fist 

He was then overruled by Mr 
Kohl, hut era- since he has been 
fighting a rearguard battle. Ac- 
cording to his ministry; either 
Helios is grounded or the Luft- 
waffe must caned its order for 
the new Enrofighter aircraft Mr 
Kohl has already beat forced to 
inform Paris that another im- 
portant Franco-German pro- 
ject, a missile system, will have 
to be jettisoned. 

Apart from damaging Mr 
Kohl’s personal prestige, the 
abandonment of Helios would 
deal a severe blow to the frag- 
ile relationship between France 
and Germany. Paris has adopt- 
ed a hard line. Asked whether 
ITance would be prepared to 
postpone Helios, Charles MD- 
lon, the defence minister , 
replied: “No, no, no.” 

Herve de Charette, the for- 
eign minister, told his German 
counterpart in Berlin yesterday: 
“We French need you more 
than even” The Germans are in- 
clined to say: ‘Tough.” 


if 


SARA HELM 

Brussels. . 

On his first visit to the West, 
Alexander Lebed, Russia’s se- 
curity chief, yesterday renewed 
his warnings about the danger 
of Nato enlargement, saying 
the move threatened arms con- 
trol deals and could destabilise 
Russia. 

During talks with the Nato 
leaders in Brussels, Mr Lebed 
appeared to be calling for the 
alliance to give Russia a veto 
over any decisions to take in' 
new members to. the East 

He told Nato that Russia is 
“half of Europe" and that any 
plans for the organisation’s en- ■ 
large meat should first b£3F 
agreed under a legally binding . 
treaty with Moscow. Mr Lebed -5$ 
made dear that if Nato pro- 
ceeded on its own terms, the 
Russian parliament would prob- 
ably refuse to ratify the Start n 
arms control deaL 

Mr Lebed appeared to sug- 
gest to the media that Nato en- 
largement should be postponed 
altogether. “I propose today to 
put off this question of should 
Nato enlarge or should it not 
and let the next generation de- 
cide," he said. 

Mr Lebed’s comments on en- 
largement had been anxiously 
awaited by the ambassadors of 
the 16 member states. The al- 
liance's plans to take in new 
members from Eastern Euro- 
pean countries has been running 
mtn ever suffer oppostion from 
Russian hardliners, with Mr 
Lebed among the leading critics. 

Nato officials at first stressed 
that talks with the general had 
been civilised and constructive. 
Xavier Soiana, Nato’s Secretary- 
General, said that the alliance 
was determined to show Hk* 
Lebed that “Nato is no threat*# 
to Russia and even an enlarged 
Nato is no threat to Russia". 
However, it later became clear 
that (here had been little meet- 
ing of minds. 

During the talks Mr Lebed 
repeatedly referred to Nato as 
a “strike fist”, until Mr Soiana 
reminded Mr Lebed that Nato 
is “an open hand". While Mr 
Lebed's time was “mild and 
measured”, the content of the 
talks was described by senior 
Nato sources as “fairly nega- 
tive”. At one point the general 
appeared to give Nato the green 
light on enlargement, saying 
Russia would not be “l^stencal" 
if it happened. However, the 
general's most important mes- 
sage was that Russia must be 
given a say in when Nato en- 
larges and with which country. 

While Nato has reassured 
Moscow that it will strengthen 
ties with Russia in a form of 
charter, to be discussed in par- 
allel with accession of new 
members, Moscow continues t^jfL 
call for a legally binding treaty^L 
under which the process would '{| 
be subject to joint decisions. Mr 
Lebed a treaty “which is specific 
in its legal implications” was 
needed and he added that arms 
control treaties would be signed 
“in that context”. 

“We need to establish the 
kind of system of decision mak- 
ing together," said Mr Lebed, 
before adding: “Upon this will 
depend the future of the plan- 
et we call Earth." 


Corsicans claim 
Bordeaux bomb 


Ajaccio (AP) — A Corsican 
separatist group yesterday 
claimed responsibility for a 
bomb that heavily damaged 
Bordeaux's town hall late on 
Saturday evening. French Prime 
Minister, Alain Jupp6, who is 
the mayor of the city, has now 
vowed to dismantle the group. 

The government is commit- 
ted 
sicans 

used to dismantle a network 
of Islamic extremists which 
claimed responsibility for a 
series of bombings last year. 

The Historic Wing of the 
Front for the National Libera- 
tion of Corsica, also known by 
its French acronym, FLNC. 
claimed responsibility for the 
the Bordeaux bomb m a com- 
munique which read: “Claim: at- 
tack city hall of Bordeaux 


The government is commit- 
ted to fighting terrorising Cor- 
sicans with the same fervour 


10/5/96. FLNC n : No.one was 
injured in the attack. 

Mr Juppg’s office ordered in- 
creased protection for “sensitive 
sites in Paris and several big 
cities”, and on Monday vowed 
“to fight terrorism in all its 
forms in Corsica, as in any oth- 
er part of the national territo- 
ry, with the same determination 
-as that used -last year-when our 
country was confronted with 
other terrorist violence”. 

The -statement showed a 
tough new stance against vio- 
lence by Corsican separatists, 
who hare always spared lives in 
their campaign for indepen- 
dence. The attacks have, for the 
most part, been restricted to 
Corsica itself. But the bombing 
of Bordeaux town hall was by 
far the most spectacular attack 
on mainland 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


The damning truth written on the 
pages of Document Na 3206 


BACK TO 
BOSNIA % 


After one year of peace, Robert 
Fisk continues his journey in the 
former Yugoslavia. His second 
report tells of betrayal at 
Srebrenica by UN ‘protectors’ 


The official orders to the Unit- 
ed Nations' Dutch battalion to 
protect the Muslim refugees of 
Srebrenica still exist. Marked 
"Most Immediate -Restricted”, 
and signed by General H 
Gobilliard. the acting com- 
mander of the UN’s “Protection 
Force” in Bosnia, they were sent 
to Colonel Tom Kenremans in 
the Serb-surrounded enclave at 
18.27 hours on 11 July last 
year. 

“Enter into local negotia- 
tions with BSA [Bosnian Serb 
Army] forces for immediate 
ceasefire.” Gobilliard ordered. 
“Giving up any weapons and 
military equipment is not 
authorised and is not a point of 
discussion.” 

The document - File No 
3206 in the official UN log, 
which has been obtained by The 
Independent - is a fearful 
reminder to the survivors of the 
Western world’s betrayal “Take 
all reasonable [sic] measures to 
protect refugees and civilians in 
your care,” the orders go on. 
“Continue with all possible 
means to defend your forces 
and installation from attack. 
This is to include the use of dose 
air support if necessary. Be 
prepared to receive and co- 
ordinate delivery of medical 
and other relief supplies to 
refugees” 

Hassan Nuhanovic smiles 
with grim cynicism as he reads 
through the orders. As a sur- 
vivor. he knew what happened 
nexL The only ordeis the Dutch 
obeyed were a vain request for 
air support and the instruction 
to open negotiations with the 
Serbs, washed down with a bot- 
tle of mess champagne. 

The Dutch meekly surren- 
dered their weapons, their 
armoured vehicles, even their 
uniforms. Not a single “rea- 
sonable measure” - save for a 
few worthless pleas for 
humanitarian behaviour - came 
from Kerremans. There was 
no defence. The Serbs were 
allowed to hunt through the 
UN's headquarters at Potocari 
for Muslims they had not 
already taken off for the slaugh- 
ter. There was no medical aid. 
Hassan s mother and father 
and younger brother were 
ordered out of the UN 
compound by Dutch officers, 
never to he seen again. 

Hassan. who was saved only 
because he was one of five of- 
ficial UN interpreters, still waits 
for Lhem. ignoring the evidence 
of the mass graves and the ter- 
rible rumours he now picks up 


as a UN translator in central 
Bosnia. His mother Nasiba, he 
was told, was Imprisoned in 
Vlasinica and later executed. 
His father was beaten. His 
brother simply disappeared. 
But like all the Srebrenica sur- 
vivors, he is obsessed with the 
idea that hundreds of Muslims 
still hide in the remote canyons 
of Serb-held eastern Bosnia, 
high above the snow-line in win- 
ter, in caves and ravines, feed- 
ing off berries and wild animals. 
“My life's work is to find out 
what happened to the missing, 
to keep their names alive - I 
think of my parents and broth- 
er every minute. They are still 
with me.” 

The Internationa] Committee 
of the Red Cross (ICRC) has 
published a glossy volume list- 
ing the names of 14,561 men, 
women and children who “dis- 
appeared” in the Bosnian war, 
the largest number of them 
from Srebrenica: in this mor- 
tuary volume. Hasson's family 
can be found on page 240, their 
places of birth, father's name 
and location at time of disap- 
pearance noted in a single line. 
It shows that Hassan’s missing 
brother Muharaed was just 21 
when the Dutch ordered him 
out of their headquarters. 
Thumb through the iCRC’s 
342 pages and you realise why 
you mock the dead if you claim 
that the war is over. Of the more 
than 14,000 “missing’. 12,271 
are Muslims, 1,519 Serbs and 
432 Croats. It is not a volume 
that the Dutch army are likely 
to display in their official 
museum. 

Nor are they likely to treasure 
the incredible Serb document, 
apparently signed by a senior 
Dutch officer, which was drawn 
up on 17 July - when the mas- 
sacre of thousands was already 
under way - and which states 
baldly that on 12 July, the day 
of Srebrenica’s fall, a meeting 
of Serb officials, local Muslim 
representatives and UN officers 
agreed that the “civilian popu- 
lation" of the captured town 
could stay if they wished or 
depart safely to the evacuation 
area of their choice. 

The document, also obtained 
by The Independent , ends with 
the following grotesque sen- 
tences: “I assert that the evac- 
uation was carried out by the 
Serb side correctly. .. During the 
evacuation there were no inci- 
dents on either of the sides and 
the Serb side has adhered to all 
the regulations of the Geneva 
Conventions...” 



Picking up the pieces: An elderly Bosnian Serb woman searches among the rubble for her belongings in a village 
north of Srebrenica (Photograph: AP) Right: Two extracts from the UN orders which should have saved Muslim lives 
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Take all reasonable « 
measures to 
protect civilians 
and refugees in 
your care, the 
Dutch commander 
was told . . . soon 
Serbs were 
hunting the UN 
headquarters for ^ 
Muslims they had 
not yet taken 
away for slaughter 
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The Independent has con- 
firmed that the signature is 
that of a Dutch officer. It can 
be seen alongside that of 
Miroslav Deronjic. the new 
Serb “civil affair comraisioncr 
[sic] for Srebrenica” and a cap- 
tured Muslim who signs his 
name as Nesib Mandzic. Al- 
though his name does not ap- 
pear on Lhe file. Hassan s father 
Ibro also represented the Mus- 
lims at the 12 July meeting. His 
presence did not save him. 
When Major Franken of the 
Dutch battalion found he was 
to be expelled from the UN 
camp at FVitocari on the evening 


of 13 July, he reversed the or- 
der and allowed him to stay - 
but insisted that Ibro’s wife 
and younger son Muhamed 
must be handed over to the 
Serbs- The father elected to stay 
with Nasiha and Muhamed, 
and disappeared along with 
them out of die camp gates, 
watched by Hassan. “The Isst 
thing I told my father.” he says, 
“was to tell my brother 1 love 
him.” 

There was little enough love 
between the Dutch and the 
Muslims. Kerremans was vari- 
ously described as “unpleasant” 
and aloof by survivors I talked 


to in Tuzia. One said that he was 
a depressive while Hassan 
claims that Kerremans simply 
disappeared into his sleeping 
quarters for two critical days 
after the fall of Srebrenica. 

“I only saw him smile once.” 
Hassan recalls. “Before the fall, 
the Muslims had invited him to 
celebrate Ramadan with rakia 
drinks, and I told one of the UN 
officers to tell Kerremans I was 
happy because it was the first 
time I bad seen him smile. I saw 
Kerremans giving the officer a 
return message for me. His re- 
ply was: ‘You are an arsehole*." 

Kerremans refused to talk to 


three British SAS officers mys- 
teriously present in Srebrenica 
- they would patrol through the 
town without their UN berets 
and were supposed to be able 
to call up air strikes but in the 
final hours refused to do so - 
and Kerremans insisted they 
seek permission each time they 
wished to leave the UN com- 
pound. At one point in the 
weeks before the city’s capture, 
Dutch troops of the 13th Air 
Mobile unit's Bravo company 
could be seen wearing T-shirts 
depicting a UN soldier half- 
strangling a Muslim child while 
refusing to give him a sweet. 


“Franken wrote down the 
names of 239 males in the UN 
compound who were between 
16 and 65 and told the Serbs he 
would send the list to the ICRC 
and New York in the hope that 
this would keep them alive.” 
Hassan says. “The Serbs were 
angry and Franken stuffed the 
list in his underclothes. But 
when I reached Zagreb with UN 
troops, the list was missing and 
the Du tch government claimed 
it didn't exist. Only when a hu- 
man-rights group forced them 
to hand it over did wc see it 
again. But of course, in the 
weeks that had passed, most of 


the people on the list had been 
executed. The Dutch could 
have saved their lives if they‘d 
published the list the momei^t 
their soldiers were released.” jt 

It is difficult to contradict • 
Hassan. His family's fate has 
proved of no interest to a world 
convinced that flawed elections 
have ended the Bosnian war. 
His war - of endless hope and 
duty for a family probably long 
dead - goes on. 

Tomorrow: In the third of the 
series. Robert Fisk repents from 
Banja Luka on the tragedy of a 
woman forced to identify the body 
of her son by his cloddng. 
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Long and winding 
road that opens up 
an isolated enclave 



CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Defence Correspondent 

Engineers from the Peace 
Implementation Force in 
Bosnia are close to completing 
their work on a track linking 
Sarajevo with the former 
Muslim enclave of Gorazde 
without the need to traverse 
Serb territory. 

But the Bosnian engineers 
who are also working on the 
road face acute disappoint- 
ment. in what has become a 
highly delicate political issue. 

1-For has only committed it- 
self to completing an “access 
track”, but the Bosnian engi- 
neers think they are working an 
an “all-weather, two-lane high- 
way”, promised in the Dayton 
peace agreement. 

Although posters frying to get 
people to vote in the recent elec- 
tions proclaimed that the 
boundary line between the 
Muslim-Croat and Serb entities 
was a boundary “between 
forces, not between people”, the 
reality is quite different, and if 
anything the recent elections 


A new link with formerly besieged 
Gorazde is almost complete 


have caused that boundary to 
crystallise. Without a route 
avoiding Serb territory. 
Gorazde will remain effective- 
ly isolated. However, there is 
still no agreement on how the 
promised “highway” is to be 
paid for and built. ” 

Given the acutely sensitive 
nature of the task, 1-For has felt 
obliged to build a route, which 
has proved an immense task, 
though still well short of what 
Dayton promised. Tiro I-For 
engineers, one French, one Ro- 
manian. have died in accidents. 

Brigadier John Moore-Bick, 
the British chief engineer, says 
the aim of the track is simply to 
permit access to the route along 
which the bigger road will even- 
tually run. 

Even so. iL has proved an 
immense undertaking, far big- 
ger than route Triangle into cen- 
tral Bosnia, which 8ritisb 
engineers turned from a goat 


trade into a fine gravel road over 
three years from 1992. 

The road leaves Sarajevo 
and winds up Mount I groan. 
Improvised signs to Gorazde 
made by the Bosnian govern- 
ment authorities indicate that 
in their minds this is the final 
road. At the top of Mount Ig- 
man the first stretches of the 
new. widened and resurfaced 
track start The aim is to allow 
four-wheel drive vehicles to 
travel at a steady speed - but in 
practice it has been necessary 
to build the road and bridges to 
a standard capable of carrying 
the construction traffic, includ- 
ing 20-ton trucks. 

From Mount Igman. the new 
track descends past destroyed 
villages into the narrow corri- 
dor of Muslim/Croat Federation 
territory leading to Gorazde. 
The track then links up with a 
narrow tarmac road along a 
deep ravine. The rock has been 


blasted away to make passing 
places every 200 to 300 metres. 

After Delias, another ruined 
hamlet, Bosnian engineers are 
at work, still apparently under 
the impression that this is 
the final road. The US govern- 
ment has provided S 2.25m 
(£Ura) to fund this part of the 
road. 

The last section of the new 
road runs from Jabuka to 
Ustikolina, where German 
engineers are at work. 

At Donje Bratinje, 15 kilo- 
metres before Gorazde, they 
have had to rebuild bridges 
destroyed by Nalo bombing in 
last summer’s air attacks. 

In all, the engineers have now 
built 250 culverts - to channel 
mountain streams across the 
track and avoid washing it awav 
- 15 bridges and shifted 105.0011 
tans of rock and gravel. 

• “It was only meant to be a 
trade”, said Brigadier Moore- 
Bick. “But until something else 
is decided upon it looks very 
much like the road. This at leas 
is what the Bosnians believe 
they are building”. 
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still light years away/ think again. 

persona is a completely new method of 
contraception that works with your body. 

You see, believe it or not, on most days of 
the month you can't get pregnant and therefore 
don't need contraceptives. What PERSONA does 
is tell you when those . 


days are by measuring 
your hormones. 
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a picture of your cycle. To give it that 
information all you have to do is a simple urine 
test which the monitor reads to give you either 
a green or red light. (You'll only have to do 
eight tests each month). 

And PERSONA is as reliable as it is easy 
to use. One of the largest ever home trials, 

run by leading family 


planning experts, has 


shown PERSONA to 
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showing it means you're free to make love 
without contraceptives. If there's a red light 





be 95% reliable, as 
reliable as the condom. 


Which means that 


if you choose PERSONA 
as your method of 


contraception your 
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Available at : showing you can either avoid sex, 


or use a barrier method (such as a 


condom). Occasionally a yellow light will show. 


This is the way PERSONA tells you that it needs 


to know more about your hormones to build up 


only sleepless nights will be for the 
right reasons! 

For more information visit your local Boots 
store and talk to healthcare staff who are fully 
trained on PERSONA. 

Alternatively call 0345 44 77 44 for an 
information booklet or talk to your doctor. 
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CONTRACEPTION COMES OF AGE. 
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The reliability figures apply ff i’ERSONAiis uW accordin'&to Jnstructionsand as your only method of contraception, if you do use a barrier method on red days, reliability is dependent on your 

? chosen .method on that day. PERSON A does not protect against HIV and other STDs. 
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Lord Colnbrook 


When she became leader of the 
Conservative Party in 1975 Mar- 
garet Thatcher retained the 
services of Humphrey Atkins as 
her Chief Whip. There were two 
reasons for this. Fust, he had 
done an excellent job over the 
two years he had already been 
in the post And second - con- 
trary to the expectations of 
both the main camps - he bad 
been studiously neutral in the 
leadership battle. 

When, however, in 1979, af- 
ter the murder of Airey Neave, 
and her general-election victo- 
ry of Lbat year, she made Allans 
Secretary of State for Northern 
Ireland - a province with which 
he had but the most slender of 
acquaintances - the eyebrows of 
her entourage climbed towards 
their hairlines. But the memo- 
ry of his attitude in 1975 per- 
sisted and, even if he were a 
closet Heathite, the Ulster job 
would keep him (as it later did 
Jim Prior) well away from cen- 
tral decision-making on gov- 
ernment policy. Later, in 1981, 
he was moved to the Foreig n 
Office, where his ministerial 
career came to an end in 
controversial and turbulent 
circumstances. 

Humphrey Atkins was bom 
in 1922, the son of a Kenyan 
farmer who had served in the 
Indian Army. In 1925, after his 
father’s untimely and gruesome 
death (be was gored by a rhi- 
noceros) he returned to Eng- 
land, where his mother had 
him enrolled at Wellington. In 
1940 he joined the Royal Navy, 
serving first in the battleship 
Nelson, mostly on convoy pro- 
tection duly: he sailed the dan- 
gerous Atlantic route, and also 
the less dangerous, but still 
threatening, route from borne 
waters to Gibraltar. 

He fell in love with a Wren. 
Margaret Spencer-Naim. Like 


many young couples of that 
time, when death was never very 
faraway, they decided to match 
as much happiness as they 
could, though war still raged. In 
1944, therefore, Allans married 
a highly political wife, and 
formed an alliance with her 
prosperous linoleum manufac- 
turing family; the war over, 
Margaret’s father took him into 
the business, and she set about 
fully awakening his fairly 
dormant Tbry political instincts. 

Initially, Atkins saw himself 
as a trainee businessman inter- 
ested in politics, rather than a 
politician in his own right It was 
in that capacity that he worked 
for J. Henderson Stewart in East 
Fife during the general election 
campaign of 1950. But the po- 
litical bug took hold of him, and 
he began the usual journey of as- 
piring Conservative politicians: 
he sought to prove hxs mettle by 
contesting an unwinnable seat 
in 1951.Tniswas West Lothian, 
and the young naval lieutenant 
and linoleum salesman (as he 
used, in later years, humorous- 
ly to describe himself) made a 
dent in the Labour majority: this 

was i m portant, demonstrating to 
Conservative Constituency As- 
sociations in more electoiaily de- 
sirable pons of the kingdom that 
be was good on the hustings. 

For the 1955 general election 
he was adopted for Merton 
and Morden and won the seat 
he was to hold until boundary 
changes forced a shift in 1970 
to Spelt home in Surrey (“a 
most socially agreeable place", 
he used to' say), which con- 
stituency he represented until 
his departure for the House of 
Lords in 1987, where he took 
the title Lord Colnbrook. 

Initially, Atkins was diffi- 
dent in the House of Commons. 
He took nine months to make 
his maiden speech, although 
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Speakers of the House are tra- 
ditionally indulgent of young 
members anxious to blood 
themselves. Once he began, 
however, he began to make a 
nam e for himself - particular- 
ly by his support for the reten- 
tion of capital punishment. He 
enjoyed (if that is the right 
word) a period as a Parliamen- 
tary Private Secretary - the 
lowest form of ministerial life 
- but in 1967 the then Chief 
Whip, William Whitelaw, in- 
vited him to join the Whips’ 
office, where he shone. 

Whips are generally - and 
rightly - supposed to be a com- 
bination of the buOy and the 
charmer. Some few are wholly 
one, or wholly the other. Edward 
Heath, a highly successful Chief 
Whip, was wholly a bully. 
Atkins’s boss, Wbhelaw, who was 
also highly successful, oscillated, 
often alarmingly, between bluff 
charm and bad temper. Atkins 
was all charm and reason, and 
the backbenchers whom he so 
often bad to cajole into sup- 
porting the official party line, 
both Hked and respected hnn, for 
they sensed the core of deter- 
mination that lay beneath his 
agreeable suavity. 

He was made Deputy Chief 
Whip upon the Conservative re- 
turn to power in 1970, under 
Francis Pym, and took the 
top job in 1973. But his great- 
est moment was as Deputy in 
October 1971 when, for Heath's 
benefit, he predicted the Con- 
servative vote on the question 
of British entry into the Euro- 
pean Economic Communi ty (0 
within only one. “And the one 
I got wrong,” he said later, 
“was an awkward bugger any- 
way." Since the question of en- 
try into the EEC was to be 
decided, on the Conservative 
side, on a free vote - something 
whips, naturally, hate - Atkins's 


judgement was remarkably 
sound. 

From thereon in, however, his 
career was a far less happy one. 
As Chief Whip between 1975 
and 1979 he had to strive hard 
to reconcile the differences be- 
tween warring factions in his par- 
ty. There were, on the one 
band, those enthused by Mar- 
garet Thatcher, and the storm 
of fresh air she brought to pol- 
itics; and there were, on the oth- 
er, those embittered, not only by 


her overthrowing of Edward 
Heath, but by the reversal of the 
policies on which the Tbries 
haH fought, unsuccessfully, both 
the 1974 genera] elections. In 
1979 he thought of his accession 
to the Northern Ireland Office 
as something of a relief. 

It was not to prove so. His 
two-year period m Ulster saw 
the murder of Lord Mount- 
batten, and the notorious IRA 
hunger strikes in the Maze 
prison. The former event had. 


at least, the desirable effect of 
making the Dublin government 
of the day more amenable on 
co-operation in matters of se- 
curity. The latter provoked 
probably the most tatter of 
confrontations between the 
Westminster government and 
Irish nationalism that had yet 
been seen. Initially; Atkins's 
whip’s instinct suggested to hnn 
that a c omp ro mise should be 
sought; but once the Prime 
Minister made ineluctably dear 
that she would in no circum- 
stances grant political privi- 
leges to those in prison for 
civil offences, he rallied, and 
showed a will as strong as her 
own. Eleven deaths later, the 
hunger strike was called off. 

Atkins's time in Belfast re- 
vealed some of his deficiencies. 
The social graces that endeared 
him to alm ost all quarters in 
Westminster found no purchase 
in Northern Trish political so- 
ciety. “We could rub along all 
right with Willie Whitelaw,” 
William Gajg, one of the hard- 
est of Ulster Unionists, once 
said to me, “because he’s a gen- 
uine squire. But tins fella’s only 
a pretend squire.” 

Itwas true that Atkina s gen- 
erous, but slightly flamboyant 
hospitality, and his somewhat 
overpowering sense of good 
manners, cut little ice in the 
rough and tumble of Ulster pol- 
itics. It was with relief that, in 
1981, be moved to what he 
thought would be the tranquil 
pastures of the Foreign Office, 
where he was to be Deputy to 
the Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Carrington, and the office’s 
spokesman in the House of 
Commons. Bat disaster waited 
in the wings. - 

Throughout 1981 Argentin- 
ian pressure on the Falkland Is- 
lands mounted. The Foreign 
Office - particularly in the per- 


son of the junior minister, 
Richard Luce, but with Atkins 
supervising— put their faith in 
negotiation; they simply could 
not believe that Argentina 
would mount a coup de main 
against the islands. Pressure 
was put on newspaper propri- 
etors and editois to play down 
reports of an imminent military - 
. o nslaug ht on. Port Stanley. Hie 
newspapers (and particularly 
Tbny Alien-Mills of Ihe Daily 
Telegraph) resisted, and, when 
the invasion duty took place, a 
storm brake over the Foreign 
Office Ministers. 

Atkins was particularly un- 
fortunate (due to laite. briefings) 
because he made a batement to 
the House denying that an at- 
tack was imminent, hours after 
Argentinian troops had taken 
Port Stanley. He, Carrington, 
and Luce all resigned. Dispu- 
tation has continued to this 
day as to whether the Prime 
Minister or the Foreign Office 
were culpable in failure to de- 
tect Argentinian intentions, 1 
believe that the Prime Minister 
was unwise to have taken her 
eye off the Argentinian ball, be- 
cause of her preoccupation 
with European affairs; but there 
is no doubt in my mind that the 
Foreign Office was guilty of 


of affairs up to the crisis. 

Though he was never to hold 
mhuateml office a gain Atkins 
continued to be active in poli- 
tics. He had never lost his in- 
terest in defence matters, and 

hpf-amp a firef- rtaat chair man 

of the Select Committee on 
Defence. .There was a move to 
make him Speaker of the 
House of Commons, in spite 
of the shadow of the Falklands 
debacle. 

While some demurred at the 
thought of a failed minister in 
the chair, others pointed out 


that Selwyn Uoyd, who bad Hed 
to the House over the Suez 
Canal adventure in 1956. had . 
gone on to become an excellent 
Speaker. However, itwas not fij* 
be, and Atkins bad to content 
himself with his Defence Com- 
mittee, and later with the Pres- 
idency of the National Union 
of Conservative and Unionist 
As s ociations, the principal job 
on the voluntary wing of -the 
party. 

Atkins was a nearly man. 

Hrs gifts, as an orator surd as a 
political tactician, were consid- 
erable. But misfortune and mis- 
judgement dogged him at every 
turn, just when he was nearing 
the top of affairs. He was, how- 
ever, a staunch patriot, and a 
loyal party man, as well as be- 
ing a good friend to many peo- 
ple. That is not an unworthy 
accolade. 

Patrick Cosgrove 

Humphrey Edward Gregory 
Atkins, politician: bom Kenya 
12 August 1922; MP (Conserv- 
ative) for Merton and Morden, 
Surrey 1955-70, Spelthome 1970- 
87;PPS to Civil Lord of the Ad- 0 
miralty 1959-62; Hon Secretary, f 
Conservative Parliamentary De- ** 
fence Committee 1965-67; Op- “ 
position Whip 1967-70; Treasurer 
of HM Household and Deputy 
Chief Whip 1970-73; PC 1973; 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury and Government Chief 
Whip 1973-74; Opposition Chief 
Whip 1974-79; Secretary of State 
for Northern Ireland 1979-81; 

Lord Privy Seal and principal 
Fcmrigi and Commonwealth Of- 
fice spokesman in the Com- 
mons 1981-82; KCMG 1983; 
Chairman, Select Committee on 
Defence 1984-87; created 1987 
Baron Colnbrook; married 1944 
Margaret Spencer-Naim (one 
son , three daughters); died 4 
October 1996. 


Frances Lang 


Sybil Rosenfeld 


The picture desk of the Inde- 
pendent has always taken on 
young photographers, often 
from the Newport School of Art 
and Design. However, when 
Frances Lang came up from 
Wales in 1993, she was not, by 
instinct, a newspaper photog- 
rapher. She could not, as her fel- 
low students did, hightail 
around town “doing” a politi- 
cian at 1 lam, a fire at 3pm, an 
actor in a hotel room at 5pm. 

In fact, it took a friend to 
goad her through the door of 
the old City Road offices, and 
the same friend to ring me to 
say she was in reception. There 
I found a tall, slender woman 
wearing ragged men’s clothes. 
She looked so young, so tom- 
boyish, I was taken aback to 
learn she was 31. That fust 
meeting, she clutched a box of 
colour Xerox copies of portraits 
she had taken of women chefs. 
The rich half-tones of these 
were almost painterly, but what 
set them apart was the intima- 
cy of ihe work, the ease of her 
subjects. Lang had worked with 
many of these chefs while wait- 
rcssing to pay for her photog- 
raphy course'. Only an insider 
could have come away with 
such images. She caught one 
bent over an order form, smok- 
ing as die worked. The cigarette 
had a perilously long ash. 

Frances Lang's voice cracked 
with nervousness as she sug- 
gested we might run the por- 
traits accompanied by recipes 
from each of the chefs. This is 
exactly what the Arreir section 
of the Independent on Sunday 
did. The series was ghen a 
five-page spread, an unprece- 



Lang: quirky and original 


dented first showing for a stu- 
dent. The reaction was over- 
whelming. It was serialised in 
Germ arty; Vogue Entertaining in 
Australia took a follow-on se- 
ries; Sheila Luldns, author of 
The New Basics Cookbook, Ihe 
best-selling cookery book in 
America, took armloads of 
copies back to New York. Most 
touchingly, one of the chefs, 
Margot Qayton, was sent a love 
letter care of the newspaper. It 
was scrawled by a dreamy college 
boy, who declared her picture 
would be “on my wall forever”. 

The problem with having 
made a spectacular debut was 
what to do for an encore. Dis- 
patched by the Review to lake 
a portrait of Sue MacGregor for 
“How We Mel". Lang forgot a 
key to her lights and blew the 
job. This, I later learnt, was 
part of a pattern of triumphs 
and setbacks, a rhythm of her 
searching approach to life. 

She was born in New Zea- 
land. the youngest of five chil- 
dren of Oclavia and Henry 


Lang. From 1968 to 1976, when 
Frances was six to 14, her lather 
was Secretary of the Treasury, 
a man of great dignity whom she 
idolised, and whom she des- 
perately hoped to impress. Yet 
it is a tall order for an aspiring 
artist to impress the Langs. 
Her grandfather was the Aus- 
trian architect Ernst Ptishke, and 
Lucie Rie was a family friend. 

Frances became rebellious. 
She cut up at school, then, dur- 
ing her twenties, became a 
heroin addict The same restless 
energy made her the first of her 
group to break free of drugs- 
Once living in Britain, sbe was 
clean, but subject to depression 
and plagued by a persistent 
unease, a sense of something 
she had (o do. This something 
became photography and her 
concentration on tier course in 
Wales and in her work seemed 
less a case of ambition than a 
personal journey. 

Following the photo-essay 
about women chefs in the Sun- 
day Review, Frances and 1 
worked regularly together for 
the Independent. We even did a 
job for Country Life , though we 
weren’t asked back. But re- 
questing Frannie Lang for a job 
used to make even Independent 
picture editors edgy. For 
starters, they couldn’t find her 
during the three years we 
worked together, she lived band 
to mouth, moving from rented 
digs in Gwent, Bayswater, Not- 
ting Hill, Tottenham, South 
Kensington and Primrose Hill. 

Yet, when she surfaced, itwas 
almost invariably with new, 
highly persona] work that was 
quirky, elegant and original. 


There were series on stately Vic- 
torian water-fountains at all 
too modern intersections; a 
weird treasure trove of 100-year- 
old exotic fish preserved in 
formaldehyde in the Natural 
History Museum; London tube 
maps, the place names worn out 
by the fingertips of tourists. 

The last year brought an ex- 
traordinary flowering. She be- 
came engaged to a lifelong 
friend, Marie Brand, with whom 
she shared an innate elegance 
and a slim elfin beauty. For the 
first time anyone could re- 
member, she began dressing up. 
She and Mark took great care 
refurbishing the flat where they 
would begin their life together. 
Finally, Lang had a study, with 
a darkroom attached- On 7 
September, they married in 
Westminster Abbey surround- 
ed by friends and family. 
Frances Lang was, perhaps for 
the first time, radiantly happy. 

While on their honeymoon, 
on 1 October, they took Aero- 
Peni Flight 603. Shortly after 
take-off it plunged into the Pa- 
cific, killing all 70 passengers. 
Since her death I have heard 
friends describe her as stubborn. 
1 suppose she was: in her refusal 
to change the way she worked 
for newspapers, she had news- 
papers change for her. It is this 
sort of singular will that gave 
the two Independent titles their 
reputations for photography. 

Emily Green 

Frances Sonia Lang photographer 
bom BNUngon, New Zealand 7 
May 1962; monied 1996 Mark 
Brand {died 1996); died near 
Lima, Peru 1 October 1996. 


If Britain can daim a supremacy 
in any art form it is in theatre. 
Ear less accepted until after the 
Second World \ter was that the- 
atre. history was a field for se- 
rious academic study, save in its 
literary aspects. Sybil Rosenfeld 
was the senior survivor of those 
who, through scholarship and 
promotion, led the reversal of 
this situation. That drama 
departments now exist unques- 
tioned in many British univer- 
sities; that British-related theatre 
research flourishes on an inter- 
national scale and that we now 
have a national Theatre Muse- 
um all derive from activities in 
which sbe was a prime mover. 

Such a role was not in her 
stars. She was born in London, 
in Bayswater, in 1903, the only 
child of liberal Jewish parents, 
her father being oae of a fam- 
ily with prosperous ceramics and 
glass- making interests in Stoke- 
on-Trent and Czechoslovakia. 
With cultured parents, her ear- 
ly theatre and opera-going gave 
her very wide tastes (a lifelong 
antipathy to Parsifal bating a rare 
dislike). She went to King's 
College London, where, aged 
19, she look the year’s top first 
dass honours degree in English. 
Originally drawn towards lan- 
guages, she met there the young 
Allaidyce NicolL a pioneer of 
English theatre studies, who 
redirected her interests and 
sbe went on to gain an MA, with 
distinction, for work on the 
Restoration playwright George 
Etherege. Her related edition 
of his Lettcrbook was published 
in 1928, followed in 1939 by a 
ground-breaking study, Stromng 
Players and Drama in the 


Provinces, 1660-1765. This won 
the Rose Mary Gtawshay prize 
of the British Academy. 

Apart from brief work for the 
League of Nations, Sybil Rosen- 
feld had the for a com- 
fortable but never ostentatious 
independence and, with the 
Depression, followed her fa- 
ther's wi& that she not take paid 
work whea others needed it 
more. She always travelled 
widely and just before the Sec- 
ond World War (when she ran 
a club for Jewish girls in 
Paddington) moved into the 
Bayswater flat where she lived 
for the rest of her life and 
which, from 1945, became a cen- 
tre of change in the status of 
theatre history. 

In that year the bookseller 
Ifan Btyrie Fletcher launched the 
research journal Theatre Note- 
book, with Rosenfeld and 
Richard Southern as joint edi- 
tors, a role she continued until 
1986, when she joined its advi- 
sory board. She also contributed 
some 80 articles, notes and re- 
views to it, and to many other 
scholarly publications. In 1948, 
IN'S success led to the foun- 
dation of the So ciety for 
Theatre Research (STR) of 
which Rosenfeld was also 
joint honorary secretary until 
1970, later vice-chairman, vice- 
president and a constant com- 
mittee attender to her death. 

Until the 1960s all such meet- 
inffi were held at her flat, where 
the STR in 1955 initiated the 
Theatre Museum Association; 
the work of both bodies as 
pressure groups was seminal in 
tbe eventual creation of thepre- 
sent Theatre Museum. Sybil 


Rosenfeld was actively involved 
in tbe TMA and in the foun- 
dation, in 1955-57, of the STR’s 
other offshoot, the Interna- 
tional Federation for Theatre 
Research, for which she sat 
on the Executive Committee 
and the editorial board of its 
journal Theatre Research. 

Her Foreign Theatrical Com- 
panies mGreas Britain appeared 
as an STR pamphlet in 1955, 
followed by another ground- 
breaking book. Theatre of ihe 
London Fan in the 18th Century 
(1960). At this time, with Ed- 
ward Croft-Murray of the 
British Museum, she began 
concentrating on another of 
her interests, the neglected his- 
tory' of British scene design. 
They jointly published a detailed 
Checklist di 18th-century British 
scene-painters (77V, 1964-66), 
Rosenfeld going on to write two 
more pioneering books: .4 Short 
History of Scene Design in Great 
Britain (1972) isa sweeping sur- 
vey showing all her gifts of 
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economy and darity as a writer, 
with Georgian Scene Painters and 
Scene Painting (1982) a de- 
tailed study of the 1700-1831^ 
period. 

Her Temples of Thespis 
(1978) provides an entertain- 
ingly scholarly account of aris- 
tocratic Georgian amateur 
theatricals, and in 1984 she 
rounded off work begun in the 
1930s with a full history of the 
restored Georgian Theatre at 
Richmond. Yorkshire, where 
she also gave a celebratory ad- 
dress in 1993. She was then 90, 
her birthday having been 
marked by a reception at the 
Garrick Club. In 1992 she was 
made on Honorary Fellow of 
King’s College London. 

To the end die was active, 
alert, encouraging, and con- 
tributing to plans for the 50th 
anniversary of the society she 
helped found. Some of her last 
work was on scenic entries for 
the New Grove Dictionary of 
Opera and, as much devoted to 
art, architecture and music as 
theatre, the day before she 
died saw her casting a vote at 
the “living Bridges” show at the 
Royal Academy, with seats 
booked for Wednesday’s Uncle ™ 
Vanya at the Albery. In the ear- £ 
ty horns of that morning, and as 
she always liked things- “with- 
out fuss” - this most e min ent 
and unassuming chronicler of 
British theatre history herself 
dipped quietly from the stage. 

Pieter van der Merwe 

Sybil Marion Rosenfeld, theatre 
historian : bom London 20 Jan- 
uary 1903; died London 2 
October 1996. 


Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 

* 

BIRTHS 

HARRIS: On 5 October, at home in 
Kinl bury. Berkshire, to Gill foie 
Hornby i and Robert, a daughter. 
Matikld Felicity, a sister (nr Holly and 
Charlie. 

DEATHS 

OWEN; Denb. died 3 October 19% af- 
ter a short illness, with his family 
around him. Cremation at Oxford 
Cram ton inn. Bayswater Road, Ox- 
ford. on 10 October 199631 12 noon. 
Family flour re only. Do nations in lieu 
of flowers to Dents Owen Memorial 
Fund, c'n Lmihvin Society of London, 
Burlington House. Piixadfltv W1V 
0LQ. 

ROBSON: The Rev Bernard John, on 
3 October 1996. husband of Anne, fa- 
ther of John and Philip Funeral ser- 
vice at .All Saints' Church. Milton. 
Cambridge, on Friday 1 1 October ai 
midday. Private cremation (here- 
after. Famiiv flowers only please but 
donations il desired to the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society c/o Hairy 
Williams £ Sons, Cambridge. 01223 
359430. 

Aanonncanents for Gazette BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS may be tele- 
phoned te 0171-293 201 1 (24-hour an- 
swering machine 0171-293 20121 or 
lined to 0171-293 2010, and are charged 
at £650 a line (VAT extra). 
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Forthcoming 

marriages 

Mr P. Will lams 
and Miss K. E M. Dienes 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween Katherine Frances Maria, 
daughter of Mr and Mrs J. Dienes, 
and Patrick Williams. 

Birthdays 

The Marquess of Anglesey, former 
Lord-Lieutenant of Gwynedd, 74; 
Miss Betty Boochroyd MP. Speaker 
of the House of Commons, 67: Pro- 
fessor Sir John Cadogan, chemist. 66; 
Viscount Caldcaitc. former chair- 
man. Delia Group. 79: Mr David Car- 
radinc, actor. 60; Professor Garth 
Chapman, zoologist, 79; Sir Nicolas 
Chccihom. former ambassador, 86; 
Mr Emry5 Davies, former High 
Commissioner to Barbados. 62; Pro- 
fessor Hugh de Wardcner. physician 
and nephrologist. SI: Sir Edward 
Evuleigh, former Lord Justice of Ap- 
peal. 79: Mr Edgar Fay. QG farmer 
circuit judge. 88; Sir Michael Fox, a 
former Lord Justice of Appeal 75: 
Mr Brandon Gough, former chair- 
man, Coopers & Lybrand, 59; Mr 
Milner Gray, artist and designer, 97; 
Mr John Hardman, former chairman, 
Aida, 57; Professor Sir Richard Har- 
rison. anatomist. 76: Mr Neil Harvey, 
cricketer. bS; Mr Bfll Maynard, tele- 
vision actor. 68; Mr Alasdair Milne, 
former Director-General, BBC 66; 
Dr Cesar Mflslein, biologist and 
biochemist, 69: Miss Bel Mooney, 
writer and broadcaster, 50; Sir Mark 
OiiphanL physicist and former Gov- 
ernor of South Australia, 95; Dame 
Merle Park, Principal, Royal Ballet, 
and Director, Royal Ballet School, 59; 
The Very Rev John Paterson, former 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland, 
74; The Hon Sir Peter Ramsboiham, 
former ambassador to Washington, 


77; Mr Ray Reardon, snooker cham- 
pion, W; Mr Albert Roux, chef de 
cuisine, 61; Sir Robert Saxton, com- 
poser, 43; Sir Robert Scholey, former 
chairman of British Steel. 75; Mr 
Dennis Silk, Chairman. Test and 
County Cricket Board, 65: Mr Nigel 
Spearing MR 66; Mr Godfrey TaJbot, 
author, broadcaster and former BBC 
Court correspondent, 88; Sir Ray Tin- 
die, chairman, Tindle Newspapers, 
70; Mr fetor Wood, theatre and tele- 
vision director, 68. 

Anniversaries 
Births: John Cowpcr Powys, novel- 
ist, 1872; Sir Alfred John Mannings, 
artist. 1878: Juan ferdo, president of 
Argentina, 1895; Reuben Mamou- 
lian. film director, 1898. Deaths: 
Henry Fielding, novelist, 1754; Pierre 
Fournier, typographer and engraver, 
1768; Count Vittorio AlCeri, poet. 
1803; Kathleen Mary Fcrricr, con- 
tralto, 1 953; Clement Richard Attlee, 
first Earl Attlee, statesman. 1967; 
Willy Brandt (Herbert Erast Karl 
Frahm), former West German Chan- 
cellor, 1992. On this day: the final 
consecration of St Mark's, Venice, 
look place, 1085; King’s College 
London, was opened. 183 L 300.000 
people died in China during a great 
typhoon. 1881; the Battle of Loos 
ended, 1915; Britain's tallest build- 
ing. the Post Office lower, opened, 
1965; Britain's first legal commercial 
radio station, LBC ( London Broad- 
casting Company), started transmit- 
ting. 1973.TbdayistheR»sLDayor 
St Demetrius. St Simeon Senex, St 
Kevnc. St Marceflus, St Pelagia (or 
Margaret) tbe Penitent, St Repara- 
La of Caesarea, and St Thais. 

Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Manors: Olivia 
Called (talk in Italian), “Oggeai 04- 
nesi per I’Eumpa”, 2.30pm. 


National Gallery: Kathleen Adler, 
“Peter Blake (ii). Hooray for Holly- 
wood: British Pop Art and America”, 
lpm. 

National Portrait Gallery: Liz Re- 
deal. “The Painted Self-portrait”, 
1.10pm. 

British Museum: Louise Schofield, 
"Legend and Archaeology: 'Aga- 
memnon’s' gold of Mycenae”, 
1.15pm. 

University College London: Profes- 
sor Kathleen Burk, “Wfc ore Down 
on Our Knees to the Americans: 
Anglo-American relations in the 
20tb century'’, 5.30pm. 


Air Commodore Sir 
Frank Whittle 

A Service of Thanksgiving for the life 
of Air Commodore Sir Frank Whit- 
tle will be held in Westminster 
Abbey, London SW1, on Friday 15 
November 1996 at noon. Applica- 
tions for tickets, accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope, should 
reach the Ministry of Defence, Pld 
(Cer) (RAF), Room 344, Adastral 
House, Theobalds Road, London 
wax 8RU, by not later than Mon- 
day 21 October 1996. Applicants 
should stale dnr connection with Air 
Commodore Sir Frank Whittle, or the 
Organisation they represent, if ap- 
plicable. Tickets will be issued 7-10 
days before the service. All are wel- 
come. Applications should not be 
made to WestminsTer Abbey. 


Luncheons 

Women of tbe Year 

Mme Vtgdis Fumbogadottir, for- 
mer President of Iceland, was guest 
of honour at the Women of tbe Year 
lunch, held yesterday at the Savoy 
Hotel L ondon WC2. The hatch was 
held in aid of the Greater T -nnHi-y 
Fund for the Blind. 


Guidelines on prisoner release were wrong 


Regina v Secretary of State tor 
the Home Department, ex parte 
Naagfalou; Queen’s Bench 
Divisional Court (Lord Justice 
Simon Brown and Mr Justice 
Popplewell) 4 September 1996 

In determining by bow mach to 
reduce tbe time to be served by 
a person sentenced to consec- 
utive terms of imprisonment, to 
take account of any period 
spent in custody before his 
conviction, the prison service 
should treat the consecutive 
terms as a single term in ac- 
cordance with section 104(2) of 
the Criminal Justice Act 1967 
and should therefore make a 
single deduction in respect of 
the pre-trial custody period 
rather than deducting that pe- 
riod from each consecutive 
term. 

The Queenjs Bench Divi- 
sional Court dismissed an ap- 
plication by John Thomas 
Naughron, a prisoner at HMP 
Lindhohne in Doncaster, for ju- 
dicial review of tbe Home Sec- 
retary’s decision on 23 August 
1996 to cancel “Instructions to 
Governors" IG50/I996 issued 
by a working party of the Home 
Office to prison governors un- 
der the signature of the Di- 
rector General of the Prison 
service on 15 August 1996. 

Peter Weatherbv (John HoweS &. Co. 
Sheffield) for the applicant; David 
Pannick QC and Pushpinder Sami 


LAW REPORT 

8 October 1996 


(Treasury Solicitor) for the Hone 
Secretary. 

Lord Justice Simon Brown 
said the applicant contended 
that, under the guidelines in' 
question, be should have been 
released in December 1995. He 
was first arrested in September 
1994 fix' possession of cannabis 
and spent 81 days in custody in 
connection with those pro- 
ceedings before being released 
on baiL He was later arrested 
for burglary and spent a further 
239 days m custody, in con- 
nection with both offences, be- 
fore being convicted and 
sentenced at Sheffield Crown 
Court in November 1995 to 
18 months’ imprisonment for 
each offence, the terms to run 
consecutively. 

No one disputed that, in 
the computation of his overall 
sentence and release date, he 
was entitled to credit, of 81 days 
plus 239 days. But he con- 
tended that he should get a fur- 
ther credit of 239 days against 
the second consecutive term of 
18 months, representing the 
period when he was on remand 
m respect of both offences. 

“ " ) of the 

'sec- 

: Polioe and Crim- 



inal Evidence Act 1984) pro- 
vided that “The length of my 
sentence of imprisonment im- 
posed on an offender by a 
court shall be treated as re- 
duced tty” any “relevant peri- 
od” spent in police detention 
or while remanded in custody 
in connection with that of- 
fence. But section 104(2) 
provided that: 

For tbe purposes of any reference 
in this Act ... to the term of im- 
prisonment or other detention to 
which a perron baa been sentenced 
or which, or pan of which, be has 
served, consecutive terms and terms 
which arc wholly or partly concur- 
rent, shall ... be treated as a single 
term. 

The applicant relied on a I™ 
of cases concerned with con- 
current sentences, namely J? v 
Governor of Blundeston Prison, 
expGaffiuy [1982] 1 WLR 696, 


R v Home Secretary ex p Read 
(1987) 9 Cr App R (S) 206, R 



Secretary, 

ex p Woodward (unreported, 
24 June .1996), in which the 
Divisional Court adopted a 
construction which, by con- 
centrating on the words “sen- 
tence of imprisonment” in 
section 67(1), required con- 
current sentences to be con- 


sidered separately when mak- 
ing deductions for periods of 
pre-trial custody in respect of 
the offences for which those 
sentences were passed. 

It was said that the same ap- 
proach should be adopted for 
consecutive sentences. There- 
fore, each consecutive sen- 
tence fell to be reduced tty any 
“relevant period" spent re- 
manded in custody even 
though Ihe remand related to 
more than one offence. 

This was a result of section 
67 which Parliament could oot 
possibly have intended. It 
would produce a complete 
nonsense. Tbe lan guage of the 
section certainly did not lead to 
that result If consistency with 
the approach adopted in the 
Gaffney line of cases required 
consecutive sentences to be 
dealt with as the applicant sub- 
mitted, then his Lordship 
would unhesitatingly conclude 
that the GaJJhcy approach was 
wrong. 

But his Lordship preferred 
to adopt the respondent’s con- 
tention that regard should be 
had to section 104(2) in this 
context, so that one looked at 
the total sentence rather than 
its individual elements when 
computing the appropriate 
reduction for time spent in 
custody on remand. 

Paul Magrath, Barrister 
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Not for turning Ste, ha vebeeo k*ed apdjoathed in equaljno^jrp/bot Marfiarot Thatcher still casts a long shadow over our democracy 


A drama with genuine 
consequences for us all 


Ten years ago our politics 
seemed quite like today’s. It 
wasn’t at afl. These have been 
important years for British 
democracy. But they have also 
been dominated by one party 
with one set of characters hav- 
ing one great argument over one 




that although we have been liv- 
ing through bistoiy.it has been 


'V € 


v wn'* 1 * 


Thais, in 1986, on the day the 
first issue -of The Independent : 
went on sale, Westminster fife 
was dominated by a sqaabbtmg 
Conservative Party; the country 
was cynically waiting for a gjve^ 
away election budget; Labour 
was being shaken , and mod- 
ernised; and in the centre- 
ground, the Alliance had not 
given up on their dream of 
breaking the mould of politics. 

The biggest difference, of. 
course, was Margaret Thatch- 
er, who gave politics a central- 
ity, verve and sense of danger 
that has been lacking since she 
was despatched by. her col- 
leagues. Even so, the echoes in 
polity between her and John 


a Enro-scep fi ckm very similar 
to hers. Privatisation; welfare re- 
form; hostility to "trendy” 
teaching; aggressive populism 
on law and order _ these are 
among the classically 
“Thatcherite"almsiiiiacrimder 
Major. True, he has had sleaze 
and disloyalty to contend with. 
But so did site: the Thatcher ad- 
ministration which barely sur- 
vived the ‘Westland aHair Was no 
stranger to either. 

On the other side df the di- 
vide, Nefl Kirraock was taking 
on a'Menast-inflseaced Labour 
left that has how disappeared 
from" a serious place in British 
politics. yet the similarities are, 
again, quite sticking: without 
BSmiock’s modernisers there 
would have been no New 
Labour. PaddyAshdown retains 
the best radical instincts of the 
would-be mould-breakers. . 

So the surface of politics has 
stayed more or less intact, sim- 
flar-seeming stories about a 
limited cast of characters getting 
up to a limited range of activi- 
ties, who resign, and split mid 



If a week is a long time 
in politics, then it is little 
wonder that the past 10 
years have been more 
than just soap opera, 
writes Andrew Marr 


fornicate. There are the periodic 
“knife-edge” votes, which nev- 
er quite result in the butter 
faffing finally onto the floor. On 
it goes; on goes the rest of the 
world, strangely unaffected. 

Sometimes, this Ambridge- 
on-Thames world intersects 
with real life, during health 
scares, or in the shocked after- 
math erf shootings, car rfcring real 
foreign crises, such as the Gulf 
war or Bosnia. But Wes tminster 
has become, for many, a sub- 
dued narrative at the edge of the 
eye’s vision. - a busy, entertain- 
ing place fall of “news" ~ but 
where nothing really happens. 

It is a common view. But it 
is also a shallow, laty and des- 
perately misguided assessment 


which, we hope, readers of The 
Independent wouldn’t have swal- 
lowed. For below the glittering 
surface where bubble-reputa- 
ticm glides, there have been 
dark, strong currents. • 

Back in 1986, for instance. 
Mis Thatcher’s anti-Brussels 
instincts made her seem out of 
step. Tbday, her view has tri- 
umphed: the same party has 
stayed in power. But on Euro- 
pean policy we have had, in ef- 
fect, a change of government. 
And there has been a substan- 
tial transfer of authority to Eu- 
ropean institutions, coming at 
a time when the collapse of 
Cbmiminismieinovedtheover- 
ridi^ need for Wfestein democ- 
racies to stick together. - 


At home, under the seeming 
permafrost of one-party rule, 
there has been a shift towards 
quasi-nationalist and pro-Horae 
Role opinion in Scotland. The 
IRA ceasefire and peace 
process there have come un- 
stuck; but even in Northern Ire- 
land, the new thinking wifi not 
be forgotten, or lack conse- 
quences for the decade ahead. 

Local government has been 
virtnafiy destroyed as a theatre 
of free politics. The quango 
state has grown alarmingly. 
Judges have acquired new pow- 
ers and a new self-confidence. 
And at Westminster, a series of 
celebrated confrontations, from 
the Westland affair to the events 
leading up to the Scon Report, 
and Hanmlon, have exposed the 
failure of Parliament to stand up 
stoutly in defence of its rights 
against the executive. 

None of this is soap opera. It 
is genuine political drama, with 
real consequences for Britain. 

We have experienced a fur- 
ther weakening of that democ- 
racy with which The Independ- 
ent was already concerned in its 


House on 


Was it, in retrospect, a moment of rev- 
olutionary significance when, in 1989, 
the TV cameras were allowed to fihn 

nf PaHiftmfitlt? HdSll 


unravelled mysenca -j— 

of an eager public? Given impetus to 
the movement for accountability and 
reform? Or - as Michael RtftiHo fa- 
mously claimed a couple of years 
bo - has it helped to bring into con- 
tempt a venerable and valuable 

m ^rtofBsareontyawareofthetete- 

..--r ... . AfMriiDmmt fr om the linV CupS 


qs fr j to illustrate news bulletins. The 
demands of balance within rep 01 * 5 ne- 
ther constrains what can be shown, so 

that a momentofMqor, a bite ofBjan: 

and an instant of Ashdown have all to 
^ appear, rather than a longer spiel 

/' ^An^ae^OTOf continual bol^nb 

and posturing- may be thus created 
(but was not . that our perception 


before televising?) and the occasion- 
al shot of a half-empty chamber may 
have helped fuel the idea oflazy, ve- 
nal politicians (though- Ian Greer has 
done more in a week to achieve this, 
flan .TV has in seven years). Hue, 
valiant attempts have been made by the 
gtffr and Channel 4 to attract view- 
ers to graveyard skits in the early morn- 
ing, or late at night, wheat longer 
out-takes from .the proceedings are 
transmitted. Bat audiences for these 
prpgranmiraaremmiscule.ltmustfol- 
taw then that if the cameras have made 
an impact cm British politics, it is the 



{ 


; the voters. . • 

I can remember the times whenyou 

herdres^one. The 
male MP would be attired in an an- 
dent, shiny dark suit, «r a gardening 
tweed, with the trouser waistband 
turned over under the heavy stomach. 


■ His shirt would be fiecked with tiny 
tr»^ of IIAnnco’s^inmriaiina, his tie 
. spotted with fag ash. The nearest any 
bloke got to sartorial sharpness was 
David Steel and his striped shirt/white 
collar abominations. 7b be called a 
dandy in the Gnomons ft was sufficient 
to wear 's red bow tie, and offer 
snuff - .. 

i The Jew ladies were equally dis- 
tinctive. Some wore what appeared to 
be array surplus »«***= in garish hues. 
Formost, however, the cut of their 
clotlimg (and the quality of the cloth) 


was better judged, but the hairdos, the 
colours and the accessories were 
disastrous. Motley was certainly worn. 

All changed, changed utterly. They 
saw themselves on the shows that no- 
on else watched: froze the frames when 
tmy fragments of their dowdy selves 
peeped over the PM’s shoulder, or 
from between Paddy’s legs; examined 
every wayward strand of thinning hair. 
And consulted the style experts. In 
came the image-makers, telling MPs 
what to wear and where to stand in or- 
der lo look best on camera (what ad- 
vice did they give to Jacques “Buzz- 
saw'’ Arnold? lie down? Thro 
round?). 

Whole wardrobes were carted off lo 
Oxfem. and ended up clothing the 
homeless of Westminster. Middle of 
the range clothes shops were invaded 
ty anxious members, clutching colour 
charts and muttering that thear florid 
complexions apparently wait badly 


early editions. It affects a lot be- 
yond Westminster. 

For instance, if we are at the 
limits of what we are prepared 
id pay for welfare - if - there are 
some very hard and unpleasant 
questions to be asked. Devel- 
opments in genetics and tech- 
nology pose a generation's 
-worth of ethical questions. The 
Greens may have slithered, as 
a party, into a mulch of politi- 
cal irrelevance: but environ- 
mental politics isn’t going away. 

So though at times West- 
minster in the dying years of the ] 
century may seem Hke a thin 
farce, peopled by shallow* and 
implausible figures, it is still a 
place where history is made. 

It is impossible to tell 
whether reform will come, or 
how, and how dramatic it will 
be. Will Labour win? Will Toot 
B lair deliver? Will we join a full 
single currency and if so, what 
will the dissidents do? Only one 

thing seems dean what is to 
come in (he next decade is 
likely to be as important as what 
has happened during The In- 
dependent's sheet lifetime so far. 


wave 


with everything but grey. Ibni and 
Guy suddenly found themselves deal- 
ing with a Succession of tonsorial 
disasters. 

There was a period of “dougfa-nul- 
ting’* - collecting together around a 
speaker so as to give the impression 
of a crowded house - which began to 
collapse when directors were allowed 
to film “wide-shots”, not just the area 
on either side of whoever was on his 
or her feet- But that was it, really. 

It may be, of course, that the real 
impact of televising Parliament is yet 
lo come. 

If a Labour/Lib- Dem coalescence 
produces real reforms m procedure, en- 
hancing accountability; if a new gov- 
ernment brings in a Freedom of 
Information Act; if there b (lo quote 
Shirley Williams) a “great reforming j 
administration" - then, perhaps, the . 

Commons on TV will be of interest to j 
more than hairdressers. 


Days of our lives 
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Party in shock after 
ggowe quits over Europe 


• — ‘ -I: Sudden exit 
— dumbfounds 
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Iron grip 

corroded 
by fetal 
arrogance 


The ending of Margaret Thatch- 
er's leadership of her country 
and party was as violent as her 
eleven-year rule. Having lived by 
the sword, she died by it When 
the blade was finally driven 
home, the drama was as brutal 
and as bloody as Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar. 

The only surprise was that it 
had taken such a broad swathe 
of her party so long to muster 
up the courage to move against 
a leader who had for so long 
treated so many of them with 
such patent contempt. 

But calculation, and not 
courage, is the forte of the Con- 
servative Party. The calculation 
was that she was leading her 
MPs to certain election defeat, 
and once that realisation had 
dawned, she was done for. The 
motive was self-preservation; 
the same calculation by which 
she herself challenged and van- 
quished Edward Heath in 1975. 

By the time of her election 
victory in 1979, the project was 
ready to go. The plans had 
been laid and while no one re- 
ally imagined the scale of trade 
union reform and privatisation, 
or the unemployment conse- 
quences of monetarism, the 
eggs were ready for hatching. 

It had not begun like that; it 
had all been quite modest real- 
ly. There was a time when Mar- 
garet Thatcher was not a 
Thalcheritc; there was a time 
when her modest diffidence 
was used to disarm; there was 
a time when she actually listened 
to others. 

But ideology, aggression and 
arrogance grew on her and with 
each success her image and ego 
became more and more inflat- 
ed She began to believe that 
Thatcherian was a new creed for 
a new era, that her election in 
1979 marked a Year Zero before 
which the Conservatives had 
been as socialist as Labour, and 
that if she could conquer the 
miners, she could go on to con- 
quer Brussels, too. 

One very senior Conservative 
who had helped to make her 
said alter her demise that she be- 
gan to approach everything and 
everyone in the same combat- 
ive spirit. She spurned the ad- 
vice of friends, cast them aside, 
and retreated increasingly into 
the bunker mentality that has 
destroyed so many leaders de- 
luded by visions of immortality. 

It was from the bunker that 
the poll tax emerged. Having 
been rejected bv a long line of 
Environment Secretaries during 
the early years of office, the pro- 
posal was finally embraced in a 
consultative green paper pub- 
lished by the Environment Sec- 
retary, Kenneth Baker, in 
January 1986. 





Furffiy Old World 


But even Mr Baker was ner- 
vous, and it was only when be 
was replaced tty Nicholas Rid- 
ley later that same year that the 
plan was turned into legislative 
action. Despite all the Tory 
backbench rebellions, the bitter, 
trail-blazing experience of Scot- 
land, and warnings of impend- 
ing disaster, Mrs Thatcher 
charged ahead regardless. 

While the injustice of a tax set 
at the same level for cleaner and 
millionaire alike was evident to 
all except the occupant of Num- 
ber 10, it was the impact on the 
leafy shires char made the great- 
est impression on Mrs Thatch- 
ers backbench colleagues. 

The first taste of blood came 
in 1989, when Sir Anthony 
Meyer, a pro-European MP, 
made a formal challenge against 
Mis Thatcher. He was natural- 
ly trounced by the Iron Lady, but 
had shown that it could be 
done. The pressure from the 
Tory “wets" for Michael Hcsel- 
tine to make a challenge grew 
as the Prime Minister became 
more intolerant of dissent on the 
big political issue of the day - 
Europe, and moves towards 
economic and monetary union. 

The “loss” of her Chancellor. 
Nigel Lawson, m October 1989, 
and the further “loss" of her 
Deputy Prime Minister, Sir Ge- 
offrey Howe, in November 
1990, were the straws that broke 
the camel s back. 

But the critical weakness was 
the refusal to listen. Unbending, 
unyielding, she could only break, 
and break her they did. To the 
end, she refused to heed the ad- 
vice- if, indeed, there was any- 
one left with the nerve to brave 
her wrath by telling her the truth. 

On 20 November 1990, fol- 
lowing a first round leadership 
challenge from Mr Heseltine, 
the Prime Minister fell four 
votes short of the margin re- 
quired for dear-cut victory. Tory 
MPs had brought her to her 
knees. Once down, they were al- 
ways going to ensure she never 
rose again. 

“I confirm it is my intention 
to let my name go forward for 
the second ballot,” she declared 

By the end of the following 
night, after a procession of Cab- 
inet colleagues had warned that 
she could not be guaranteed vic- 
tory and might be opening the 
way for a Heseltine coup, she 
was forced to stand aside. 

At Cabinet on 22 November, 
she bade her tearful farewell, 
and was heard to repeat the re- 
frain she bad used overnight to 
some friends: “It's a funny old 
world" 

Anthony Bevins 
Political Editor 




Disagreements and splits over 
Europe, which threaten to over- 
shadow this week’s Conservative 

conference in Bournemouth, 
have seen John Major nding the 
tiger of a divided party for sis: 





End of an era: She could scarcely believe those she loved so deeply had deserted her so fast Photograph; Ken Lennox 

Sheep that learned to roar 


The House of Commons is a cruel place, 
and MPs bayed with laugh ler when Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, Leader ofthe Commons, 
announced on 26 October 1989: “The 
Government remains confidently in 
charge." His announce meat followed the 
resignation of Nigel Lawson os Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the first hard evidence 
that Margaret Thatcher’s reign was begin- 
ning to fail apart. 

In the 1970s Mr Lawson had been one 
of the first and earliest volunteers to what 
was to become the Thatcherite cause, and 
the way in which Mrs Thatcher undermined 
him showed how badly she was becoming 
isolated. His resignation had hecn precip- 
itated by Mis Thatcher's appointment of 
right-wing monetarist and Euro-phobe Sir 


The assassins 


AJan Walters as her personal economic ad- 
viser. The appointment was typical of the 
Thatcherite style at the lime: she often pre- 
ferred to undermine people before push- 
ing them over. It was cruel but effective. 

Losing a Chancellor was one thing, and 
perhaps she might have got away with tha t 
BuL to lose her Deputy Prime Minister, Sir 
Geoffrey himself, proved just too much for 
jittery and destabilised Tory MPs who 
were growing increasingly concerned that 
their awn necks were next. 

While Mr Lawson's resignation speech 
bad been damaging, it was nothing like the 
coup de grace delivered tty Sir Geoffrey to 
the Commons. The man who had been 


dubbed a “dead sheep” by Denis Healey 
showed that he was a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. His resignation letter highlighted the 
point that he has recently repeated in the 
“grandee" letter to the Independent. “All too 
much of our energy during the last decade 
has been devoted to correcting the conse- 

S ces of our late start m Europe... I am 
ty anxious that the mood you have 
struck... will make it more difficult for 
Britain to hold and retain a position of in- 
fluence in this vital debate.” 

The fact that the argument still rages 
within the Tbry ranks today shows how lit- 
tle has changed since. If Margaret Thatch- 
er created a divided country, she performed 
no less of a service for her party, too. 

Anthony Bevins 


From the moment he won the 
leadership on 27 November, 
1990, Major has been trying to 
win command of his party. 

His leadership campaign 
manager, Norman Lament, was 
rewarded for victory over 
Michael Heseltine by being 
made Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. When Lamont in turn 
was sackecLMajoris former ally 
used his resignation speech to 
accuse the Prime Minister ofbe- 
ing in office but not in power*. 

It was a breathtaking blow. 
Although not fatal like Sir Ge- 
offrey Howe’s resignation attack 
on Thatcher, it had a damaging'. 
ring of truth about Major’s 
leadership. 

In desperation. Major took 
the extraordinary step of re- 
signing the leadership to force 
a leadership election in 1995 in 
an attempt to end the debili- 
tating rampaign against him by 
his critics on his own benches. 
He was challenged by John 
Redwood, then one of the mi- 
nor figures in the Cabinet^ 

The election succeeded in set- 
tling the leadership question, but 
did not stop the sniping. The 
party wags said he had fought 
against himself and had nearly 
lost Around a third of the par- 
ty either voted against him or re- 
fosed to back him. 

Maoris seeking to rewrite the 
record books by seeking a fifth 
consecutive term of office for the 
Conservatives but many back- 
benchers and some ministezs are 
focusang on the fight for the suc- 
cession which wili take place af- 
ter the general election. 

The two factors which have 
made Major incapable of getting 
a grip over his party are the deep 
divisions in the Conservative 
Party over Europe, and the 
presence of his predecessor, 
Margaret Thatcher. 

Before the dust bad settled 
over the leadership election in 
1990, Lady Thatcher told a pri- 
vate meeting at Conservative 
Central Office that she would be 
a good back seat driver. It was 
intended as a joke, but carried 
the threat that she would be 
around to keep an eye on her 
successor. 

She had brought up Major 
quickly - some said too quickly 
- from the whip’s office, to the 
Foreign Office and the Treasury 
in grooming him for the lead- 
ership but fomented dissent 
among her devoted followers by 
letting it be known that she was 
disappointed with her protegd. 

When he won the leadership, 
Britain was already engaged in 
the Gulf War. Thatcher bad 
been confirmed as the Iron 
Lady by the Falklands War. The 
war against Saddam could have 


Brixton boy 


galv anis ed Major into the Iron 
Man, but be toured the troops j 
in a woolly sweater - confirm- 
ing the public perception of I 
the nice bloke from Brixton, the | 
boy who ran away from the cir- 
cus and joined a bank. i 

Major’s strength was in mas- 1 

tering detail and at Maastricht 
flight hard over the small print 
of a treaty which was to domi- 
nate his years hi office.' 

He won the 1992 General 
Election against all the odds, 
confounding Labour’s stick 
campaign with the simplicity of 
his soap box. The Tbry campaign 
posters, depicting a Labour “tax 
Dombshell * appeared crude but 
proved lethal. As Neil Kinnock . 
prepared to resign the Labour 
leadership. Major returned to 
Downing Street to declare that |L 
he. wanted a ‘country at ease with . 

hself.lt was a hope he was nev- 
er able to- fulfil for his party. 

Black Wednesday, 13 Sep- 
tember, 1992, reinforced the im- 
pression of a Prime Minister at 
the mercy of forces beyond his 
control. Speculators made mil- 
lions by selling sterling. Lament 

tried to shore ft up by raising in- 
terest rates, only to bring them 
down again when sterling was 
suspended from the European 
exchange rate mechanism. Ma- 
jor bad taken Britain into the 
ERM; bis policy was in ruins. 
Lamont later rejoiced in the 
bath, but no-one resigned. 

At Maastricht, Major secured 
an opt-out for Britain from the 
European social chapter and a 
single European currency, but 
he bad put his name to a docu- 
ment which prepared the road 
for European economic and 
monetary union. 

Major promised to put 
Britain “at the heart of Europe” 
but that was impossible without^ , 
going down the Maastricht road, “ 
and the growing band of former 
Thatcherites, now labelled 
Euro-sceptics, were ready to 
ambush him at every turn. 

Major survived rebellions and 
knifrHsdge votes, during the 
passag; of the Maastricht Heaty 
BQL In the midst of the Euro- 
pean revolts, the Tbries were hit 
by a series of sex scandals after 
Major bad tried to revive the 
party with the “back to basics” 
campaign. He denied it was in- 
tended as a moral crusade, but 
the accusations of hypocrisy 
grew louder after Tory MPs 
were caught taking cash for 


disclosed hew ministers bent the 
export rules for Saddam before 
the Gulf War. 

Given his turbulent years of 
office, it is no surprise tbat Ma- 
jor was accused of being a tac- 
tician, not a strategist. Behind 
it all was the desire of a decent 
man to bring the tiger to heeL 

Colin Brown dA 
Chief Political Correspondent 



Sceptic Tendency 
and the whipless 



Behind the barricades: Backbench unrest over European integration has been a persistent thorn In John Major’s side Photograph; Stefan Rousseau 


A scoop by The Independent 
headlined “Major’s Barmy 
Army” revealed the extent of 
John Major’s frustration with 
the Euro-sceptics who have 
dogged his term of office. 

The Prime Minister was on 
a trade misshm to Japan in Sep- 
tember 1993 when he gave vent 
to his anger at his critics on his 
own back benches. In the mar- 
gins of an interview, Mr M^or 
said: “I could name eight peo- 
ple. Half of those eight people 
are barmy. How many apples 
short of a picnic?” 

The rest of Fleet Street tried 
to identity the “barmy army”; 
and The Independent obliged by 
putting forward a few suspects 
from the Euro-sceptic wing of 
the Tbry back bench: Teresa 
Gorman, Tony Marlow; John 
Carlisle and Sir Richard Body 

Within months, the Prime 
Minister had them in his sights 
again. After some of them re- 
belled on a bill to increase 


‘Barmy Army' 


Britain’s contributions to the 
European Union, he removed 
the whip from eight ofthe most 
prominent Earo-rebels. 

Norman Lamont, the for- 
mer Chancellor, became one of 
Mr Major’s most bitter critics 
when he resigned from the 
Cabinet in protest at being re- 
placed by Kenneth Clarke. The 
“whipless" eight returned to the 
fold, but Mr Major’s attempt at 
discipline failed to convince 
either the party or the eonntzy 
that be had a grip. 

The real troublemakers were 
the Euro-sceptics in the Cabi- 
net, to whom Mr Major had re- 
ferred as “the bastards”— John 
Redwood, who openly chal- 
lenged him for the leadership, 
Michael Portillo, Michael 
Howard, and Pieter Lilley. 

Stung by being called the 
“dithering Major”, the Prime 
Minister revealed in off-the- 


record remarks to ITN his rea- 
sons for not being more deci- 
sive: “The real problem Is one 
of a tiny minority,” be said. “I 
could have done aD these clever 
derisive things which people 
wanted me to do but I would 
have split the Conservative 
Party into smithereens.” 

In Tbkyo, he said he was not 
jnst Prime Minister, but also 
leader of his party. To have fol- 
lowed Mrs Thatcher’s leader- 
ship style would have split the 
party from top to bottom. 

He has kept the party tog- 
ether but trouble is looming 
from the awakening pro-Euro- 
pean wing ofthe party: Kenneth 

Clarke, Ms Chancellor, and the 
other grandees who wrote their 
tetter to The Independent , in- 
cluding Donglas Hurd and Lord 
Howe. Mr Major's trouble- 
makers may have proved that 
being a manager is not enough. 

Colin Brown 


Northern Ireland 


Testing 
times for 
troubled 
province 


The old Chinese curse - may you live in in- 
teresting times - is afflicting Northern Ire- 
land as much in 1996 as it did a decade ago. 
The killing rate may be lower, but the pos- 
sibility of more violence remains in the air. 

The prospect of an agreed settlement looks 
as far away as ever, as the age-old questions 
remain unresolved: whether Northern Ire- 
land should be British, or Irish, or a hybrid; 
whether it is a political or a terrorist prob- 
lem; whether a system can be found under 
which the two communities can live har- 
moniously side tty side. Yet it has been an 
extraordinarily eventful decade, with many 
high points and low moments, instances of 
dialogue and outbreaks of violence, and nu- 
merous limes of great hope and near-despair. 

In 1 98b Northern Ireland was described, 
rightly, as a tense and dangerous place; “Gov- 


ernment ministers venture out of their 
heavily fortified bases only furtively and un- 
der heavy escort Unionist politicians refuse 
all contact with them; some Unionist MPs 
now appear regularly at menacing midnight 
shows of strength along with masked men 
carrying cudgels. 

Thai loyalist unrest sprang mainly from 
the Angjo- Irish agreement of the previous 
year, which scandalised Unionist opinion by 
giving Dublin a formal input into the run- 
ning of Northern Ireland Unionists believed, 
then as now, that the accord undermined the 
union with Britain. 

U was five years before the ire of Union- 
ist politicians abated, and before they, the 
government and nationalists politicians sat 
down to round-table talks. Those talks - 
proved unsuccessful. The Anglo-Irish agree- 


ment did not evolve into the powerful in- 
strument which nationalists had hoped for, 
but nor was it destroyed by Unionist oppo- 
sition, and Northern Ireland came to be 
viewed more and more as an Anglo-Irish 
matter rather than an purely British issue. 

Those five years were plainly trauma tic far 
Unionists, but they also had a profound if 
less immediately obvious effect on the IRA 
and Sinn Fein. IRA violence continued, both 
in Northern Ireland and in Britain, but be- 
neath the surface the agreement helped fuel 
a far-reaching debate within republicanism. 
It took yearn filled witb violence and an un- 
derground warren of secret meetings in- 
volving republicans, both governments and 
others, for that debate to develop into the 
peace process which led to the IRA cessa- 
tion or violence of August 1994. 


When the loyalists followed suit two 
months later hopes were high as it seemed 
a new era of dialogue and negotiation had 
begun. But the atmosphere' steadily soured 
with rows over demsmds for the de-com- 
missioning of IRA weapons, over the call- 
ing of aU-paily talks ana over how and when 
Sinn Fein might be admitted to political ne- 
gotiations. 

Tb some the IRA bomb attack on Lon- 
don's docklands in February did not come 
as a great surprise, given the sourness and 
lack of goodwilL.but it still caused a huge 
shock, signifying as it seemed that the 
chance of peace bad gone. 

Another large bomb followed in Man- 
chester, yet the. attacks led not to a re- 
sumption of the troubles along theald lines, 
but rather a form of limbo. The ERA re- 


mained intent on attacking England yet 
Northern Ireland itself remained compara- 
tivety quiet. The Drumcree summer march- 
ing controversy severely damaged 
community relations, but even then both re- 
publicans and loyalists held their fire. 

The political talks eventually began this 
war, but Sinn Fein has been excluded from 
themhecause of the IRA violence. Few be- 
heye ithe talks wfll succeed, but no one know*- 
Pface process is possible, o- 
whether there will be a slide back to full-scab 
viotenee. No one knows, in other words 
whether another chance can be created ft 
peace, or whether Northern Ireland is fei ‘ 
ed to endure another ten years of conflici 

, w i a Davltf MeWtbic 
. . - - Ireland Corresponded 
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Xinnock js now a charismatic 

figure, Tbnjr Bern noted in his 

diary for 10 October 1986 

Ubour had just held its fim re- 
designed pastel-and-rose con- 
ference, a pre-election rally 
OCSnngsUpetlicaalresprnM^typ^ 
to last week’s. 

Knmock's standing ovation 
was six minutes long, as was 
Blair’s last Tbesday. Benn had 
his self-important “usual annu- 
al agonies" on whether to join 

in or not “But I came to the con- 
dition that it was part of the 
eveof-election game yon had to 
play-" 

It is a game Labour is now in- 
finitely better at: it is no longer 
agame,infacL EtectoraKsmhas 
entered the party’s soul 
In other respects. Labour’s 
|p986 conference took place in 
a different political universe. 


Old Labour 


television that there was no 
need for “something for noth- 
ing" disarmament in the Gor- 
bachev era, Khmock reversed 
the spin by putting a hmch with 

our political staff on the record 
and telling the tape recorder the 
polity would stay. It lasted an- 
other year. Meanwhile, the com- 
mitments to extensive public 


union privileges were also being 
dismantl ed. 

Behind tins project, Kinnock 
assembled a coalition of the soft 
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^The most striking line in Kin- 


; Vr.vJ: 




nock’s speech was an emotion- 
al rephrasing of a non-nuclear 
defence policy as the ul timat e 
patriotism: “I would fight and 
die for my country, but I tell you 
I would never let my country die 
forme.” 

How people see the 1987 
election is a key to rival views 
of current Labour history. 

The modernisers - increas- 
ingly identified as a faction dur- 


the traditionalists of both left 
and right But the project was 
flawed, because it was essentially 
reactive. By 1989 the policy re- 
view was over and the policies 
on which Labour, should have 
fought the previous election 
were set in stone. Before mod- 


ing the policy review which 
followed the ele 


> the election - argued 
that Labour was nearly , de- 
stroyed in 1987. After Labour 
lost the Greenwich by-election 
to the SDP in February, the par- 
ty was in third place in the opin- 
ion polls. 

Gordon Brown and Tbny 
Blair feared Labour migh t win 
fewer votes than the Liberal- 
SDP Alliance in the general 
election. For them. Labour’s 
performance in the 1987 elec- 
tion was a triumph, owed in 
large measure to Peter Man- 
•jjklson. Labour’s oommunica- 
jpons director and their dose 
adviser and friend. 

For traditionalists. Labour’s 
performance was a disaster, at- 
tributed to high presentational 
gloss taking precedence over 
policy substance. 

The moderniser view is psy- 
chologically less comfortable, 
and allows less space forthe-ro- 
tnantic possibilities of idealism, 
but it gradually prevailed. 

The truth is that Labour 
fought the 1987 election on 
most of the same policies as in 
1983. Kinnock reversed the par- 
ty's anti-European stance, much 
of the prescriptive detail of the 
“longest suicide note” was 
stripped out, and above all the 
presentation was modernised. 

But in 1987 the party was 
forced to face the foot that it had 
presented a fundamentally un- 
popular case about as well as it 
could conceivably be presented. 


Kinnock privately declared 
uld “never* 


that he would “never again” try 
to defend the non-nudearpol- 
f. The Independent played a 
; role in the premeditat- 


stalJed. 

Then Margaret Thatcher was 
gone, and the Labour leader- 
ship, paralysed by Kinnock’s 
lack of confidence and John 
Smith's manoeuvring to suc- 
ceed him, and lulled by skewed 
opinion polls, drifted lifelessly 
into the 1992 election. 

John Smith expected to win 
that election, and set off from 
his home m Edinburgh on the 
morning of polling day saying 
that be would come back as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But by the time the Bas&dou re- 
sult was announced he had pot 
Flan B into operation. 

Plan B had already caused 
friction, as Smith shut bis rial 
Bryan Gould out of contention 
and kept open the option of re- 
placing Kinnock before tire elec- 
tion, Now, having waited 
patiently for 11 years, he seized 
the crown. 

He was certainly the leader 
who might have won the- 1992 
election, but would be have 
won in 1997? . 

This is the second of the 
great issues of interpretation of 
the last lOyeais of Labour’s his- 
tory, and again the nfodexniseis’ 
case, is the more persuasive. 

Blair and Brown were both 
pecapalty ctoaeio Stmth and 
genuine admirers of his -he had 
been a patron i to both- But both 
folt that, having won the lead- 
ership on a moderniser platform 
- because there was no other - 
Smithhad then settled for party 
rarity at tire expense of the nec- 
essary repositioning of Labour 
as a new party at the centre of 
British politics, 

Leslie Butterfield, bead of the 
party's advertising agency, sug- 
gested it should describe itself 
as’TMewLabour^ButStoithre- - 
jectedit In the end his rote was 
to make' Labour safe for Tbny 
Blair. - 



Islington 
Man and 


the path 


to power 


New Labour was created hy 
stealth, a parasite in the body 
of an old party which was 
founded as the political wing of 
the trade union movement in 
1900. This is the traditionalist 
charge against Tbny Blair and 
his two-year leadership. 

If Blair were brutally honest. 


New Labour 


be would plead guilty to the 
fa 


Project manager Hie ultimate prize may now awart the reforming Labour leader 


Photograph: Brian Harris 



It has been decern anm honibilis for the 
union movement Having lost any vestige 
of influence over the Government, it has 
gone on, over the past lOyeais, to lose con- 
trol of its own progeny - the Labour P&rty. 

A decade ago trade unions commanded 
90 per cent of the vote at Labour confer- 


Beyond the block vote 


John Rentoul 
Poetical Correspondent 


By the end of the Eighties, the iz 
of union leaders on the Government had 
virtually disappeared. The “Tripartite Ap- 
proach” was effectively dead and the Na- 
tional Economic Development CouncQ - 
a forum for government, employers and 
unions —was a sham. John Major finaltypui 
the council out of its misery m late 1992. 

Since then the Government has barely 
acknowledged the existence of the union 
movement The corridors of power re- 
mained firmly dosed and the unions then 


proceeded to suffer at the hands of Labour. 

One of the most reliable indicators of the 
unions' declining is Labour’s at- 

titude to Conservative labour relations 
legislation. Rom being committed to blan- 
ket repeal Labour is new determined to re- 
tain most of it Unions have salvaged just 
two promises. 

Tbny Blair has promised to introduce laws 
oh union recognition and to repeal curbs 
on payroll check-off of membership fees. 
Unions have also elicited a pledge that 
Labour will sign up to the EU soda! chap- 
ter and introduce a minimum wage. 

The most practical indication of waning 
influence over Labour has been the decline 
of voting power. Under the drive for “one 
member, one vote” the union's share of the 


vote has been cut from 90jper cent to 50 
per cent and some Bair advisers would like 
to see it fall even further. 

A further Conservative term would be 
disastrous. Ministers appear to be planning 
more legislation to curb industrial action, 
specifically in the public sector. 

Meanwhile, a Labour victoty, under its 
“fairness not favours" theme, would not 
mean a return to fireside chats at Down- 
ing Street, but they may be able to influ- 
ence polity by judicious conversations with 
ministers. It is likely there will also be a place 
for unions on the commision which wiU help 
the cabinet decided on a minimum wage. 
That is why unions have collaborated with 
new Labour. It is their last best hope. 


Barrie Clement 
Labour Editor 


charge, and ask lor two miti- 
gating circumstances to he tak- 
en into account. One. old 
Labour was already dead and 
two. for most of its members 
their heads accepted the need 
for change, even if it was not in 
their hearts. 

One of Blair's skills, of 
course, is that he is not brutal- 
ly honest. He has never lied 
about his intentions, although 
sometimes you have to look at 
his words very carefully to re- 
alise that he has not said what 
you thought he had. 

During the leadership cam- 
paign in 1994 he seemed to rule 
out a change to Clause IV. the 
commitment to “common own- 
ership" in the party's constitu- 
tion. He said no one wanted the 
debate about Clause IV “to be 
(he priority of the Labour Par- 
ty at the moment". 

Nor did be think that “the 
vast majority of the British 
people at out there and debate 
the intricacies of the Labour 
Party constitution". 

He was elected leader of the 
party on a misleading, but not 
a dishonest prospectus. His 
manifesto for the leadership 
was rightly derided by John 
Prescott as 5,000 warm’ words, 
it did not propose to change a 
single Labour policy. 

Yet. within nmc months of his 
election, he had changed poli- 
cy on the single European cur- 
rency, tax cuts, inflation, the 
mmimtnn wage, exam league ta- 
bles, grant-maintained schools. 
Northern Ireland, regional gov- 
ernment and the House of 
Lords. 

In every case, as has been ob- 
served many rimes, the change 
bad the effect of moving 
Labour closer to the Conserv- 
atives. And then there was 
Clause iV into which he wrote 
phrases which would have been 
rejected out of hand by party 
members only a year before. 
The Labour Party is now con- 
stitutionallybound to promote 
the “enterprise at the market 
and the rigour of competition". 

Just as dramatic were the 
changes to the party itself: the 
trade union block voles at con- 
ference cut from 70 to 50 per 
cent and this year, the parly’s 
policy programme was dictated 
by the leadership and put to a 
ballot of the entire membership 
for endorsement. 


Most audacious of all is 
Blair's use of political language. 
From being tough on enme to 
the party oi business, he has en- 
gaged in what Marxism Today in- 
tellectuals. once called a 
hegemonic project. His use of 
the Icft-of-ccntrc label turned 
oul to mean precisely what the 
criers of betrayal said It meant, 
it mutated before our vary ears 
into the eentre and left uf cen- 
tre. and now Labour is simply 
the puny of (he centre. 

A realignment of polities in 
the nexi parliament no longer 
seems idle speculation. When he 
was a bit of a Marxism Today in- 
tellectual himself, in 1987, Blair 
said: "The key In Mrs Thatch- 
er's political success has been 
in destroying and re-creating 
contours of electoral support." 

Thai, then, is what he is up 
to. He wants to destroy and in- 
corporate the Liberal'Dcmoc- 
rats and do as much damage as 
possible to the Tories, preferably 
peeling off some of their One 
Nation wing. 

But the “project" has run into 
a series of little local difficulties 
this year, and lust week's con- 
ference was an exercise in re- 
assurance for those party 
members disturbed hy his and 
Harriet Harman's choice of 
schools, by the demotion of 
Clare Short and hy the “lake it 
or leave it" ballot on the man- 
ifesto. These were errors of 
judgement because - at least in 
the way they were handled - 
they gave the impression of 
politics as usual rather than the 
new politics that Blair claimed 
to represent in 1994. 

By seeking to reassure his 
party, Blair has again cast doubt 
on his core beliefs despite the 
impromptu passage on his fa- 
ther's stroke. There were too 
many slogans in the rest of his 
speech and not enough of the 
value-laden politics of family, 
community and duty. 

In Blair's first nine months as 
leader, up to the special con- 
ference to rewrite Clause IV 
party members were prepared 
to give him the benefit of the 
doubt. Since then, the doubts 
have crept in. and his mistakes 
have reinforced some of them. 

Before Harold Wilson's sec- 
ond election victory in 1966, Iain 
Macleod, inverted John F. 
Kennedy's description of him- 
self as an “idealist without illu- 
sions”. The Prime Minister, 
said Macleod, is an illusionist 
with ideals. It is a description of 
Blah that has become more pos- 
sible over the Iasi year, and has 
not yet been contradicted. 


John Rentoul 
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Spin doctor; n. A person, esp. 
a political aide, responsible for ■. 

ensuring that others interpret an 

event from a particularpoint of 


The hard sell 


view. . 

Tbe term was Invented in the 
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America, when Ronald Reagan 
was re-elected and Witter Mon- 
date swept aside. 

The term entered the lexicon 

in Britain whaa Labour stocked 

the media with a ruthlessly dis- 

f- mKiwi and professional elec- 
tion in 1987. Pieter 
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^doctor in British polities -as 
’ ha pointed out Inst month, 
Samuel Pepys was paid 30 
shillings a year to handle 
Charles IFs media relations- 


ofco mm m ii cationsiiil983.He 
was three tilings; a spin doctor; 
a meticulous organiser and an 
adviser on political tactics. In 
all Once, rides he excelled, al- 
though the press knew most 
about one first and so wrote 
most about it He briefed jour- 
nalists, often with different 
fines to suit their different out- 
lets, planted stories helpfiul to 

the leadership am! made those 
whose reports were unhe l pf u l 
feelnncwnfortahie. 

• But in tlm 1987 campaign be 
and Patricia Hewitt, KSswrfs 


in which the terms soundbite 


came cnorfenL 

Mandtlson was appointed to 

the new post of Labour director 


development of videotape tech- 
nology with a ruthlessness 
whkh caught the broadcasters 
by surprise. The TV newsmen 
thought they wonkl be able to 

provide more im medi a t e and 
authentic coverage of what was 
realty happening on tbfe ground 
in the campaign with light- 


weight cameras and rapid 
“feeds” from around the coun- 
try Instead they found them- 
selves fflnung Ned Kinnock in 
settings dictated entirety hy tire 
Labour Piarty. 

Although the Tories won a 
crushing victor they felt out- 
smarted; Norman Tfebbit, mas- 
termind of. the 1987 Tbry 
campaign, said that if he could 
afford to buy Mandebon he 
would. The Tbries set about 
. ttying to catch op but never 

found an equivalent figure, al- 

flmugb Tim Collins, the Central 
Office apparatchik who seemed 
mnch more junior than be was, 
came dost His finest hour was 
to pot a favourable spin on John 
Major’s victory in the Tbry 
leadership election last year; 
when one third of Thiy MPs 
toiled to bade him. 

Fbr the newspapers, the in- 
dependent led the campaign to 
identity the Prime Minister’s 
press secretary as the scarce of 


information when, in its earty 
years, its political editor and 
correspondents dfid not partic- 
ipate in the lobby system of off- 
ttw^eaxdtakfinsshyDowiring 
Street 

Labour continues to be seen 
as ahead of the Tbries in spin 
power. Tony Blair's press sec- 
retary. Alistair Campbell, is 


he said last month that be had 
only bad a staff of two press of- 
fice's, the party itself has a 
dozen media staff at HQ phis 
shadow cabinet aides and re- 
gional press officers. 

Manddson hhnsrif said last 
week: “Tm not a spin doctor I 
don’t talk to journalists. 1 ” As he 
was in the middle of a discus- 
sion with Elinor Goodman, 
political editor' of Channel 4 
News, ha the press room at the 
Labour conference at the time, 
this was less than cmrrindng. 



John Rentoul Now listen here* Alistair Campbell (right) dispenses the truth according to Labour 


Photograph: John Voos 
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Striking a balance 


Male 

bastion 

♦.changing 



It had promised to be such a wonderful 
decade. In October 1986, there were 27 
women MPs; HConseivative, 12 Labour and 
2 Alliance. • .. 

Admittedly those 27 women stu only made 
up 4 per cent of this Mother of Parh'amen ts, 
but it seemed that change must be imminent. 

After all, one of those women was .the Prime 
Minister, surety a successful role model for 
would-be women politicians? 

The -early sig ns from .Westminster were 
cheering- in late October, Mrs Thatcher fi- 
nally conceded that a bit of effort should be 
made fo gpt more .women into public life. 
In December 1986* Harriet Hartran became 
the first MP to take maternity leave from a 
front-bench position. TbfeSDF's party role 
that every shortlist should induce .women 


ensured that there were plenty of female can- 
didates. And the 1987 election itsel f increased 
the number of women to 41. 

tfen years on, very little of that promise 
has been realised. Another general election 
and several by-elections later, only 9.6 per 
cent . of the Commons Is women. Tins kind 
Of rate of change -5 per cent per decade - 
wouldn’t give women equal representation 
with men for another 80 years- Oh yes, and 
the Prime Minister is a man again too. 

The House of Co mm ons itself has bare- 
. ty changed- A barber’s, but no hairdressers, 
a rifle range but no creche; such are the fa- 
cilities that Westminster has to offer. Par- 
liamentary hours have adapted slightly, 
with committees now meeting in the morn- 
ings rather than late Into the night, allow- 


ing Mfc with families in London to get home 
to them during the week. 

The absence of change has repercussions 
fax beyond Parliament itself, raced with a 
government that is more,than 90 per cent 
male, it is hardly surprising that women are 
more suspicious of politics than men, and 
less likely to trust political leaders. 

But the malenoss of politics ts not for want 
of trying by the few high-profile women who 
have been successful The great political dra- 
ma of the decade — the betrayal and oust- 
ing of a Prime Minister in 1990 - featured 
a woman at centre-stage. Three and a half 
years later, Labour's Margaret had her mo- 
ment of stardom too. When Labour leader 
John Smith died suddenly, Mar gare t Beck- 
ett gave a strong and dignified performance 


as acting leader. Meanwhile Betty 
Booihroyd, elected the first woman speak- 
er in 1992, keeps a house of rowdy men un- 
der control with superb authority. 

Within the Conservative Party, Gillian 
Shepherd and Virginia Botiomley have 
drained the Parliamentary ladder to join the 
Cabinet. Sadly, Mrs Shepherd is underval- 
ued, and Mrs Bottom] ey regularly under- 
mined. The entertaining Edwina Currie and 
Tbresa Gorman remain safely on the side- 
lines- When Emma Nkbobcm defcaed from 
the Conservatives to the Liberal Democrats, 
she was subjected to fierce sexist vitriol from 
both men and women in her old party. Her 
new party has rather better female repre- 
sentation: 16 per cent of its MPs are women. 

The most well-known Labour women 


(apart from Mrs Beckett), Harriet Hannan 
and dare Short, have had turbulent decades. 
A rising star through the Eighties, Ms Har- 


man provoked hostility’ among colleagues 


with her choice of schools for her sons, be- 
fore being forgiven and rc-elccted to the 
NEC this autumn. Ms Short has swung on 
and off the front bench. 

In 1990 Clare Short published a Fabian 
pamphlet calling for all-women shortlists in 
safe scats. Soon it was official party policy’. 
Now Labour has 112 women candidates, 43 
with a good chance, among the Conserva- 
tives, there are hardly any women candidates. 
But even so, the numbers bound to rise sub- 
stantially in the next Parliament. 


Yvette Cooper 
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Survival in hostile territory 


Those dose 10 Paddy Ashdown, 
the Liberal Democrat leader, 
say that their greatest achieve- 
ment over die past 10 years has 
been to survive as a party. 

They arc being squeezed for 
the centre ground by Labour 
under Tony Blair, and the next 
election will be a severe test of 
whether there is a place for a 
third force in British politics. 

But whatever the outcome, 
Lhe 199? campaign is unlikely to 
be as difficult for Mr Ashdown 
as the 19S7 election proved for 
the two-headed Alliance of the 
two Davids - Steel and Owen. 
Campaigning separately, they 
were tripped up by journalists 
armed with mobile telephones. 

The differences between the 
leaders of the Liberal Party 


and the SDP were torn open by 
a simple question: if there was 
a hung Parliament, who would 
they support: Thatcher or Kin- 
nock? Owen appeared to en- 
dorse Thatcher, while Steel left 
little doubt that he would pre- 
fer to support Labour. 

The Alliance share of the 
vote fell from 25 per cent in 
1983 to 22 per cent in 1987, and 
theywere left with 22 seats -one 
fewer than before. Wounded by 
their fail ure to make any break- 
through, Steel and some mem- 
bers of the former $DP gang of 
four, moved quickly to merge 
the two parties. 

They had not calculated for 
the possibility that Dr Owen 
might prefer to go it alone, and 
lead his own party against the 


The middle ground 


newly-created Liberal Democ- 
rats. Bob Maclean an pleaded 
with him not to do so, but 
there was worse to follow. 

When the Liberal Democrats 
- under Madcnnan’s temporary 
le a derchip— r H a inirfra rf with the 

yellow bard logo, it was dis- 
missed by Thatcher as a “dead 
parrot" out when the Liberal 
Democrats won the Eastbourne 
by-election, it appeared that the 
bird had twitched. 

Paddy Ashdown took over 
the leadership of the Liberal 
Democrats from Steel in July 
1988 at a time when the p3rty 
had its bads to the walL The 
turn-around began with Ash- 
down making five speeches in 


one week at the party’s 1989 
conference. Suiviyug a sex scan- 
dal, his hyper-active leadership 
was to be the strength and the 
weakness of the party’s revival. 
He was accused of being a one- 
man band and some former Lib- 
erals regretted the merger. 

Ashdown concentrated on 
local government - surrender- 
ing the European elections- to 
rebuild from the grass tools. In 
the European poll, the Greens 
hit a record 15 per cent and the 
Liberal Democrats got only 


Sainsbury, palled out. The 
death knell was sounded at the 
Liverpool Bootle by-election 
in May 1990 when the SDP can- 
didate was beaten by Scream- 
ing Lord Saleh of the Monster 
Raving Looney Party. Owen 
decided the party was ewer, 
and wound up the SDR 
Ashdown and the Liberal 
Democrats kept up a brave 
face for the 1992 election, but 
slumped to 17.8 per cent of the 
vote - the lowest share of the 
poll for a third party since the 
Liberals’ 7-5 per cent in 1970. 
They secured 20 seats, now 
lifted to 25 as a result of bv-dec- 


tinres the Liberals’ number of 
seats in the 196&*. and double 
that in the 1970s. Their strate- 
gists say they used to get one 

seal for every percentage point 

in the poOs; that is now one and 
a half seats for every point. 

Ashdown’s strategy is now to 
concentrate on target scats in 
the hope of securing propor- 
tionaidv more seats at the elec- 
tion. But the former hype about 
a breakthrough has been re- 
placed by a new realism. They 
want sufficient leverage on 
Prime Minister Blair to win dec- 
ratal reform. That could gjve the 
third force a new dimension. 

Colin Brown 
Chief Political 
Correspondent 


seven. The party raced a finan- 
cial crisis. 

The SDP faced a more seri- 
ous financial crisis of its own 
when its principal backer, David 


don victories and the defection 
of Emma Nicholson. 

The Liberal Democrats' ftir- 
liamentaiy strength is four 



Family man: Like others before her, Judith MeUor suffered the inefignity of taking part in a photo-call with her husband, in an effort to salvage his career after his infidelity had been 
revested m die press, butiaily the couple remained together, but divorced following. Mr Mel tor’s eventual resignation from the Government 


Scandal 


Major’s 

moral 

crusade 

haunted 

by buried 

skeletons 


Like politics itself, political scandal is always 
with us; only the packaging and presentation 
change. Gladstone and David MeUor may have 
had something in common but their style was 
somewhat different Gladstone apparently 
read the Bible to prostitutes, while Mr Mel- 
lor preferred having his toes sucked. Either 
way, it adds up to scandal, even if neither man 
did perform in a Chelsea football shirt. 

The past 10 years have been awash with re- 
ports of sexual misdemeanors, to the extent 
that, during the winter of 1993-1994. there was 
a real threat of scandal fatigue. After read- 
ing about Tim Yeo's love child, David .Ashby 
sharing a bed with another man and Stephen 
Norris sharing his with at least four women, 
fresh scandals came and went with barely an 
eyebrow raised by bored readers. 

Mr Norris, the former transport minister felt 
safe enough with public reaction that he con- 
sidered calling his memoirs, serialised on BBC 
Radio 4 this week. More Room on Top. 

It was all, of course, John Major’s faulL He 
had been naive enough to tell his party con- 
ference in 1993 that he wanted a more moral 
Britain. We should, he said, get Back to Ba- 
sics. That was OK if there were no skeletons 
in the cupboard but not if you were one of 
many Tory MPs with bones aplemy. 

Hot on the heels of Yeo, MeUor, Ashby and 
Norris came Hartley Booth, who admitted an 
affair with his researcher, and Gaiy Waller, 
another Tory with a love-child Most of this 
was missed by the foreign media, but there was 
worldwide coverage of the death of Stephen 
Milligan, the MP found dead in stockings and 
suspenders with a plastic bag over his head. 
It was a tragic way to die, but it typified the 
mess into which tne Tories had trodden. 


It didn't seem fair that the other parties got 
away with iL When it was revealed that Pad- 
dy Ashdown had had an affair - prompting 
the classic Son headline "Paddy PantsdowiT 
- his ratings actually improved. 

More serious were the financial scandals. 
Whereas many MPs survived their sexual in- 
discretions, they found it more difficult to live 
through financial problems. Few found it easy 
to take seriously Norman Lam oat's concern 
about claims that he bought champagne and 
cigarettes in a red light district. It was later 
proved that he hadn'L But when it was revealed 
that he had overspent his credit card limit 22 
times, many asked just what control this Chan- 
cellor exercised over the public finances. 

Alan Duncan quit his post after it was re- 
vealed that he had provided a neighbour with 
the money to buy his Westminster council 
house under “right to buy" legislation. Mr Dun- 
can got to keep the property in return for al- 
lowing the man to Live there rent-free until he 
died. It wasn't illegal, but many thought it an 
abuse. Also in Westminster, Dame Shirley 
Porter is still fighting allegations that she tried 
to trade homes for votes by selling off coun- 
cil bouses in marginal areas on the basis that 
homeowners were, more likely, to v ote^Ioqc^ 

in scandal through a lack of judgement, while 
others appeared to gain financiall y- Michael 
Mates r esigne d for sending a watch to Asil 
Nadir, the fugitive PbDy Peck boss with the in- 
scription “don’t let the buggers get you down." 
It was not a hanging offence, according to John 
Majpr, but Mr Mates went, nonetheless. 

More recently, those involved in the “Cash 
for Questions" scandal were viewed with dis- 
dain by many of their peers. Agreeing: to table 


questions on behalf of a journalist posing as 
a businessman cost the ministerial jobs of 
David Tredinnick and Graham Riddick. 

Neil Hamilton and Tan Smith were forced 
to resgn after allegations that they had ac- 
cepted cash from Mohammed ai-Fayed, own- 
er of Hanods, to ask questions on his behalf. 

Links with the likes of Mr Nadir and Mr 
fayed proved to be a dangerous policy for some 
MPs. It was Mr Payed who provided the evi- 
dence against Mr Hamilton that resulted in 
him abandoning his Libel suit against the 
Guardian last week. 

Dangerous, too, for Jonathan Aitken. As well 
as details of some £18,000 he claimed he gave 
to Mr Hamflton, Mr Fayed gave details of gifts 
and hospitality. And he said he gave similar 
hospitality at the Rftz Hotel in Pans, which he 
owns, to Jonathan Aitken, who had been min- 
ister for arms procurement. Staying at the ho- 
ld at the same time -by coincidence, according 
to Mr Aitken - were some arms dealers, the 
relative of one of whom appeared to have paid 
half of his bxEL That, Mr Aitken said, was a mis- 
take which had been corrected later. 

Not even Margaret Thatcher escaped the 
whiff of scandaL She had signed a £21 bn arms 
deal with Saudi Arabia bat, after she (eft of- 
fice, rumours emerged of £12m commission 
secured on the deal by her son Mark, whose 
involvement had concerned senior dvil ser- 
vants for some time. 

There was a time when it may have seemed 
unthinkable thar Lady Thatcher would be em- 
broiled in scandaL Such has politicians’ esteem 
fallen, however, that the public is now surprised 
when they hear of an MP who has noL 

Steve Boggan 



The nationalist dream finds 
expression in Hollywood 


Patience has been a minor form 
of despair rather than a virtue 
for Scotland’s nationalists over 
the last decade. When they 
were up, they were up, and when 
they were down they pretended 
to be still up. Over the last 10 
years leaders have marched the 
SNP to the summits of expec- 
tation. and broken out the ban- 
dages on the way back down. 
After 300 years, what's anoth- 
er decade ? 

It must say something about 
hopes for independence when 
only Hollywood can cause brave 
Celtic beam to pound. If only 
Mel Gibson could change his 
name to Wallace and stand in 
Edinburgh Pentlands. 

Gibson MP is fantasy. Real- 
ity is four SNP and four Plaid 
Cymru MPs in the Commons. 
Arithmetic makes them parlia- 
mentary equals -but they pose 
different levels of threat to the 
two main parties. 

In the late 1980s the SNP be- 
lieved a secret weapon would al- 
ter history: Margaret Thatcher. 
Most Scots, never Liked Mrs T; 


Disunited 


they hated her. If Labour could 
not beat her, then Scottish 
Labour would haemorrhage 
and only the SNP could save the 
patient. It can be dangerous to 
compare polities and medicine 
and so it proved. 

The Tories haemorrhaged. 
Labour benefited, but not 
enough, and the all-party Cam- 
paign for a Scottish Assembly 
was launched in 1988 officially 
to prepare for a Scottish par- 
liament. and unofficially to be- 
stow patience. 

The SNP want outright in- 
dependence, but the Welsh seek 
only greater control. Democra- 
cy has been kind to Plaid 
Cmyru, delivering four MPS 
with half the level of popular 
support earned by the SNR 
Decimation of the coal and 
steel industries was followed by 
a hike in inward investment to 
ease the pain. Curiously the 


Kingdom 


result is the Welsh are more 
Welsh than ever. 

North of the border the 
Thatcher government treated 
Scotland as a political labora- 
tory. with the poll tax arriving a 
year ahead of everywhere else. 
During those years the SNP 
elected a new young leader, Alex 
Salmond. branded by Malcolm 
Rifldhd as “the infant Robe- 
spierre." Salmond had barely be- 
come leader when the faithful 
ditched the Blessed Margaret. 

The SNP may have wept at 
the fall of Thatcher, but when 
John Major ditched the poll tax 
ft was said even the aisatian. doss 
which roam Glasgow's run down 
estates in pairs (for protection) 
were weeping in the streets. 

Salmond turned the SNP quo 
a believable force. But in the run 
up to the 1992 election, his 
dreams ran away with his strat- 
egy. “Scotland Free in 93" was 


Tomorrow - Foreign affairs 


adopted as party slogan - but 
Lorn James Douglas Hamil- 
ton, the Scottish Office minis- 
ter. quickly laughed it off with 
“On the floor in 94." 

The SNP hod four MPs go- 
ing into the election. They in- 
creased their share of the vote 
and yet coded op with only three 
seals. As Scotland Correspon- 
dent of the Independent I asked 
Salmond after the disappoint- 
ment if he had the sta mina for 
another five years. He laughed. 
The question was impertinent, 
or pamful, or he was working on 
a new strategy. 

Now the SNP believe they 
have a new secret weapon: Tony 
Blair and Labour’s fudge on 
home rule. 

Maybe the Scots haw become 
loo comfortable with being pa- 
tient Maybe that is their saving 
grace. “Though patience be a 
tired mare, yet she will plod" 
wrote Shakespeare in Henrv V 
Good sentiments, bat then Hen- 
ry was English after all. 

James Cusick 
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It's time for our leaders to face trial by TV 


Tn the eaiiy hours of yesterday (our 

I “"f) first televised debate 
Atook place between President Bill 
Ctoim and hB Repubuon chaUenger 
^°! e - ? not make for com- 
pellmg viewing - except for students of 
the political process, who will have 
r counting the thousands of staff 

• hours that must have gone into prepar- 
“8^°, “ndidates who for all their 
pohticaj skills are neither natural tele- 

Performers, nor polished 

• debaters. By all accounts the result was 
nil alL Bob Dole failed to land one o*_ 
the President or force him into error; 
Uimon avoided stepping into the mire 
of allegations about drugs or personal 


they are entitled to it It is important 
n e i t her to exaggerate the psephologica] 
effects of television in elections, nor to 
o ndere stiniate the many ways in which 
pictures of cantfidatesfeed into beliefs 
and voting decisions. 

Tricky Dicky Nixon was wrong to 

M-lTWff ffm mnilina. r. t’ II 


— — -r (A/uajriug me msau- 

ness of spirit that has, tfll now at least, 
been his stock in trade. So the judge- 
ment might be that this was hardly an 
exalted occasion in the history of 
American democracy, and surely not an 
example to be followed here as we 
stumble towards our general election. 
Wrong, on both counts. 


v*wxt uj a mumumug uamic rafy 

g adapting to the modern world. Only a 

V hair-shirt purist wedded to some myth- 
ical Athenian model of open-air fran- 
chise can object to the rapprochement 
of the electoral process and modem 
technology. Voters do not just need to 
see candidates on television and judge 
their performance on the medium. 


chin in the 1960 presidential election 

when he engaged in television debate 
with JFK. There is little American evi- 
dence, then or since, that performance 
on television as such has determined an 
election outcome. Neither Gerry Ford's 
defeat nor Ronald Rcagan’svictoxy four 
years later was the result of television 
debate. Bill Clinton did not thwart 
George Bush’s bid for a second term 
because he outshone him on the box. 
Television has none the less become an 
essentia] vehicle. It captures moments, 
reinforces an impression, reflects and 
sometimes compounds. a candidate’s 
weaknesses or ambiguities. The televi- 
sion debate, three weeks or so before 
voters decide, has now become an 
informative ritual from which candi- 
dates shrink at their peril. 

But that is the United States. Here 
we are not (yet) electing a president. 
But television already plays a huge - if 
little understood - role in political 
choice, British calculations being so 
much more difficult to males because 
of the weight of our partisan press. Use 

of television (which may often him tnrn 

use by television) is nowadays part of 
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the governing process. What minis ter 
can hope to put over a controversial 
policy to the House of Commons alone, 
without attempting to persuade and 
inform in the television studios? Even 
their own backbenchers judge them as 
much by their performance on TV as 
on their performance in the debating 
chamber. Now that the proceedings of 
Parliament itself are televised, and 
now that politicians are so comfortable 
with the grammar of the medium and 
its opportunities for attack and defence, 
it is only logical to do what the Amer- 
icans do and bring the party leaders 
into a formal televised election debate 


some weeks before polling. The 
Hansard Society has recently been 
thinking about logistics. 

Here is our plan. Its for two or three 
substantial debates in which participants 
are allowed to cross-question each 
other, perhaps around a theme such as 
Europe or tax. The debate itself could 
be led, as in the United States, fay pan- 
els of journalist-interlocutors chosen 
broadly to reflect the balance of opin- 
ion in the country. Though Messrs 
Major and Blair would not like it, these 
debates ought to be three-handed. This 
is not out of some instinct of kindness 
to the underdog. Ross Perot would 


have enlivened the presidential debates 
in the US for the same reason Paddy 
Ashdown could make the difference 

between TV BveHness or boredom here. 

With two participants there is a danger 
of set-piece speeches dominating the 
event. With three there is greater oppor- 
tunity for spiky cross-reference, with the 
man never likely to reach the top office 
setting barbed’ traps for contenders 
anxious to stay on the straight and nar- 
row path to Number Ten. 

John Major should give the proposal 
serious thought He is better in micro 
t han in macro. It would probably be to 
his advantage to engage in such face-to- 
face discussion. Tbny Blair, the con- 
tender, ought to welcome evety oppor- 
tunity to challenge the incumbent. One 
of the sessions should certainly be 
devoted to Europe, so that we can see 
how dose the two may actually be, once 
they are outside the artificial contention 
of Prime Minister's Question lime. 

We do not need to read Dickens's 
account of Eatanswfll in Pickwick 
Papers to be reminded that the open 
hustings of yore were rarely a means of 
informing voters. And yet it is hard to 
resist the attractions of seeing the 
principal candidates in the flesh doing 
what comes naturally- advancing their 
cause by word and gesture. The cam- 
era's electronic eye is hardly fool- 
proof. But it can see embarrassment, 
shilly-shallying and evasion. It gives a 
fair guide - to an audience now thor- 


oughly schooled in the nuances of the 
medium - to sincerity and trustwor- 
thiness. It does not replace manifestos. 
It cannot obscure the faults or attrac- 
tions of others in the ministerial team. 
It certainly will not confound the brute 
facts of economic history and policy 
Competence. But it might add a useful 
occasion for seeing leaders in action. 
The capacity to perform on television 
is now. for better or worse, an essen- 
tial ingredient in the make-up of a suc- 
cessful democratic politician. 

Latin for love, 
not learning 

N ick Tate, the Government's chief 
curriculum adviser, has a tendency 
to wallow in strange prejudices, for 
example over the question of teaching 
children this island's story as if there 
were a single, agreed version. Now he is 
suggesting primary school children might 
benefit from learning Latin. Nonsense. 

Classics teachers love to assure us that 
learning Latin helps children with gram- 
mar and other romance languages. 
Maybe it does, maybe it doesn't. But 
Latin is a dead language, and we have 
enough trouble persuading children to 
speak English. The ancient languages are 
a beautiful ornament, not a necessity: let 
them be studied out of love alone. 
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Put adoption 
needs before 
party politics 

Sir As lawyers concerned with the 
! welfare of children in care and 
. adoption proceedings we share the 
concerns of the British Agencies for 
Adoption* Fostering (BAAF) at ' 
jhjguggestions that the Government 
® *wiU not make time available in the 
coming parliamentary session for 
an Adoption Bill for England and 
Whies. 

It would be a grave disservice to 
children if their interests were to be 
subordinated to party political 
, considerations, and we urge all 
parties to ensure that priority is j 

given to facilitating the passage of a ! 
BID already published in draft, . 
generally non-contentions, which is 
designed to promote the interests 
of children. Subject to some - 
necessary amendments, on most of 
which we expect a wide measure of 
agreement, the draft Bid would ' 

. provide a sound legislative . 
framework for adoption. ' • 

The 1976 Adoption Act not only 
fails to reflect current practice, 
which has changed enormously in 
the Last 20 years, but also fits 
imperfectly with the Children Act 
1989 in a number of respects. 

Atpreseotj if a step-parent 
! adopts the child of hs or her spouse, 

; that spouse also has to become an 
adoptive parent Parents are 


Wt 
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in later life. The proposed 
legislation would end this- as has 
■ already been provided for Scotland 

in the OiQdreiifScotland) Act 1995. 

The draft BQl contains measures 
which would give effect to the 
provisions ofthe 1993 Hague 
,i.- Convention on Intercoi mu y 

„ i 'an * r ' Adoption, not only in, England and 

Whies but also in the rfcst of the „ • 
UK. The convention. contains ' 
important safeguards without 
; which children remain at risk of 
exploitation through mtercoimtry 
adoption. 

Where changes to legislation are 
i proposed in detaD; but delayed for 

an indefinite period, there can be 
\ [ U* l confusion among both 

? . professionals and the public about 

what the law actually ^says". It also 

“ J provides a rationale to postpone 

important improvements in 
practice and procedures. 

Adoption is a unique way of 
• providing “a family for life for • 

, children who cannot return to then- 
birth fa mil i« s —these children are 
% often the most disadvantaged in our 

™ society and, if a dear decision is not 

made about their future, the long- 

_■ term effects may be very senous. 

‘ TV . JENNIFER JENKINS, 

Chafr,BAAFLegfilGnnq> 

His Honour THO MAS H EALP 
His Honour Judge PETER 
URQUHARX 

. ALLAN LEVY QC 

LardMESTONQC 
: ANDREW McFARLANE 
•i IANEHOYAL 

BARBARA SLOMNICKA 
SUSANNA WALKER 
• ; JOHN MITCHELL 
PAUL EVANS 
IAN ROBERTSON 
. •••■ BARBARA MTICHELS 

• maggierae 
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Michael Heath’s Britain : Eva Herziffova launches new Wonderbra week 


Mind, body and 
chronic fatigue 

Sir: Well said, Yvette Cooper 
(“Tired of all this miserable ME 
stuff”, 4 October). We too have had 
some “help” for our nrild but 
relapsed Chronic Fatigue 
Syndrome that has demoralised 
rather than encouraged us. We 
have also faced the problem that 
laymen think the term “chronic 


in Esther Rantzen’s appalling ME 
programme) of stigmatising people 
with mental illness as somehow 
morally inferior. 

As the Joint Colleges’ report, 
referred to in the article, makes 
dear, ME (better termed Chronic 
Fatigue Syndrome) usually has 
both physical and psychiatric 
components. Sufferers who, 
because of fear of stigma, deny the 


bedridden through exhaustion. 
They then conclude that if you’re 
not, if saD in your mind. 

There seeraslittle doubt that 
CFS is an illness that affects and is 
affected by both physiological and 
psychological processes. It causes 
widely droering symptoms. Some, 
people, particularly adolescents, 
are sorely debilitated. Others, like . 
us, cope for years with milder 
symptoms that ebb and flow. 

The problems for the medical 

f.„v e n ; j • 


treatment are particularly acute. 
But explaining, the condition and 
getting supportive action from 
officialdom, employers and even 
well-intentioned friends is doubly 
difficult. ... 

Until the causes and cures of 
CFS are underetood,we have to 

take care to present what we do 
know as lucidly as possible, both to 
the sufferers and to educate 
those who are in a position to help 
or hinder. 
makypsmm 
NIK WOOD 
London E9 

Sin Yvette Cooper (4 October), 
typ' ring nf her experiences with 
complains of people who 
tho ugh t shs had apsyoriariic. nota 
“ttonnar Alness. This is another 


influences on treatment, both 
deprive themselves of sometimes 
helpful forms of therapy and 
- denigrate others, suffering from - 
depression, as not really ifl at alL 
What they do for themselves is 
their own business. Their attitudes 
to those suffering from depression 
are not acceptable. 

Professor PHILIP GRAHAM 
London NWS 


How Jung beat 
Ceausescu 

Sir: I discovered Jung (“A psychic 
pyramid seller”, 1 October) when I 
was a young Romanian searching 
for an alternative to the all- 
pervasive Marxist ideology and I 
must confess that I never 
considered Freud as more than a 
manicured version of Marx, with 
the sam e love for dogma and 
hatred for the good side ofthe 
human souL - 
One ofthe secrets ofthe 
perennial appeal of Jung is the 
convincing way in which he put the 
individual above any system, 


showing that any totalitarian 
regime (be h Communist or fascist) 
relies heavily on individuals who 
have not yet reached the stage of 
“wholeness” or “individuation” 
which your article tries to deride 
but which is the infallible mark of a 
genuine h umankin d. 

BOGDAN I BERCHJ 
London SE22 

Bill for Trident 
still to be paid 

Sin I admire Clare Short’s honesty. 
There should be more decent 
people like her in Parliament. 
However, she is simply wrong in 
asserting m her speech to the 
Labour Party conference that 
“there are no savings to be made by 
scrapping Trident” (report, 4 
October). | 

Whoever briefed Ms Short I 


£10bn of the £12bn of the 
construction costs for Trident 

submarines has already been 

committed and the rest will have 
been expended by the time of a 
May 1997 election, Indent is a 
financial fail accompli. Wrong. 

The huge hangover costs of 
Trident are its operational, repair, 
refit and decommissioning costs. 
Estimates vary from Greenpeace's 
£21bn to £38bn calculated % Sir 
Ronald Mason, former Chief 
Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of 
Defence, who chaired the working 
group that advocated the purchase 
of Trident from the United States. 
As Ms Short battles for 


resources after she becomes 
minister for overseas development 
next year, she should not overlook 
the Trident savings pot. 

Dr DAVID LOWRY 
Stoneleigh, Surrey 

Tories cut down 
on factory safety 

Sin The explosion at Albright and 
Wilson (report, 4 October) should 
focus public attention on changes 
being made by the Tbzy 
government to the inspection 
activities of the Health and Safety 
Executive. 

On 17 July this year, the 
Department oflrade and Industry 
ran a deregulation seminar for the 
chemical industry. The GMB was 
there and heard government 
ministers beg industry to tell ir what 
health and safety laws to get rid of. 
Yet in 1994, after one of the most 
searching reviews of health and 
safety legislation, the Government 
accepted a report showing there 
was no “unnecessary burden" 
placed on UK firms by such laws. 

In March this year, the 
Government kicked out 85 of its 
most senior health and safety 
inspectors to save money. It also 
reorganised the whole of the 
Health and Safety Executive 
chemical division. 

Encouraging “self-regulation’ 1 
while restricting inspection 
activities only leads to the lives of 
workers and the public beingput at 
ride The Tbries say that safety 
standards will be maintained. We 
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can only expect that safety 

standards will falL 

NIGEL BRYSON 

Director. Health and Environment, 

GMB 

London SW19 


Secret messages 
on the Internet 

Sin Regarding encryption 
technology (report, 2 October; 
letter, 7 October), could 
governments not pass a law similar 
to that which applies to search 
warrants? The authorities could 
apply to a judge for a warrant to 
enforce the disclosure of decryption 
keys in the case of a suspected 
crime. This would answer civil 
liberty or commercial worries by 
offering recourse to a legal defence 
and remove the need fora 
bureaucracy to administer an the 
private keys. Of course, the security 
services would not then be able to 
view encrypted files in secret, 

ANDREW THORNBURY 
Aberdeen 


Nation of vandals 

Sin I sympathise with John QmdiU 
(fetter, 4 October) in his criticism of 
John Glimmer’s calling for we D- 
mannered architecture in our cities. 
As a currentwitness to my 
neighbour’s systema tic ruination of a 
fine Arts and Crafts bouse with 
repfecement windows etc. lean think 
of no better quotation than that of 
our^reai Edwardian architect Sir 
Edwm Lutyens, who said: “Tbe 
public don’t know and don't really 
care a dog’s leg about architecture.” 
TERENCE EDGAR 
WaUase\\ Wimd 


Neglected death 
camp survivors 

Sin I would like to add my voice to 
the comments on Holocaust 
survivors (Letters, 1 and 3 October). 
Why are we so neglected? 

1 came here from Bergen-Belsen 
when I was six. In 196S. 20 years 
later, the Federal Republic of 
Germany paid me £48630 
compensation which included, I 
was told, the loss of my father in 
Auschwitz. He, along with my 
sister, grandmother, numerous 
relatives and 13 million other 
people, was murdered- An 
agreement between governments 
prevented any further claims. 

Governments make decisions, 
Swiss banks hoard gold, works of art 
are withheld from their rightful 
owners, the Bank of England holds 
£40m of so-called Nazi ftmds. and 
50 years go by before there is serious 
debate and polite suggestions that 
these funds should be used to 
benefit Holocaust survivors. 

Here is the dear indication that 
we are still regarded as victims and, 
worse still, see ourselves as victims 
grateful to our host country for our 
existence. That is our inheritance. 
That is why we remain neglected 
and will do so until we stop 
apologising for being alive and 
demand our rights as people. 
MAURICE BUK 
London EC2 

Sir. One good use that could be 
made of the money stolen by the 
Nazis from Jews and sequestered 
by German Swiss bankers after the 
war would be to compensate Arabs 
deprived of their property to make 
way for Jewish settlement. 

Another would be to 
compensate Germans like Frau 
Herts Fuchs of Dresden, who lost 
everything - husband property and 
health - as a result of giving shelter 
to two Jews on the run at the end of 
the war and whose only wish now is 
to return to the smallholding from 
which she was ousted. (She has. 
incidentally, been decorated for 
her courage and humanity by Israel 
but not by Germany, whose good 
name she has done so much to 
rescue). Why should the surviving 
heirs of those killed in the 
Holocaust be specifically 
compensated for losses shared by 
half of Europe? 

Professor JOHN A DAVIS 
Cambridge 


Baffling bypass 

Sir. How can a government 
supposedly committed to the 
concept of sustainable 
development contemplate building 
the Salisbury bypass, an 1 1-mile 
dual carriageway across one of the 
most environmental hi sensitive 
areas of the country (report 2 
October)? Il was the Prune 
Minister who said in the foreword 
to the Government *5 
environmental polity White Paper 
This Common Inheritance: “We 
must put a proper value on the 
natural world; it would be odd to 
cherish a Constable and not the 
landscape he depicted." 

AD DEACON 
Salishwy 


Starting young 

Sin A copy of the Conservative 
Party's booklet 37 k Worid Says Life 
I is Better in Britain was delivered to 
my door by a young girl less than 10 
years old Is mis an example of the 
skills revolution that will transform 
our workforce to compete with the 
Ear East? 

BILL ONWUSAH 
London El 5 
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AD2001: he’s 

older and 
greyer, but he’s 
still in power . ... 
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The political 
odyssey 
continues. 
Against all 
expectations 
John Major 
won the 1997 
general 
election. Tony 
Blair left 
Britain to take 
up a Yale 
professorship. 
Donald 
Macintyre 
charts the new 
Tory agenda 
as the party 
heads for its 
25th year in 
government 
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I t was 2001. The silvery- 
haired John Major, now 
in sight of beating Mar- 
garet Thatcher’s record 
of 1 1 years in office, had 
been looking back on the fre- 
netic year of millennium cele- 
brations. It was, he said in a 
pre-conference interview, a 
special pleasure that Saatchi’s 
campaign to persuade the pub- 
lic to take up the National 
Lottery-funded offer of free 
IT training for all had been 
such a success. What better use 
of the Millennium Fund, now 
that the parties were over? 
Even the disappointment of 
Sir John Glimmer, the dis- 
tinctly green National Envi- 
ronmental Agency chairman, 
who had wanted to buy a rain- 
forest with the money, had 
been short-lived. 

To the deep frustration of 
ambitious Tones who had writ- 
ten him off in the runup to the 
1997 election. Major was riding 
high- His role as doyen of Euro- 
pean leaders had been gratify- 
ingly enhanced by the stresses 
within the EU caused by the 
single currency. Riots over the 
past year in Rome and Paris 
and demands that Germany 
pull out of the EU, all testified 
to the good sense of his deci- 
sion, after one of the longest 
hesitations in political history, 
to stay out of EMU. 

And round him, as he 
reminded an appreciative Lord 
David Frost, Britain had been 
changing fast. The veteran 
interviewer could scarcely get a 
word in as the PM wanned to 
his theme of bow he has made 
unemployment the lowest in 


the Western World. And after 
decades of Tory minis ters deny- 
ing that crime had anything to 
do with unemployment. Major 
boasted that the slow reduction 
in crime figures was directly 
related to the fall in the jobless 
total - though, of course, he 

I (referred to use homely Tory 
anguage to do SO. “The devil 
makes work for idle hands,” he 
told Lord Frost, a little smugly. 

It wasn’t just that the job 
seeker's allowance, introduced 
back on the inauspicious eve of 
the 1996 Tbry conference, had 
paid such unforeseen divi- 
dends. Off the dole queues had 
come three groups: those who 
had simply lost the wiH and con- 
fidence to work; those who had 
been vigorously functioning in 
the black economy while draw- 
ing the dole; and those who had 
made the calculation that if an 
unpleasant job gave them only 
£10 a week more than benefits, 
it wasn’t worth having. 

Nor was it that workfare had 
been such a success. It was 
that the workfare “graduates'” 
had had their chances of getting 
permanent jobs dramatically 
improved by the new employ- 
ment “green zones”. On new 
industrial estates recruits 
signed a contract explicitly 
excluding them from all those 
tiresome and archaic provi- 
sions of the corporate state, 
such as protection from unfair 
dismissal. The wages were low; 
as everyone now knew, this 
was a first step towards the abo- 
lition of industrial tribunals 
and possibly the racial equality 
and equal opportunities com- 
missions as well. The jobs, in 
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many cases, were frighteningly 
insecure. But for those who 
worked hard and didn’t com- 
plain, there was a chance of 
moving up the income scale. 

Indeed, the green zones were 
part of an extensive p r ogra m me 
of deregulation which had 
eluded the third- and fourth- 
term administrations. The 
whole system of industrial acci- 
dent compensation and health 
and safety at work enforce- 
ment bad been privatised. So, 
too, had the enforcement of 
building and fire regulations. 

Instead, it was left to insur- 
ance companies to ensure that 
factories, offices and housing 
projects were safe. Employers 
hadn’t been too happy about 
this: the premiums added to 
non-wage costs, and to the 
annoyance of many bosses the 
insurance companies seemed 
even more zealous than their 
public servant predecessors. 
But given that they had been 
clamouring for further reduc- 
tions in public spending, they 
couldn't complain too loudly. 

Changes in education had 
been no less dramatic. The 
right, for example, of outside 
organisations - from churches 
and voluntary groups to edu- 
cational entrepreneurs in 
league with local parents - to 
start new schools and then turn 
them into grant-maintained 
schools withm the state system, 
had existed in the fourth term. 
What’s more, Gillian Shephard 
had already removed the stip- 
ulation that new schools could 
not start when there were still 
vacant places in existing ones. 

But nothing much happened 
until (he huge fifth-term change 
of accounting within the edu- 
cation system introduced in 
1997. Under the system of cap- 
ital charging - already operat- 
ing in the NHS during the 
fourth term - schools would 
henceforth have budgets which 
took account of capital de- 
preciation. And to borrow 
money for expansion or refurb- 
ishment they had to be able to 
meet the interest charges on the 
debt incurred. If they were 
popular, that was fine. But if 
they were weak schools, they 
would become weaker. Equally, 



a new school could compete for 
funds on level terms, knowing 
that it would Recover some of 
the capital costs ofstart-up if it 
succeeded 

There had been some prob- 
lems»of course: the highly pub- 
licised, collapse of some new 
schools. And the prospect of 
educational companies, some 
of them US-owned taking over 
inner ricy sink compreheusives 
- and running them for profit 
with an income from the state 
which increased as its league 
table standing improved - was 
stm strictly for the sixth term. 

Major was now confident 
that he - or his successor as 
Tbry leader -would win again. 
After all, with Labour split in 
two by the defeat, and Tbny 
Blair now President of Yale 
University and Bill Clinton's 
most intimate and prominent 
adviser, how could he fail? 

But with money following 
the pupil, an internal, market 
was already generating a new 
energy in the education system. 
In some .cases teachers had 
bought into the new freedom to 
form schools within schools - 
language and NVQ academies 
for example. Indeed the fact 
that teachers had started to run 
their own institutions - often 


sharing facilities with the, 
.mother school . T was at.last 
beginning ‘to weaken the oehr. ' 
tralisinfi, politicised NUX . 

On the criticaTissue of wel- 
fare reform, progress had been 
slower. Still an old-fashioned 
univeisalist by instinct. Major 
had resisted ending child bene- 
fit for the better off. Indeed it 
was hard for him to do other- 
wise after the fuss the Ibries 
had made in the election cam- 
paign about Gordon Brown's 
plans to take it away from the 
parents of 1 6-to- 1 8-year-olds. 

But he had given his increas- 
ingly radical Social Security 
Secretary Stephen Do null his 
bead in announcing the first 
step towards what in the long 
term would revolutionise our 
concert of the welfare state: the 
progressive privatisation of the 
basic state pension. In a move 
closely based on the Chilean 
measure of 1981, employees 
would now be invited in return 
for sharply reduced national 
insurance contributions, to save 
a proportion of their earnings 
- in Chile it is between 10 and 
20 per cent - in a pension 
account, redeemable only when 
they retire, and managed by 
competing and state-regulated 
private-sector pension prov- 


iders. Instead of the basicstate 
pension theywguldthen get the 
whole of their' contributions,' 
plus interest, in the form of a 
retirement annuity . 

The value of the pension 
and the date for retirement 
would depend on the level of 
contributions Existing workers 
could stay .within the state sys- 
tem, but new ones would have 
to insure against their retire- 
ment in (his way. And though 
DorrelTs announcement had 
been limited to pensions, it 
was increasingly dear that the 
manifesto for' the next term 
would extend the principle to 
unemployment and sickness 
benefit 

Suddenly, the far-reaching 
agenda, worked up in the 
fourth term by the Adam Smith 
Institute's Dr Madsen Ptrie, of 
replacing state social insurance 
with the private sector-run indi- 
vidual “Fortune Account”, was 
becoming a reality. .... 

And, of course, privatisation. 
The newly privatised London 
Underground was now running 
so well, combined -with a 
swingeing parking tax in city 
centres, that. commuters were 
beginning to turn back to pub- 
lic transport. Postways PLC, 
the 60 per cent Dutch-owned 


co mpa n y which had taken over 
the Royal Mail, was waging a 

fierce price war with their nvals 
DHL, whose ugly but ubiqui- 
tous yellow letterboxes bad 
become such a feature of the 
.urban landscape. 

; There was much more, of 

course. Major was proud of the 

revival of local democracy now 
that he had ended capping and 
pinched from Labour the idea 
of armnal council elections. 
The unifo rm business rate had 
been abolished, and a new, 
locally-decided rate introduced 
— directly relating the location 
.of business investment to the 
efficiency of local authorities. In 
the North West, a pilotschemc 
in locally-raised sales taxes was . 
underway. # 

There were problems, natn- : 
rally. Major had resisted his 
friend Ian Lang's advice to set ' 
up a Scottish parliament and 
the Scottish National Party was 
growing daily in strength. Sir 
James Goldsmith, undaunted 
by tbe Referendum Party’s 
indifferent showing in the 1997 
election, had bought the newly 
privatised Channel Four and 
was now seeking to fight the 
next election on the hot pro- 
tectionist issue of keeping 
imported programmes off dig- 
ital and cable television. And 
the lifestyle sections of glossy 
ma gazin es were filled with sto- 
ries about tbe new generation 
of rich layabouts who didn’t 
have to work at all because of 
the wholesale abolition of 
inheritance tax. But, all in all, 
there was plenty to be satisfied 
about Having won not one but 
two elections against the odds, 
Major was, truly, tbe comeback 
kid. 

Complete fantasy? At one 
level, no. There isn't an idea in 
this scenario which hasn't beq*. . 
considered by ministers ancrA 
policy . wanks with at least scone 
access to tbe manifesto-making 
process. A good deal offt - pri- 
vatisation of the Royal Mail and 
the Londoo Underground - is 
a near, certainty if Major were 
to win a fifth term. He appar- 


ently, wants to abolish inherit- 
ance tai' And” if he could widen 
the sources of school provision 
within the state sector, he 
would. 

On another level, of course, 
it's just a dream - or nightmare, 
depending on your tastes. It 
deliberately assumes uniformly 
benign consequences for a 
range of utterly untested and 
potentially explosive policies. 
Freed of any obligation to 
appease a right wing which had 
in 19 95 written off his chances 
of winning, he would - or 
should - be his own man. And 
even if that were hot his 
instinct, which it is, Kenneth 
Clarke, also riding high as the 
architect of an election-win- 
ning budget, would be There tcflL 
warn him against going too far. . 2 
Clarke recently pointed out v 
that Chile was a military dicta- 
torship when it privatised its 
social insurance system. 

Nevertheless, there’s much 
in this fantasy that wfl] keep the 
more zealous of the party rep- 
resentatives going in Bourne- 
mouth as they str ugg le to sus- 
pend their own disbelief that 
their party can win. If fantasis- 
ing about a fifth term can’t sus- 
tain them this week,what will? 


How the horse chestnut conkered Britain 



Miles 

Kington 

I t is sometimes pointed 
out to the British that 
they have wonderful 
things growing wild which 
they completely ignore. We 
read about French chefs 
combing our woods for rare 
fungi. We see fishermen 
catching langoustines and 
spider crabs to be exported to 
places where they like eating 
these things better titan we 
do. The Romans introduced 
the sweet chestnut tree into 
Britain 2,000 years ago, and 
we are still not particularly 
grateful for its fruit. 

But there is one thing we 
harvest and use which the 


continentals never harvest 
and use, and that is the fruit 
of the horse chestnut. 

Yes, I mean conkers. 

We, and we alone in the 
world, have devised a use for 
conkers. Nowhere else in the 
world do people drill holes 
in conkers, put string 
through, tie knots and then 
proceed to bash each other's ! 
cookers to bits. 

I was once in France, in 
the Cognac region, at conker 
time, and the.chestnut trees 
were disgorging showers of . 
big, brown beautiful conkers, 
veined and marbled like 
repro furniture, as big as 
truffles. (Not those nasty 
little black thing s grubbed up 
unhygienicaliy m the woods 
by specially trained pigs, but 
proper big British rum 
truffles lying in their black 
paper nests on Thornton’s 
display shelves. ..) 

1 gathered a bag full of 
these shining French 
conkers, which were being 
totally ignored by all the 
schoolchildren of France, 
and took them bade to my 
children in London. The 
French customs official who 
looked in my conker bag at 
the airport as I embarked for 
England was taken aback. 


“Ooh, la, la - on les mange en 
Aitgfetent? Quelle cuismer 
Incrvyablel Here was a 
man who knew all about 
cooking but had -never heard 
of the game of conkers. And 
here we British are at the 
conker season again, that - 
brief period , of the_year when 
little boys throw sticks up at 
chestnut trees, when string 
disappears from kitchen 
drawers and when hot 
debates take place on the 
morality or otherwise of 
soaking conkers in vinegar, 
probably the only time that 
little boys ever take an 
interest in the properties of 
vinegar, except when they 
are discussing whether it 
should be sprinkled on the 
fish as well as the chips 
Some years I see no 
games of conkers being 
played at all, but it seems to 
be back with a bang this 
' year, as although tbe 
blackberrying season is over, 
the lanes of Wiltshire are. 
still full of people a- 
■ gathering. Indeed, my son’s 

SChOOl WBS or ganising - a 

conker competition this . 

weekend ^havebeen^ 

game for the fusnimie, 
which means of course* that I 


have been drawn into it, and 
I bad quite forgotten what a 
painful business it is. Every 
time you miss the other 
conker with your blow, 
which is what happens most 
times, your conker whistles 
past their conker at 
tremendous speed and ends 
up cracking you on the knee, 
or forearm, or worse. Next 
year I must wear protective 
dothiag. Children, of course, 
think that the violence is an 
added attraction. 

My son, who is no fool and 
knows that nature is usually 
up to some trick, has also 
asked me what conkers are 
really /or, and I have given 
him a guarded sex education 
talk about tree procreation, 
'about the way some trees 
spread their seed by using 
the wind, some depend on 
birds for carrying me seeds 
to a distance, and some use, 
well, other methods. 

“How far do conkers 
• spread chestnut trees?” be 
asked, and I had to admit . 
that conkers cannot % and 
don't bounce very well, and 
nobody thinks they are edible 
and worth picking, so they do 
not travel very far, but I have 
been thinking abort it since 
and it hassuddenly occurred 


to me that the horse chestnut 
is the onfy tree that is smart 
enough to propagate itself 
tfirvugh a children '$ game and 
therefore gets its fruit taken 
further than any other tree. 

As obediently as a blackbird 
taking yew berries, or the 
wind taking lime tree seeds, 
little boys take away loads of 
conkers. Some are used for 
games of conkers, and 
cracked, and ruined, but from 

my own observation most 

conkers are discarded 
through boredom and are 
therefore, with luck, 

transported severed miles to 

start life again as a new tree. 

.In my case, don’t forget, I 
once transported a bag of 
conkers several hundred 
miles from the Cognac area 
of France to central London. 

By any other standard it was 

an idiotic thing to do. Bnt 
seen as an example of tree 
propagation, it is a blinding 
success story. At the time, of 

coarse, 1 imagined I was just 
faking home some conkers 
for the children. Now, I . 
realise, I was merely a 
helpless victim of evolution 
a hapless tool in the hands of 
nature’s blind urge to 

ppocreate. ft mafces a 
feel humble, somehow. 
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Nato should have 


good news for 
Alexander Lebed 


Y bu cannot help liking the 
growling maverick Alex- 
ander Lebed, Russia's 
national security supremo. Yes- 
terday Russia’s rumbling loose 
cannon arrived at Nato's Brus- 
sels headquarters - his first 
visit to the lair of the Western 
alliance which, as a former 
Russian general, he was 
brought up to fear and distru st 
In the past few weeks he has 
sounded dire warnings about 
the state of the vast but crumb- 
ling Russian military machin e, 
and about the dire conse- 
quences if Nato proceeds with 
its plans to expand to the east 
ranging from firing a salvo of 
missiles - albeit “rusty’* ones - 
to cutting off trade with Ger- 
many and the US. 

The irony is that there are a 
lot of people in Nato who sym- 
pathise with Lebed’s publicly 
expressed view that Nato 
should not expand to the east 
After all, getting 16 nations to 
agree on anything is difficult 
enough: more members mean 
more problems. And the Nato 
security guarantee is a pretty 
Draconian commitment. If 
Poland joins Nato, and then 
finds itself at war with Ukraine, 
which may be backed by 
Russia, Nato could find itself 
dragged into something very 
nasty indeed. There is a hidden 
purpose behind Mr Lebed's visit - a quiet and 
unstated collusion between Russia and Nato, 
giving new and real force to the coded phrase 
“16 plus one”. Nato and Russia. 

The Russian 



stales in 1940 and continuing 
with an unexpected bonanza - 
the vidbzjous sweep of the Red 
Army to Berlin - (he Soviet 
Union re-established a cordon 
sanifairc of client states stretch- 
ing as faras the Elbe. 


Among the keenest appB- 
i three 


Christopher 

Bellamy 


The West 
has little to 
gain, and 
much to 
lose, in 
expanding 
eastwards 


statements against Nato 


cants to join Nato are the 
Baltic states - Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania. Nato - includ- 
ing Britain — has been training 
the Baltics’ aimed forces to 
bring them op to “Nato stand- 
ard . But although, propor- 
tionally speaking, the invest- 
ment m the Baltics has been 
greater than elsewhere, they are 
not in the front rank for join- 
ing Nato in 1999. The reason is 
obvious. They abut on to Rus- 
sia's heartland, and were the 
Soviet Union's {gateway to the 
sea. Private discussions be- 
tween Mr Lebed and Nato’s 
Secretary General, Javier 
Solana, are likely to sketch out 
adeaL “Yes, take Roland, Hun- 
gary and the Czech republic if 
you want to, but leave the 
Baltics”. - 

That has attractions for 
Nato. The litany has been con- 
sistent: “Nato membership also 
brings obligations. It involves 
not only receiving security but 
also contributing to it” Cm the 
far tide of the Baltic, im against 
Russia, the Baltics wifi absorb 
a lot of security but not offer much in return. 

Poland, the Czech Republic ami Hungary are 
different. Central European, even liberal by 
tradition, they are obvious candidates for mem- 
bership not only of Nato but also the EU-for 


“expansion” were all for home consumption. . which they are also front-runners! From Nato’s 
At the weekend, Mr Lebed looked forward to paintof view, they have also Offered a disprop- 
com plica ted but civilised dialogue” with. - ortwnate contribution totbe art of war in recent 


Jogue 

Nato. Privately, there was nonCr'of the tub-' .centuries: individual Poles fi ghting with the 
thumping polemic associated with 7 hfc public' Allies played a distinguished role in the ASied 
appearances, which has more to dcr with, hjs effort mthe last world war. The 'Czechs built 
position as heir-apparent to )B<iifi "YeMn .baHiagt tanks - later adoptedTby the Germans, 
than with his current postion. He lms teas jaflu?' - Andthmk of the Bren gun - the Bmo-Enfiekt 
race on Russian pokey towards Natofoauhe . a Czech design, adorned with great success by 
likes tn make tint, and has nr>mgnrfartftfQp<^n- the British. Attending -j oint Poksh-British 


date on Nato expansion. Russia's foreign min- 
ister, Yevgeny Primakov, calls the. shots, and 
he has made it dear that he does not want the 
issue of Nato expansion to threaten the co- 
operation between Russia and the West, which 


manoeuvres the otherweeJqone could not fell 
to sense the affinity between them. 

The exercises have a practical purpose: to 
test whether eastern European countries can 
work with Nato as part of a militaty alliance. 


Russia desperately -needs if it is to enjoy the- Privately, Natoge^eialsdoubt whether the dif- 


_ it feels if deserves, 
the' talk of Nato “expansion” is a little 
misleading. Nato does not particularly want to 
expand. The newly democratic and free states 
of eastern Europe want to join, and have been 
hammering on the door The three leading can- 
didates - Poland, the Czech Republic and Hun- 
gary - are likely to be invited to join in May, 
and are expected to enter the alliance on its 
50th anniversary, in April 1999. 

Russia's worries are understandable, even 
well-founded. For more than 200 years Rus- 
sia and the Soviet Union approached security 
in a remarkably consistent fashion: push the 
potential “enemy” further and further away, 
so that space could be traded for time. The 
tsars had Poland, Russia’s “sword arm, stick- 
ing out into Europe 7 ', as Kail Marx described 
it Beginning with the annexation of the Baltic 


fe&nces in command, control arid commun- 
kationsTriH.be overcome sufficieutfyby 1999. 
The joinf exercises so far have concentrated 
on less demanding tasks: peacekeeping, search 
and rescue, humanitarian aid. They have also 
been doing it for real, in Bosnia. 

But Russia, too, has been woriring with Nato 
in Bosnia - very successfully, wiffi a L200-. 
strong Russian brigade working under toe con- 
trol of the US-led division m Tfazla. Nato 
expansion, and a special relationship between 
Nato and Russia, already exist. It is one area 
where reality is well in advance of the theory. 

Perharps this is the key. Practice is more 
important than theory. The benefits of expand- 
ing Nato are slight, if that. The disadvantages 
are obvious and real Lebed should be sent 
back to Russia with assurances that Nato will 
not be knocking on his door. 


Is this the man to 


say ‘No, minister’? 


s 


ir Gordon Downey is 
a citizen beyond sus- 
picion. He belongs to 
that elevated class, 
most of them former 


by David Walker 


<av3 servants or judges, who 
it their Ks, 


have already got 
which means they ought to be 
able to risk offending the pow- 
ers that dispense gongs. They 
usually have their pensions, so 
there should be no financial 
incentives to be craven. 

They also have another char- 
acteristic. They often lack per- 
sonality - as the modem world 
tends to define h. Sir Gordon, 
say his friends, is an amusa’ng 
bloke, but his public demeanour 


is grey, be does not play to the 
‘ i the a 


i cut and 


cameras and avoids i 
thrust of debate. - 
Some might think that a 
virtue. But what if be now finds 
himself in a situation where 
what the public interest 
demands is voice, nifty foot- 
work, maybe even a willingness 
to scream? The Parliamentary 
Commissioner for S tandar ds 
inay have to shout loud enough 
toteHJohn Major that he is not 
going to get a reliable report 
made three months let alone 
three weeks, to tell jSir Robin 
Butler, the Cabinet Secretary, 
that he needs two or more of 
the sharpest brains Whitehall 
can offer to help him wade 
through the mound of docu- 
ments produced by the Hamil- 
ton affair, to tell Sir Geoffrey 
Johnson-Smith of the Proce- 
dures Committee that he needs 
crystal-dear terms of reference 
now and, even more important, 
a copper-bottom guarantee 
that toe report is produced his 
way,- ; : v 

If SirGordon "Downey plays 
true to Joan he may opt for 
sflenct£\Btit going; jporto' voce 
about ^hls staffing,‘.^atiQul his 
task* about the very ^pasture of 
the MBs’! \ 

him COtfid diminish his CTurii 

role. 

It is hard to bear iD of Sir 
Gordon as a man or a husband 
(his wife, now retired, has 
worked in both the state and 
private sectors as a teacher) and 
a father. Hk daughter is a solic- 
itor who recently had a child 
and his son works for IBM. His 
career is - in Whitehall terms 
- not quite top rank but pretty 
distinguished none toe less. He 
entered the Treasury in the 
Fifties and rose to toe rank of 
deputy secretary, in toe years 
when tiie Treasury thought it 
could (and did) manage' a full- 



Sir Gordon Downey may find himself in a 
situation where the public interest demands 
nifty footwork and a willingness to scream 


employment economy and do 
such forge 


stten things as indus- 
trial policy. In toe Whitehall 
way he was tipped off that he 
would not make it to toe top 
there, though a permanent sec- 


retaryship might come his way 
in a spending department 
Instead, after a spell in toe 
Central Policy Review Staff, he 
walked into a job he had him- 
self helped to create. He 
become Comptroller and Audi- 
tor General (C&AG), the pub- 
lic’s chief financial watchdog, 
and head of toe National Audit 
Office. On leaving the NAO in 
1987, Sir Gordon went to Ernst 
and Young accountants, then to 
the City, becoming first chair- 
man of Fimbra (the Financial 
Intermediaries, Managers and 
Brokers Regulatory Associa- 
tion) and then of the Personal 


Investment Authority. Voices 
were to be heard criticising his 
capacity to keep up with a fast- 
changing scene; others say he 
did move swiftly, for example to 
dispense with Fimbra’s first 
chief executive. Sir Gordon has 
also acted as the readers' rep- 
resentative on The Independent. 

The date Sir Gordon left 
the dvil service is important if 
you believe - as many top offi- 
cials of his generation do - that 
under Mrs Thatcher things eth- 
ical started to go adrift. It was 
that year that she sacked the 
bead of the civil service. Sir Ian 
Bancroft. Since then Lord Ban- 


croft has pushed the idea that 
civil servants are “ballast in 


ation." said a contemporary of 
Sir Gordon yesterday, “can be 
relied upon for moral courage 
- which mo.uiN saying no to 
ministers, or MPs if it comes to 
that. He is not going suddenly 
to turn round and become a 
wobbly jelly." 

Independence of mind 
comes with the civil service 
fob. as it uas. In Sir Gordon's 
case this has been buttressed by 
his service as C&AG. a key role 
which involves blowing the 
whistle on permanent secre- 
taries who have done their 
sums wrong or assisting them if 
they are minded to blow the 
whistle on ministers for mis- 
spending public money. 

Sir Gordon was headhunted 
for the job ol Commissioner of 
Parliamentary Standards. A 
cynic might say that, alongside 
all liis formal qualifications, be 
was a parliamentary insider. 
As a former C&AG. he knows 
how the House of Commons 
works. For example, he knows 
how few MPs ever turn up to 
the debates on Public Accounts 
Committee reports, let alone 
how many of them ever bother 
to rend its studies of depart- 
ments and quangos and their 
spending - but he would never 
dream "of making a public 
speech labelling the House of 
Commons as a hopeless moni- 
tor of the JLT5Ubn or marc of 
spending it votes each year 

“Sir Gordon." said a friend 
yesterday, who himself knows a 
thing or two about that semi- 
private world of accounting and 
auditing of public money, “is a 
quiet operator." Sir Gordon 
himself says that as C&AG he 
was prepared to make a racket. 
Asked if he would have played 
the game had he been pressured 
to keep a lid on an embarrass 
ing revelation, he replied: “I 
wouldn't have stood for it," 
Though he doesn't expect that 
kind of pressure now, he notes 
that he is. officially at least, 
retired and so not beholden to 
anyone for his integrity. 

No one questions his per- 
sonal probity. But does he hove 


the wily political skills that 
Id, fo 


the constitution'’; they serve an 
interest higher than any indi- 
vidual set of government min- 
isters. This means that con- 
fronted with wrongdoing they 
should be trusted to blow the 
whistle. The official thcoiy 
remains that set out by Mrs 
Thatcher’s replacement civil 
service head. Lord Armstrong, 
that civil servants obey their 
ministers enthusiastically and 
with no nonsense about higher 
obligations to the Crown or the 
public interest. 

“Civil servants of our gener- 


would, for example, keep him 
out of the various traps set for 
Sir Richard Scott in his arms to 
Iraq inquiry? 

For all the alleged radicalism 
of the Thatcher years, Britain 
is still run by chaps who trust 
other chaps. In such a world 
making a stink, calling the tele- 
vision cameras in, exposing 
MPs to further ridicule and 
embarrassment would lake a 
most uncivil willingness to hold 
Parliament up to damaging crit- 
icism. Uulc in his career to dale 
suggests that Sir Gordon would 
relish such a public scrap. 


So what if politics isn’t sexy? 


The BBC is right to give parties huge coverage, says Samir Shah 


I s there too much political coverage 
television and radio? Many think 
And the finger of guilt points m 


— — i? Many think so. 

the fingsrjrf jgiilt points most 


itai> 


accusingly at toe BBC ^110 view ofDavid 
Walker, in The Independent last week, and 
other commentators, seems to be that toe 
hot-house of Westminster and its self- 
referential denizens should be left to rot 
in their own square mile and be stopped 
from boring the pants off the watching and 
listening millions. 

-- Underpinning this conclusion is toe 
• idea that politicians are a venal lot, con- 
forming increasingly to Disraeli’s descrip- 
: tjrm of a politician's career as one of “phxn-. 
dering and blundering”; that not only is 

I there too much politics broadcast but that 

what we see and hear is arcane and of inter- 
est only to those who belong to the West- 
minster dub; so why bother to report their 
*.•: comings and goings so much? _ 
W . There is some truth in all of this. Tne 
reaction of some of our competitors has 
been to throw in toe towel - 

k • erase to toe absdniemmiimim and fill toe 

* space with more “human mteresTjom- 
‘ JS -a euphemism for a diet of stones 

; about sex, crune and foreign violence. 

The BBC, though, is paying, a bigger 

game. Om covenant with toe Briti^pe^ 

. pjejbunded on the licence fee, is thatwe 
shall not take toe easy route. 

time to strike out on oto own: 

. different and committed not only to enter 

• ; tafo but to inform and educate, toa^ 

- This means a commitment to democracy 

: iSSsSi 

; KSmeyweearnweramkMp.^j^ 
of schools we send our children 
; bf treatment we get in our ho$prtak- 
' Global forces may well signal tbe endof 
the nation stateand its pobpoans ^ ogfrt 

new, pofitidans matter. They can dotous- 

JBftSip Larkin ascribed tp.oBBWto, 
mind filers. As a result^ it *00* duty 
to report and analyse what they say and da 

; 

; srs-isfe 

Sid their ^.Tb .ho* 



echo the words of Than Paine: “Those who 
expect to reap the Messing of freedom must 
undergo toe fatigue of supporting it.” 

There is some truth in the criticisms of 
our political coverage. But toe annual cry 
QMffr pirmhersai party conferences is inac- 
curate and often mischievous. The total 
number of more than 400 being bandied 
about is a spurious one: artificially bumped 
up by counting technical staff who are 
needed to rig and de-rig the equipment; 
and by adding together all the journalists 
accredited, many of whom are there for 
only short periods. The result is that actual 
numbers on any given day are less than haK 
toe grand total However, ifsdear that new 
technology and new ways of working will 
enable us to cut down on numbers. 

- ‘ The charge- that we are too concerned 
with toe Westminster hot-house and that 
our discourse is too recondite also has 
some merit We have garnered information 
from focus groups of “ordinary people" to 


help improve pur understanding of toe 
tnobl ... 


races ana incir a 

^he sheer volume of what we ao. 


problem. Language is a key factor. But 
here there are real difficulties: many peo- 
ple did not understand the meaxurns of 
commonly used words, such as Chief 
Whip. In a world of. sleaze and scandal, 

. such a job tide might be vulnerable toserir 
ous misinterpretation. 


But what practical steps can we take to 
address toe langtiagp problem? Constant 
definitions in the middle of a news pack- 
age would soon irritate many viewers and 
listeners. And yet it is a problem that 
requires urgent solution. 

Another common criticism is that “pol- 
itics is boring”- 1 suspect that people are not 
uninterested in politics but are tired of the 
idiom within which it is so often discussed: 
the ritualistic hostilities, toe lack of con- 
nection to their daily lives; toe pre-occu- 
pation. with the messengers ratoer than toe 
messages; toe soundbite culture. These are 
real problems and not that easy to solve. 

Making better toe connection between 
what happens in Westminster and people's 
lives win heto to make our coverage more 
relevant anawatchable. Equally, we need 
to examine whether we spend too much of 
our time and money addressing toe same 
groups of people. 

- For example, we are pretty good at 
reaching certain groups (predictably the 
better-off, older, middle classes) ana less 
rood with other groups, for example, 
(equally predictably), young people. Now, 
it may be that young people are simply not 
interested in politics. But millions of 18- 
to 25-year-olas will be voting for the first 
time in toe general election and their day- 
to-day lives wfl] be transformed by 
whichever party wins power. It is our duty 
to try to reach them. It cannot be right am- 
ply to say they are not interested and leave 
them to their soaps, musk shows and late-* 
night comedies. We heed to experiment 
and innovate to find ways of 
tics accessible to more people. 

• The BBC plays a key role in defining 
w hat it to live in a democracy. 
Under fire for what, bow and toe volume 
of our coverage, we shall not throw in toe 
towel as others have done. We may well 
st the balance of how much we do for 
it groups of viewers and listeners to 
reach as wide an audience as possible, but 
we shall continue to analyse the forces that 
are shaping their lives. And to give people 
the* information to exercise their democ- 
ratic right to change things. 


The writer is heod cfpoHtictdpmgfarnrries, 
BBC ... 


Remember the 


houses of evil 


G loucester City Council’s 
communications direc- 
tor was po-faced about it 
“It was the council's decision 
that the interests of the city 
would not be served tty 25 
Cromwell Street remaining 
standing”. Accordingly, demo- 
lition began yesterday, and the 
house will not only be tom 
down but every brick will be puW 
verised, every fitting melted 
down, every timber reduced to 
ash, and the cleared site covered 
by a thick con- 
crete plug, as if it 
were full of 
nuclear waste. 

It's obvious: 
the continued 
existence of Fred 
and Rose West’s 
old home would 
be bad for 
Gloucester’s 
image; attract 
the wrong sort 
of sightseers; 
remind ail and 
sundiy of an episode best firmly 
put behind us. Concerns about 
presentation and public rela- 
tions may be invoked, but toe 
urge is andenl and thoroughly 
English, preserved in such max- 
ims as “out of sight, out of 
mind”, “least said, soonest 
mended”. In Dunblane, where 
the gym is to be demolished, a 
similar impulse is at work. 

With respect, it won’t work. 
Tfcn RflUngton Place, where 
John Christie murdered at least 
six women in toe Forties and 
Fifties, had its name changed 
and then in toe 1970s was 
demolished,. But it still attracts 
toe curious, thanks to the Mur- 
der Guide to Britain , which pin- 
points its location. Years after 
demolition, someone pain ted 
REMEMBER CHRISTIE in 
large red letters near toe site. 
If the reverberation of a 


25 h 

Grortu^ 


crime in the popular mind is suf- 
ficiently strong, demolition and 
name-changing will not still it; 
on toe contrary, a gaping, empty 
lot will only serve to suck in the 
prurient and ghoulish, imagi- 
nations working overtime. 
Walking tours of the East End 
attempt to retrace the steps of 
Jack toe Ripper, and the fact 
that nothing remains as it was 
(Room 13“ Miller's Court, 
where his fifth and final victim 
died, is under a car park near 
Spit alii elds mar- 
ket) makes the 
experience more 
spooky rather 
than less. 

Other sites of 
famous crimes, 
left alone, suc- 
ceed in reverting 
to normality of a 
sort The house 
in Cranley Gar- 
dens, north Lon- 
don, where Den- 
nis Nilsen 
dismembered 16 young men. 
was later converted into fiats 
and re-sold. Sonia Sutcliffe 
bought back toe house she had 
been forced to sell to pay com- 
pensation to her husband's vic- 
tims, remarking, “It's not a 
house of horrors, but a very nice 
home." 

The Wests' house should 
have been left standing to 
acquaint the curious with the 
banality of evfl. Places like toe 
London Dungeon try lo 
abstract evil from its human 
context and re-package it as 
entertainment. The result is 
trashy and horrible. But evil is 
all around us, and never sepa- 
rable from human suffering. 
Left standing, 25 Cromwell 
Street would have been a use- 
fill reminder of that. 


Peter Pophazn 


‘Since a 
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Everything 


Everywhere. 


NOKIA 


As soon as you open the new Nokia 9000 Communicator, new and almost unbelievable possibilities emerge. Who could fail to be impressed by the first ever GSM 
mobile phone and palmtop computer to be combined in one slim, portable and highly desirable package? Its capabilities are simply astonishing. Call up a name and 
number from the integral address book and Personal Organiser, then fax a note or send an e-mail while you're still on the move. Quietly browse the Internet, set the 
flexible messaging system to field your calls while you're in a meeting... or simply make a phone call. Amazingly, all with one pocketable lightweight device you can carry 
everywhere. The new Nokia 9000 Communicator. So simple to use, it makes the mobile office a reality. Call 0990 002110 today for a brochure. 


NOKIA 

Connecting People 


Up«w .nd irffM * r i^mM tftrtnurti 
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of Tunnel in 

£4.7bn debt swap 


MICHAEL HARRISON 

Eurotunnel is to swap just over 
half its £8.7bn debt mountain 
for shares and other paper in 
a deal which will give fts hanirc 
immediate ownership of just 
under half the Channel Tunnel 
and put its finances on an even 
keel for the first time in nearly 
a decade. 

^ The complex deal, thrashed 
T out by Eurotunnel and a key 
* steering group of six lenders, 
¥ will see £4.7bn of debt 
exchanged for equity and other 
financial instruments and the 
banks take a 45.5 per cent 
stake in the business. 

Depending on Eurotunnel’s 
performance over the next sev- 
en years, the banks coujd in- 
crease their stake to 60 per cent 
although the company’s 
750,000 shareholders will have 
the option to susbscribe for 
enough shares to retain control. 

The announcement of the 
debt retsructuring package 
paves the way for Eurotunnel 
shares, suspended a week ago 
at 1 15p, to resume trading this 
morning. Brokers were last 
night predicting that the shares 
would rise initially to nearer 
130p - the price at which the 
first tranche of debt will be 
swapped. 

Provided the deal is ap- 
proved tty Eurotunnel's share- 
holders and ratified by the 225 
members of the banking syn- 
^ dicat e, the company will see its 
annual interest payments cut 
W from £650m to £400m a year 
and it average interest. charge 
fall to 52 percent . 

However, the company will 
not have enough spare cadi to 
pay even this lower interest 
charge until sometime in the 
next century so it is effectively . 
taking an interest holiday on a 
portion of the debt untD 2006. 

Sir Alastah Morton, the out- 
going co-chairman of Euro- 


tunnel, described the accord as 
"fair and robust” and said he 
was confident that sharehold- 
ers and banks alike would 
accept the deaL 

“They have from now until 
next spring to sit down 
judge this co mprom ise. I hope 
they will be convinced, I think 
they will,” he said. 

Referring to the possibility 
that smaller banks in the syn- 
diacte will bold ont for a bet- 
ter deal. Sir Alastair added: 
"Nobody wants a collapse and 
nobody is looking fora Dooms- 
day scenario. If that haj 
because of a few blacl 


Sir Alastair: 
‘Nobody wants 
a collapse 
and nobody 
is looking for 
a Doomsday 
scenario’ 


banks, the big banks have de- 
veloped a' way of sorting it 
out” 

As pan of the restructuring 
package Eurotunnel will also 
approach the British and 
french Governments to seek an 
extension of its concession to 
"somewhere between 65 and 99 
years. It is currently due to rim 
but in. 2052. Sir Alastair 
stressed, however, that the deal 
was not con tingent on the con- 
cession being extended - 

Under the terms of the re- . 
structuring announced yester- ■ 
dayEurottmnelwfll swopiibn 

equity notes which k can either 
redeem partially itself in 2003 


or exchange for shares in which 
case existing shareholders 
. would see then holdings dilut- 
ed to just under 40 per cent of 
the equity. 

A further £l-5bn of debt win 
be exchanged for bonds paying 
a 6^25 per cent coupon until 
2003 and the remaining £1.2bn 
of debtwill be swapped for loan 
notes which will initially pay 
fixed interest of 1 percent and 
are redeemable by 2040. 

The key component of the 
deal will be EurotunneFs abil- 
ity to pay some of the interest 
it owes in the form of stabili- 
sation notes which themselves 
wul not bear any interest until 
2006. Eurotunnel has the au- 
thority to issue op to £1.85bn 
worth of these notes. 

In this way Eurotunnel ef- 
fectively avoids paying com- 
pound interest on its debts for 
the next decade by which time 
the company expects h will 
comfortably be able to meet its 
debt service obligations and 
more. "It is the compound in- 
terest that IriDs you and this deal 
puts a cap on that," Sir Alas- 
tair said. 

_ The co n ve rsi on price for the 
first £lbn of debt and the sta 
bilks ti nn notes wiD be 130p 
The equity notes will be con 
verted at a price of I50p a share 
Alternatively, Eurotunnel can 
redeem a portion of them 
through the proceeds of a free 
w arra nt issue giving existing 
shareholders the right to sub- 
sdbe for new shares at 15 Op. 

Of Eurotunnel's 750,000 
shareholders, 81 per cent are 
French while 68 per ent of its 
equity is held by individuals 
rather than institutions. Ttoo 
thirds of French shareholders 
need to vote in favour of the 
deal at an extraordinary zneet- 
holding ■ 

it least ?5.:4>er eent. of the 
etpiity. «' I ' . 

Comment, page 25 
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Ofgas tries 
to calm row 
with Gas 


Sir Alastair Morton, announcing details yesterday of the ‘fair and robust’ accord 


ROLLERCOASTER RIDE FOR CHANNEL TUNNEL INVESTORS 


(DltatenW, 1987: BtatupneftaSes E5bn In bank loans and 
ifijg begins beneath Shakespeare CBff in 
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MICHAEL HARRISON 

Clare Spottiswoodc. the gas 
industry regulator, yesterday 
attempted to mend fences with 
British Gas following her out- 
burst against the company lost 
week suggesting it had sought 
to undermine her personally. 

But Ofgas officials played 
down reports that Ms Spoitis- 
woode had been pushed into a 
climbdown by ministers who 
want her to refrain from her 
■‘more flamboyant” criticisms of 
British Gas. 

Last week, Ms Spottiswoodc 
was reported as having accused 
British Gas of waging a dirty 
tricks campaign against her and 
Ofgas and attempting to black- 
en her name. Ms Spottiswoodc 
said the company had drawn up 
a psychological profile of her 
and criticised the “huge ma- 
chine” of lobbyists and public 
relations firms it had employed 
to fight proposed price controls 
on its pipeline division TransCo. 

But in a letter issued yester- 
day, Ms Spottiswoode said: ”1 
did not intend to accuse British 
Gas of a personal campaign 
against me nor do I believe I did 
so in my comments.” 

The regulator also pledged 
that it would "business as usual" 
with British Gas, even though 
the two sides are to fight out the 
dispute over TransCo price con- 
trols before the Monopolies 
and Metiers Commission for 
the next six months. 

In an attempt to clarity re- 
marks made at a Press briefing 
last week, Ms Spottiswoode 
said in her letter: “I did say I 
thought the generalised at- 
tempts to influence public opin- 
ion. which appeared to have 
characterised much of the com- 
ment on Ofgas' proposals, had 
not created an atmosphere suit- 
able to an objective discussion 
between British Gas and Ofgas 
of the complex issues involved.” 

Ms Spottiswoode's outburst 
last week brought relations with 
British Gas to a new low. The 


company hotly disputed the 
charge (hat it had personalised 
the campaign while its deputy 
chairman Pimp Rogascin dewed 
any knowledge of a psychologi- 
cal profile having been drawn up. 

However, Ofgas officials, 
while seeking to calm the situa- 
tion, stuck by Ms Spottiswoode's 
assertion that (he profile had 
been drawn up. They said it was 
Ms Spottiswoode's understand- 
ing that ii had been conducted 
shortly after she took up her ftwt 
at Ofgas in November. 1993. 

It was by, aO accounts, a com- 
mon Lactic by companies likely to 
be involved with a regulator who 
bad immense power over them. 



Clare Spottiswoode: Has 
sent letter to British Gas 

In her letter Ms Spottiswoode 
re-ilcrales her view that the new 
price controls for TransCo would 
leave it with sufficient revenue to 
reward shareholders fairly and 
operate the nebvork in a safe, re- 
liable and efficient way. 

“I regret that consumers will 
now have to wait some months 
before know whether they will 
gel biD reductionsJn the mean- 
time, I intend that it will be busi- 
ness as usual with British Gas in 
the other areas where we have 
regular contact This includes the 
development of competition in 
the domestic supply market, 
where I should like to express my 
appreciation of the support and 
hard work of British Gas staff." 


f> 


SHV launches 
£506m cash bid 
for Calor shares 


MAGNUS GRIMOND . 

I SHV, the private Dutch com- 

S which owns the Makro 
and-carry chain, yester- 
day launched' a £506m bid to 
buy out the minority share- 
holders in Calor, the bottled gas 
group which it first bought info 
□early 10 years ago. . 

News of the 300p-a-&hare 
cash offerwas rushed outafrcr 
a surge in the price, which has 
risen from 242p since the mid- 
dle of September and closed a 
further 6-5p higher at 297p yes- 
terday. - 

The rash bid. which includes 
a 40p special dividend payable 
from the company’s own re- 
sources, is being recommended 
by the two independent direc- 
tors on the Calor board, 
Michael Davies and George 
Duncan. Details of the offer, 
which will cost SHV £246m,yfll 

be ann ounced today. 

The announcement follows 
an erratic trading performance 

over the past five years at Calor, 
which has formed a joint ven- 
ture with Tfexaco in the South- 
west of England to compete in 

r the competitive market for do- 
mestic gas and is also investing 
with SHV in fledgling bottled 
gas projects abroad. . 

Advisers to both sides said 
talks between SHV and the two 
outside directors began at the 


end of last month folio wing the 
realisation that the Dutch 
group’s aims for Calor con- 
flicted with the desire of many 
UK institutional shareholders 
for growing levels of dividends. 

Michael McNish, of SBC 
Warburg which is advising 
Calor, said the core bottled gas 
business was mature, butmar- 
gms were ccsmug under pressure 
m a competitive market- At the 
same time, under co-invest- 
meat arrangements with gas 
group SHV Eaacgy r Calor bad 
invested £40m in areas such as 
Brazil, Qiina, India and South- 
east Asia, with authority from 
shareholders to go up to £90m 
or £l00m: Mr/McNish said 
these were “significant capital 
requirements and obviously 
SHV policy is that these are in- 
vestments for the long term”. 

The bid is being pursued by 
means of a scheme of arrange- 
ment, which allows die court-ap- 
proved comptdsoiy purchase 
of non-assenting shareholders’ 
holdings on receipt of votes cov- 
ering 75 per cent vote of the out- 
standing shares, rather than 
the usaal 90 jper cent. It is un- 
derstood this method was cho- 


tbe few int 
ders, thought to 
represent a little over 10 per 
cent of the total equity, in 
agr eeing to the terms. 
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Botnar’s arrest warrant stands despite payment 


ROGER TRAPP 

Octav Botnar, the former head 
of the company that imported 
Nissan cars into Britain, is to 
challenge the validity of the In- 
land Revenue arrest warrant 
that effectively prevents Mm re- 
turning to Britain. 

The move follow yesterday's 
confirmation that the 83-year- 
old Mr Botnar had agreed to 
pay tire Revenue £5 9m to set- 
tle a £250m corporation tax bill 
that had been disputed for five 
years. However, the Revenue 
pointed outthat the warrant is- 


sued while Mr Botnar, who 
lives in Switzerland and travels 
to homes in Germany and 
Spain, was abroad still stood. 

Mark Spragg, a partner with 
the London soKatois Jeffrey 
Green Russell, who has been 
representing Mr Botnar for the 
past three years, said he ex- 
pected to issue proceedings 
against the Revenue this week 
on the grounds that the warrant 
had been kept in place for ^ul- 
terior naotives”. He said Mr Bot- 
nar believed the Revenue had 
“hamstrung” his case by pre- 
venting him and key witnesses 


from travelling to Britain to give 

have begun in front ofthe spe- 
cial tax commissi oners yester- 
day. 

Though it is usual for settle- 
ments of this type to state that 
criminal proceedings have been 
abandoned, sources dose to 
Mr Botnar claim that be refused 
to co-operate with the system by 
admitting any guilt and negoti- 
ating to have the warrant lifted. 

In a statement issued on his 
behalf yesterday, Mr Botnar al- 
leged that his company, which 
is now little more man a prop- 


erty holding company, had been 
destroyed tty connivance be- 
tween the Revenue and Nissan 
of Japan, which wanted to take 
over the UK dealerships. 

He also reiterated claims 
that Nissan UK did not owe “a 
penny of corporation tax” and 
said he was paying the money 
“to avoid another five years of 
frustration, litigation and enor- 
mous expenditure” on a case in 
which he is convinced he can- 
not obtain justice. “I am a man 
of principle, honesty and char- 
ity. I believe in fairplay. The ab- 
sence of fair play on the part of 


the Revenue persuaded us to 
settle so as to rid ourselves of 
this problem, which has robbed 
five years of my life,” he said. 
He urged the Revenue to do- 
nate the money to the Great Or- 
mond Street Hospital. 

Sources close to Mr Botnar 
insist that though the payment 
of more than £50ro might look 
like an admission of guilt, the 
money does not matter to him. 
Mr Spragg said: “1b him, the 
money is totally insignificant.” 

The Revenue would only say 
that the dispute between them- 
selves and NUK had been 


resolved in a commercial set- 
tlement and that “all civil pro- 
ceedings between the two 
parties" were being discontin- 
ued. 

The affair began in June 
1991 when the Revenue 
launched a raid at the Worthing 
headquarters of the business 
that Mr Botnar had built up 
over the previous two decades. 

At the time of the raid, Mr 
Botnar was on holiday in 
Switzerland with his wife, and 
aft er he decided not to return, 
the Revenue issued a warrant 
for his arrest. 


Shell and Texaco merger could 
create world’s biggest oil group 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 

Shell Oil, the US arm of Roy- 
al Dutch Shell, andlfexacoare 
in talks which could create the 
world’s largest ofl marketing op- 
eration-Tbe two oil giants con- 
firmed yesterday they were 
discussing apossible merger of 
their US refining and market- 
ing businesses in a deal which 
analysts, said would create a 
$10bn (£6.4bn) company with 
around 15 per cent of the US 
petroleum products market 
Star Enterprise, a joint venture 
between Saudi Arabia's Aram - 
co oil group and Texaco, is also 
involved in the talks. 

News of the negotiations sent 
shares in the ofl sector to all- 


time highs yesterday, with Shell 
op 17p at £10.26 and BP 12p 
better at 699 Jp. Analysts wel- 
comed the news, which they said 
was part of a growing trend of 
integrated oil groups to seek 
new sblutiQiis to downstream as- 
sets which had been underper- 
forming for years. Earlier this 
year BP and Mobil announced 
a S5bn deal to merge their 
downstream assets in Europe. 
Exxon, the US group, and 
OMW of Germany have also 
announced plans to merge two 
adjacent refineries. 

A US newspaper report 
prompted the statement from 
Shell Oil yesterday. The com- 
’ said “it is discussing with 
aco the potential for joint 


arrangements involving US 
downstream operations. While 
the companies are reviewing a 
range of options concerning 
the businesses which might be 
involved,- no decisions have 
been made.” 

One analyst said the deal 
could mean $500m-a-year sav- 
ings across the new grouping, of 
which $300m might accrue to 
ShelL “It is a very strong run- 
ner. It looks as though they are 
in serious talks." 

The business would have 
sales of around $20bn, assets of 
SlObu and control a 15 per cent 
share of markets ranging from 
petrol and diesel, to hearing oQ 
and heavy fuel oil for power sta- 
tions. 


Shares reach another record 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

Shares in London set a new 
record for the second day run- 
ning after 'Sfefl Street passed an 
important milestone during 
morning trading. The Dow 
Jones index climbed above the 
6,000 level for the first time yes- 
terday before profit-taking sent 
it lowe r aga in. 

The FTSE 100 index dosed 
nearly 7 points hotter at 4.03 L5, 
although down from the day’s 
earlier high of 4,046.8. The 
Dow Jones index gained 8 
points to reach 6,002. boosted 
tty news of a proposed joint ven- 
ture between Texaco and Shel. 
before falling back to 5,998 by 
late morning. 

However, market nerves 
about potential dashes at the 


Conservative Party conference 
this week look gilts slightly 
lower. The fact that weaker than 
expected figures yesterday for 
manufacturing output would 
take the pressure off Kenneth 
Clarke. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to raise interest rates 
before the election did not help 
pep up the gilts market. 

Controversy about (he single 
European currency unsettles 
gflts investors, and a new polit- 
ical row this week could jeop- 
ardise the recent narrowing of 
the spread between gilts and 
German government bonds. 
Hans Tietmeyer, the Bundes- 


bank President, did nm help yes- 
terday when he repealed his view 
that countries which do not join 
the single currency should be ex- 
cluded from Target, the planned 
payments system for euros. 

Mr Tietmeyer said: “There 
cannot and ‘must not be a 
‘Euro d la carte'." One of Ger- 
many's main objections to full 
participation by non- Emu 
banks in Target is that this 
would allow them lo create liq- 
uidity in euros, which could un- 
dermine the price stability 
policies of the future European 
central bank. 

Market Report, page 26 
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Price war 
sparked 
by new 
BT rates 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

A price war in the long-distance 
telephone market looked set to 
erupt last night as Energis, the 
telecoms provider owned by 
the National Grid, slashed its 
prices for business calls to the 
US to just lOp, which is SO per 
cent lower than BTs basic rate. 

The move coincided with a 
promise from Tele west, the 
country's largest cable operator, 
that its customers would pay less 
than BT rates on every equiv- 
alent phone bill. 

The price war was seen last 
night as a response to BTs low- 
er rales, effective today, which 
were mandated by OfteL the 
telecoms regulator. 

Sam Howe, Telewest’s vice- 
president of residential ser- 
vices. said: "Despite the hype 
and the millions of pounds BT 
has spent in the press and on the 
TV, their price reductions are 
being introduced at Oftel's in- 
struction. Our position is sim- 
ple, we’ll keep our promise - 
every bill is cheaper. 

Energis customers spending 
£L50 a month per location on 
national and international calls 
will be required to register with 
the company to be eligible for 
the cheap US offer- 

Energis is also offering low- 
er prices to Australasia, Japan 
an a other countries in the Far 
East. Daytime calls to these re- 
gions would cost at least 24 per 
cent less than BTs basic rate, 
the company said. 

Anticipating BTs lower 
rates, a range of smaller, spe- 
cialised telecoms operators also 
vowed to undercut the prices 
charged by the market leader. 
Swiftcall, one of many “call- 
back" services which set prices 
on the basis of the difference be- 
tween outgoing and incoming 
international calls, said it would 
match the lOp offer from En- 
ergis. Meanwhile, rerouting ser- 


vices such as Ibleffkiency said 
last night they would continue 
to offer prices at least IS per 
cent lower than BTs long-dis- 
tance rates. 

BT said it was “relaxed” 
about the announcements. 
“This just goes to show that 
competition is alive and well in 
the UK,” a BT spokesman said. 
“Everyone knows that BT is re- 
ducing its prices [today] and so 
the market is responding.” 

But BT threw down a chal- 
lenge, saying thelOp US offer 
was “just one price among 
many from Energis.” The 
spokesman said* “We believe 
that, across the board, BT is still 
offering a competitive package.” 

Prices, particularly in the 
long-distance market, are set to 
fall even further as BT adjusts 
to the lower price base set by 
OfteL It is expected to have to 
slash prices in real terms by 7 
percent, and BT said yesterday 
the long-distance market was 
bound to see “significant further 
reductions". 

BT already operates a range 
of discount schemes, ft said that 
large users already got deep dis- 
counts on international calls. 

Energis, which built its fibre- 
optic national network in just 
two years, along existing rights 
of way used fonts electricity in- 
frastructure, said it aimed to 
keep the pressure on BT in 
coming months. Gaiming it 
has the most modem network 
in the world, Energis’s chief ex- 
ecutive, Mike Gardiner, said: 
“It's the efficiencies of that 
technological lead which has 
given us price advantages in the 
UK, and we intend to maintain 
that position to provide com- 
petitive benefits in the future." 

Energis supplies major cor- 
porate clients such as British 
Gas, ICLand Boots. It has ear- 
marked the medium-sized busi- 
ness sector for some of its 
future growth. 



In Brief 


Associations’ Working Party, called the market s debl 
activities incompetent Lloyd’s is on the point of issuing 
about 200 names, demanding they pay their debts. 


Korean company wm duuo two puuu* ------ 

tors at Jfolbeath, Dipjfennline, Fife. Hyundar will mvesi ^OCta 1 
in the region, marking the culmination of years of diplomaiicei- 
forts by the British Embassy in the Korean capital, Seoul, i ne 
nbassy had been cultivating Hyundai for several years when me 
>mpany approached diplomats with the proposal to build semr- 
mductor production plants late last year. 




The television rights to 
Paddington Bean, worth as 
much as £10m, are np for 
sale, with a leading Canadian 
television producer the most 
likely bnyer; writes Mathew 
Horsman. 

The rights, bought for 
£1 .5m just seven years ago by 
Caspian, the media company 
that now owns Leeds United, 
have attracted a bid from 
Cinar, the Montreal-based 
maker of childrens’ pro- 
grammes. 

Advisers to the two sides are 


Paddington Bear 
seeks new home 


in late-stage negotiations, and 
it is thought likely that the 
principals will have face-to- 
face meetings at Mipcom, the 
annual TV sales shindig,, now 
under way in Cannes, France. 

The deal, if it goes ahead, 
will mark a further explosion 
in the value of lucrative rights 


to revered childrens’ charac- 
ters. The rights h> Sooty were 
sold earlier this year to a 
group Jed by Gmnness Mabon, 
the merchant bank. 

CtuqiiaH 1 declined ■ to 
comment on the talks, but 
conceded publicly that 
discussions were under way. 


Omaris chief executive, Ron 
TOinber&did not return calls. 

The sale of the rights to . 
Paddington Bear, the fiction- 
al creation of Michael Bond 
(pictured with his wife, Bren- 
da, above), follows a strategic 
decision fay Caspian to con- 
centrate on its core media 
and sport rights, sources dose 
to company said yesterday. 

"The company took the view 
■that Itsbonld rither increase 
its Investment in tbisktnd of 
business or sell it off," one 
source said. 


co 

• Burfoi^ the property company, is to spin off its 25 per cent 
owned a sson ant Gran teb ester as a separately quoted retail ware- 
house investment company. Following listing, Grantchesler will 
have net assets erf £63. 4m. Burford shareholders, who have al- 
ready seen the Thxadero spun off from their company onto the 
Alter nati ve Investment Market, will receive one Grantchesler share 
for every 13 Burford shares they hold. 

- - c — i" — ies have endorsed a move 

to overcomehank secrecy laws, which can impede regulatory ef- 
forts, and have agreed to make efforts to amend conflicting leg- 
islation by October 1998. The move is part of a wider plan to 
strengthen the effectiveness of banking supervision outlined in 
a paper published yesterday which contains 29 recommendations 
for improvement The paper has was published by the Basle Com- 
mittee on Ranking Supervision, the central bankers’ bank for d ejt. 
veloped countries, and has been signed by the Offshore Groups 
of Banking Supervisors, which comprises regulators from finan- ^ 
dal centres sudr as the Cayman Islands and the Bahamas, as well w- 
as other countries. which are not members of either body. 

• Rolls-Royce said it planned to sell Bristol Aerospace Limit- 
ed. Bristol employs 960 people and specialises in the repair and 

I overhaul of fixed- and rotary-wing aircraft and the manufacture 
of aero-engine and aircraft components for Rolls-Royce and oth- 
err manufacturers. It also produces missil es and rockets for mil- 
itary and space applications. Rolls Royce said the company's 
products had moved away from what it sees as its core business. 
Separately, Cooper Rolls, a joint venture between Cooper 
Cameron Corp and Rolls-Royce, said it had received orders worth 
more than $100m for 10 new gas turbines and for the retrofit of 
four units. 

• United Utilities is selling its process equipment division for 
about £125m in cash and shares to United States Filter Corp. For 
the year-end March 1996 the division had revenue of £I72m. "Al- 
though the process division no longer fits with our strategy of fo- 
cusing cm our core utility activities, we are confident that the process 
businesses will make a significant and growing contribution to 
US Filters' worldwide operation,” said Brian Staples, chief ex- 
ecutive of United Utilities. 

• Moss Bros, the menswear retailer, saw first-half profits jump 

by 54 per cent to £4.9m. boosted by strong suit sales and a good 
performance from the Moss Brass rentals business. Tie managing 
director, Rowland Gee, said “black tie” hues had been good dur- 
ing tife wedding season with encouraging forecasts for corporate,- 
entertaining in the ruh-up to Christmas. ** 

Investment Column, page 27 

• Almost 10,000 businesses foiled in the third quarter of 19%, 
according to business information analysts Dun and Bradstrcet. 
Shadow small business minister, Barbra Roche, said she would 
be discussing the issue with Angela Knight, the economic secre- 
tary to the Treasury. 


• Companies, inay have to report the cost of long-term incen- 
tive plans for directors over the period the plans operate rather 
than when they mature, according to proposals by the U rgent Is- 
sues Tksk Force of the Accounting Standards Board. 
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London Clearing House to expand 


JILL TREANOR 

Banking Correspondent 

The London Clearing House 
(LCH) will be looking at op- 
portunities for extending its 
clearing services lo other mar- 
kets after new owners lake con- 
trol later this week, its chief 
executive said yesterday. 

“I'm sure the new board will 
want to have a look at that ear- 
ly on . .. we've got to see if there 
is anything else that could be 
done with the business, which 


could benefit those people who 
have just bought it,” said David 
Hardy, chief cxective of the 
LCH. 

“There are likely to be a 
number of initiatives around 
but clearly we don’t want to go 
around treading on other peo- 
ple’s toes,” he said. 

The LCH is broadening its 
present narrow ownship base 
of Barclays, Lloyds, Midland, 
NatWest, Standard Chartered 
and Bank of Scotland to in- 
clude the 126 other clearing 


members of London's futures 
exchanges. They will be pay- 
ing just under £300,000 apiece 
for their stakes in the LCH. 

The main futures exchanges, 
the London International Fi- 
nancial Futures and Options 
Exchange (LIFFE), the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange (LME) 
and the London Petroleum 
exchange, will also become 
shareholders with a combined 
slake of 25 per cent. 

The new clearing members 
will contribute to a special 


£150m default fund to be 
backed fay a three-year insur- 
ance policy, providing an ad- 
ditional £100m worth of cover. 

The LCH first suggested the 
alterations to its structure in 
June. Some 33 members have 
declined to accept the new 
structure. 

The new stucture will give 
a closer focus on other 
markets such as “swaps”, 
arranged privately between 
firms, and not on any recog- 
nised exchange. 
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Former BET head 
launches £3m claim 


John Oark, the former chief 
executive of BET yesterday 
launched his court claim for 
£3_3m compensation over his 
dismissal from the business ser- 
vices group in May. 

American-born Mr Clark op- 
posed the £2.2bn hostile 
takeover of BET by RcntoldL 
and has asked the courts to rule 
on his severance package. 

He is claiming more than 
£1.4m for loss of salary, ptis dam- 
ages for loss of pension rights, 
stock and share options, bonus 
payments, an executive car and 

Chauffeur, and health iwatrwnrn- 

His counsel Brian Langstaff 
QC, told Mr Justice Timothy 
Walker it was perhaps inevitable 
his head would roll when Ren- 
te Jdl gained control of BET. 

BET agreed it should com- 
pensate him, but hotly disputed 


how much it was liable to pay, 
arguing that an executive of tus 
stature should easily be able to 
find a new job and (hat he was 
thus bound to “mitigate his own 
loss”. It said it offered Mr Clark 
the same “fair” terms as other 
former BET directors, all of 
whom had accepted the offer. 

Mr Clark, 55, contended he 
would have serious difficulty in 
finding a new top executive 
post in a large British company 
because of his age and his 
“controversial" reputation, his 
counsel said. 

Mr Langstaff said Mr Oark 
joined BET in November 1991, 
when it was regarded as being 
potentially loss-making. He suc- 
ceeded in turning round BET 
That was one of the few matters 
unlikely to be in dispute during 
the court hearing, said counsel. 


TI seals expansion of its polymer 
side with cash offer for Forsheda 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 

TI doubled the size of its 
polymer engineering business 
yesterday with a £l89m rec- 
ommended cash offer for 
Forsheda, a Swedish sealing 
systems business. The deal is the 
latest in a series of “bolt-on” ac- 
quisitions the diversified engi- 
neering group has used to 
expand its three core businesses 
of fluid carrying, engineering 
seals and aircraft landing gear. 

Sir Christopher Lewmton, 
chairman, said: “Bringing 
together Forsheda, a major 
bolt-on, and our current poly- 
mer business will create a 
£3 00m turnover operation with 


world leadership potential. For- 
sheda's product ranges are 
entirely complementary to our 
own and IT’s international 
sirens. 

ition/ 

The acquisition of Forsheda 
marks a continuation of the 
transformation of TI over the 
past 10 years from a loose con- 
sumer-based business to one of 
Britain's few globally competi- 
tive engineering businesses. 
The shares, which have risen 
from a low of 333p at the be- 
ginning of last year, added 2p 
to 572p yesterday. 

Forsheda, which employs 
1,250 at 18 locations in 13 coun- 
tries, is recognised as a leading 
maker of high technology poly- 


ar appl 

motor and defence industries. 
More than 80 per cent of its sales 
are in Europe and it hasagrow- 
ing North American business. 

Sir Christopher added: “So 
far this year we have invested 
.some £240m in bolt-on acqui- 
sitions. Ail of these are in une 
with our declared strategy and 
wiD accelerate organic growth 
in key business areas and en- 
hance earnings in 1997.” 

TI secured agreement to ac- 
cept the offer from Forsheda’s 
controlling shareholder. Agora 
Group, by pitching a higher of- 
fer at Agora's higher voting A' 
shares, which give it 21 per cent 
of the equity but 64 per cent of 


the company's votes. In return 
for a 10 per cent premium for 
its shares, Agora agreed not to 
compete with TI for two years. 

In the year to December 
1995, Forsheda had turnover o^. 
£1 34.6m from which it madcP*! 
pre-tax profits of £21.6ra. At the 1 A 
year-end it had net assets of ^ 
£51.9m. TI said yesterday it 
planned to accelerate Forshe- 
da's growth, developing its 
world leadership in concrete 
pipe seals for the construction 
industry, its plastic pipe seals 
business and its Rotary seals and 
“O ' rings which complement 
existing TI operations. 

TTsrayiner Engineering busi- 
ness operates in seven countries. 

It had sales in 1995 of £140m. 


Chrysalis gets new managing director 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

Chris Wight has finally met City 
demands for a managing di- 
rector at his Chrysalis media 
group byappointing Philip Mc- 
DanelL The appointment, an- 
nounced yesterday and effective 
immediately, comes just days af- 
ter Sir David Pultnam, the cel- 
ebrated film producer, quit as 
chairman of the recording and 
television company, citing, in 
part. Mr Wight’s failure to ap- 
point a managing director. 

Mr McDaneQ, 44, who left 


MTV Europe a month ago fol- 
lowing a four-year career as fi- 
nancial controller of the music 
station, said he accepted the job 
once Mr WrighL, who also owns 
Queens Park Rangers football 
club, assured him he would re- 
main executive chairman. 

“Chris wants to be involved 
in the business and get on with 
attracting talent,” MrMcDancH 
said. “I am there to handle the 
day-to-day business.” 

MTV Europe has struggled 
in the past two years, as it has 
expanded on the Continent 
and overseas. Mr McDanell is 


thought to have been ap- 
proached by Mr Wright a year 
ago, but baa elected to stay on 
to work on improving the com- 
pany’s prospects. 

Chrysalis is one of the lead- 
ing independent television pro- 
ducers m the UK, and has a 
(la- 


bels. But the company, wmcn is 
majority owned by Mr WlrighL 
has frustrated some institu- 
tional investors because it has 
not created a sustai n a bl e earn- 
ings flow. It also surprised the 
City last month -by pulling out 
of the feature film business. 


Mr Wright, speaking from 
Cannes, said: “I was looking to 
bring someone in on the finance 
and administrative side, rather 
than a creative person. I was 
worried that someone from the 
creative side wouldn’t get along 
with the people running the di- 
visions.” 

Mr McDaneD is a certified ac-A 
coimtant and has worked for 
years in the media. He joins 
CTirysalis on a two-year contract, 

with a year’s notice period, and | 
will be paid what the company 1 
. called a “competitive" package 
that will indude stock options. 


I:' 1 -. 
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Eurotunnel deal is still far from being done 


‘Fed a diet of wildly 
misleading promises 
for the past decade, 
French shareholders 
are going to assume 
the worst 1 


AyTpst of foe te chniques being employed 

JLVJin Eurotunnel’s refinancing package 
have in some shape or form been used be- 
fore — those who follow the detail of these 
things will recognise them in Eam Dgqie y, 
Heron, Isosceles and other famous corpo- 
rate rescues of recent years. But never Be- 
fore have so many different tools been bolted 
together to produce such a complex whofe. 
Here’s a taste. There are equity notes, par- 
ticipating loan notes, resettable bonds. 
There are “obligations rembouisabk: en ac- 
tions'] and perhaps best of aU there are sta- 
blisatioa notes, which seemto be a licence 

* T*- J . _ 


for Eurotunnel to print its own money, 
WfaSr. aU this may have been the fairest 


the 


package, ixcottM also poGC a serious uuaui- 

de to seflingihe deal to Enroharnd’s mainly 

fbtlTMiTi nl rla - ^ 



^ w *rr-j uhu uuw* ttua. 

In between these widely different figures 
is an infinite number of possibilities, depend- 
ing on the company's revenues, its share 
price and dedaons that cannot be madc for 
several years into the future. Analysts paint 
a not unduly pessimistic picture of the out- . 
come. Initial impressions are that share- 
holders will certainly be dilitteri to around 
40 per cent but would not sink to the low- 


est figure unless everything goes horribly 
Wrong. 

More questionable is whether French 
are going to spend time on the 


the worst case is the fikeSest, or whether 
some intertnediaiy result is a more plaua- 
bfa.t^adtoofwfldlyiiiBle adi ngatonixsea 

for the past decade, they are goingto assume 
the worst, and see this deal as living them 
with only a quarter of foe company. 

So they can be expected to continue 
kicking up a stink. At this stage foe best that 
can be said is that the vote next year wiD not 
be a walkover for the company its 
hankers. A defeat cannot be wholly ruled 
out This is not a conventional share regis- 
ter dominated by institutions, but one in 
which 68 per cent is owned by private 
shareholders, mostly French. 

On the other side of the fence are the 
bankers. It wffl be equally tondi for the 25 
lead banks to sell this plan to & other 200 
banks in the lending syndicates. From their 
ive, they have given away a great 


m below maitet interest rates and a hol- 
iday on up to£L85bn of interest in the first 
nine years. 

Ifthiswercapnrdy British reconstruction, 
it is doubtful whether shareholders would 
have been left with more than 10 or 15 pec 
cent of the equity. Even in the worst case, 
shareholders have done twice as well is that. 
Smre a receivership would have taken place 
partfjruhder trench law, which is more 


favourable' to shareholders, the balance of 
advantage in negotiations tipped away from 
the banks, as Sir Ahjstaxr Mazlon, the co- 
chairman, rightly predicted a year ago. 

One small bank in the US nearly wrecked 
the$7bn rescue of Rupert Murdoch’s News 
International, which required 100 per cent 
approval by the syndicates. Eurotunnel 
requires (he same unanimity. There will be 
another nine months of high drama before 
this deal finally goes ahead. 


Botnar’s sentence should 
be to stay in Switzerland 


UK is 

a frustrating one all round. Five yeans af- 
ter the Inland Revenue went in under the 
blaze of television tights in seairii of tax fraud, 
they have had to settle for less than a sixth 


of the £300m originally demanded. Mean- 
ave MrBol 


while the elusive Mr Botnar remains safely 
beyond the clutches of the Revenue’s arrest 
warrant on the shores of Lake Geneva. The 
business he founded, which once employed 
600 people and was worth £400m. is pretty 
well on the rods. 

Mr Botnar, even from his extradition- 
proof haven, remains a bitter man as the 10- 
paj*e rant he issued through his London 
solicitors yesterday demonstrates. It is the 
usual and by now jaded rehash of how the 
beastly Japanese ganged up to rob him of a 
car distribution business built up over 30 


veare and bow the Revenue connived in 
helping destroy it. 

Not everyone loves the Japanese and few 
people have a good word to say about the 
Revenue, but please Mr Botnar. Not even 
the Revenue deserves to be likened to “the 
terror police in former communist coun- 
tries” which you say you fled when you 
arrived in Britain aU those years ago. 

In some respects, the £59m Mr Bomar has 
agreed to cough up to resolve all civil pro- 
ceedings between Wi Nissan UK and the 
Revenue. L> not a bad deal. If Mr Botnar is 
right and his business now only has assets 
worth £90m. it might have proved an expen- 
sive waste of taxpayers money bringing the 
case to conn. 

The question now is what to do about Mr 
Botnar himself, who remains the subject of 
a arrest warrant on tax fraud charges and is 
thus officially classed as a fugitive from jus- 
tice. Though" in rude health when be was last 
seen on these shores, Mr Botnar is 83 and 
not gening any younger. Having gotten the 
money out of him, would it be oppressive to 
arrest him the moment he returned to 
Britain, and stage a criminal show trial? 

The answer is probably yes. It should not, 
however, be forgotten that two Nissan UK 
executives, did go to trial and ended up 
doing time. One of them. Michael Hunt, 
remains stuck m an open prison with occa- 
sional release for community service. Per- 
haps the best sentence for Mr Botnar is for 
him to remain in Switzerland, or Germany, 


or Spain or whichever holiday home he cur* 
rentiy resides in. festering away in his own 
bitterness and at the injustice of il all. 


SHV holds all the 
cards in Calor deal 


B eing u minority* shareholder is u far from 
happy business, as SHV’s £245m move 
on the stake it docs not own in Color illufr* 
(rates. The private Dutch group has been play* 
ing a canny game since it galloped up to Calor 
as a white knight in fend oil the unwanted 
attentions of the Barclay Brothers in the 
1980s. Without forking out a full takeover 
price, it has managed to exercise effective 
management control over Britain’s biggest 
distributor of bottled gus for an tund II) years. 

First by buying (he Barclays' stake, then 
through the mechanism of a lender offer and 
later "by swapping assets and buying tiny 
stakes every year. SHV has. by a process of 
attrition, amassed its current holding of 5 Lb 
per cent, it has been a long-term strategy, 
worthy of its investment policy elsewhere - 
some of the sums Color has invested in con- 
junction with SHY in pis businesses in 
places like Brazil and South-east Asia may 


not see decent returns until (he next century. 

.mtsiiie 


The price now being offered to outsit 
shareholders is haTdh- ge«>'rous - -lOp a 
share of it is coming from Calor’s own 
money. Bui with no prospect of a rival bid- 
der. SHV holds ull the cards. 


Industry misses out on recovery 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 


Industry is trailing behind the 
rest of the econom y as it gath- 
ers steam, according to omdal 
figures which showed a drop in 
manufacturing output in AdgosL 
The decline came as a sur- 


ra 


9T 


& 


gested a marked rise 
industrial orders and produc- 
tion. According to the statisti- 
cians. however, the trend in 
manufacturing remained flat 
all summer, with total industri- 
al production doing little bcttcr. 

The Treasury painted -the 
drop in output in August as an 
erratic move following a strong 
increase in -July. “The dear 
message of recent business sur- 
veys is that mannfartnring 
output is now on the up,” a 
spokesman said. 

But foe Labour Parly 
pouacedon yesterday’s figtaqs^ - 
ahead of foe economy, debate 
at the Conservative Party con- 
ference. Margaret Beckett, 
shadow trade, secretary, said 
output was at best stagnant 

The 


that Kenneth Clarke, 
efior of the Exchequer, 
would at least be able to post- 
pone the need to increase in- 
terest rates as the economy 
recovers. *Ttwffl help the Chan- 
ce llor pot off tiie day of reck- 
onmg until after the ejection,'’ 
said Adam Cole, an economist 
at brokers James CapeL 
Yet few experts thought yes- 
terday's weak figures would 
change foe Bank of England's 
preference for a modest 


increase in base raxes to ririm 
foe froth off foe pick-up in the 
economy. Minutes of the 4 
September monetary meeting, 
. winch will be published tomor- 
row, will reveal whether Eddie 
George, the Bank’s Governor, 
repeated his advice last month. 

Ibtal industrial output fell 0 l 3 
percent in August, with dedaseg 
m brvh mtm n fa r* w ring md min- 
ing, oil and gas extraction, 
although electricity, gas and 
water output was up during the 


month. Manufacturing ol 
was down 03 per cent, and its 
0.9 per cent year-on-year drop 
was the biggest since June 1993. 

The less erratic three-month 
chang es also showed a 03 per 
cent fall in total output. But 

w ithin that Infal mairnfWiC ftiring 
was up 03 per cexiMnjnmg and 
oil and gas extraction down 03 


per cent and the utilities’ pro- 
duction down 33 1 

1 spring. 


Zper< 

the unusually cold spi 
The feeble performance in 


manufacturing afflicted a range 
of industries. During the three 
months to August there was a 
sharp decline in nuclear fuel re- 
processing which Look output in 
its category 7.1 per cent lower. 

Most other industries saw 
little change in production, with 
two exceptions. These were 
textiles. leather and clothing, up 
1 per cent and the key engi- 
neering sector, up 0.7 per cent. 
Engineering production was 
F the strongest performers 


one 


Builders note improvements 


Prospects for foe construction 
industry are improvin g, al- 
thoegh still fragile, acaxdnig to 
a survey pubfifoed yesterday by 
the Building Employers Con- 
federation^ writes Diane Coyle. 

The steady impr o vem ent in 
.the J&oeriHg-mflriHjLhaa: con- 
tinued, .while the tOrmnCrdal 


and industfial sectors reported- 
big increases in Output m foe 
latest quarter. y ' 

■ The proportion of firms work- 


from 29 per cent in foe second 
quarter of tinsyearto 45per cent 
in the thizd quarter. Tins was the 
highest since foe end of 1989. 

Paul Shepherd, BEC drah?- 
man, said: “Ihcie are definitely 
some encouraging signs in these 
results, which go some way to- 
wards lifting the gloom that tore 
affected foe construction, in- 
dustry overmuch alongperiod.” 

There was even an improve- 
ment mi 


in canstractipufikieily to increase 
m the fourth quarter. Industry 


City took foe news as a ing rtOT near fall c^adty rose he said, with the 


‘jobs 


cent in foe tided quarter, and 
there was an across-the-board 
rise in the numbexs of employ- 
eisrqpcHting shorties of skilled 
labo^eapedafly biktfayeis. . 
* However, companies with 
turnover below J3m still appear 
to be straggling, while output 
fell m five ovt of 10 regions. In 
the previous quarter, the initial 
nptxanwassharednationwide. 


in those three months compared 
with a year earlier, along with 
chemicals. AU other manufac- 
turing categories were down 
year-on-year. 

Although most City analysts 
saw the August figures as an 
aberration, some were more 
cautious. “Far afl foe improve- 
ment in corporate confidence, 
there is no impact on output,” 
said Simon Briscoe at Nikko 
Europe. 

He pointed out that despite 
the consumer recovery, output 
of durable goods was up only 2.1 
per cent in foe year to August, 
while production of non- 
durable goods fell slightly. 



World-wide sales of the luxury Rolls- 
Royce (such as the Silver Spur, pictured 
above) and Bentley cars, produced by 
Vickers, climbed by 18 per cent to 1,278 
in the first nine months of the year. 
Higher car sales were recorded hi the UK, 


up from 433 to 555, the Americas, up 
from 248 to 292, and the IVfiddle East, 
up from 46 to 58. The increases offset a 
12 per cent drop in continental Europe, 
where car sales fell from 155 to 136 
despite a strong performance In Germany. 
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Feel-good factor sees clothes retailers back in vogue 


. . . .. stem price, penca^ 




pit: 
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The feel-good factor has found 
a new friend - in the rag trade. 
Shares in clothes retailers rose 
strongly yesterday as investors 
latched on to the idea that 
booming sales of “bard" 
durables like microwaves and 
CD players had spilled over 
into “soft” goods such as three- 
piece suits and twin-sets. An 
upbeat report by retail con- 
sultants Verdict predicting the 
high street boom will contin- 
ue at least until 1998 also 
helped sentiment. 

Next was the biggest bene- 
ficiary, shooting to the top of 
the Footsie performers table 
with a 13p gain to 570.5p. 
Morgan Stanley has just re- 
sumed coverage of the stock 
and likes Next’s record and 
outlook. Recent interim results 
were better than expected with 
pre-tax profits up 27 per cent 
thanks to strong sales at the re- 
tail and direct mail businesses 
coupled with firm cost control. 
However, the broker would 


look to buy at lower levels. 

Other analysts played down 
talk that Next might become a 
takeover target for cash-rich 
mail order group GTJS, where 
Next chairman Lord Wolfson 
of Siumingdale recently took 
charge. However, his Lord- 
ships appointment continues 
to fuel speculation that GUS 
and Next might sign some col- 
laborative agreement, possibly 
pooling their credit reference 
systems into a shared database. 
GUS slipped 6p to 626-5p 

Elsewhere in the sector. 
Moss Bros gained 55p to 
125 Op on news of better than 
expected interim figures and 
an impressive 11 per cent in- 
crease in like-far-like sales in 
the first eight weeks of the sec- 
ond half. Harvey Nichols put 
on 10p to 372p, Austin Reed, 
reporting tomorrow, added 3p 
to 209 Jp while Etam, posting 
interims on Thursday, firmed 
9Jp to 155 Jp. 

The Footsie notched up an- 
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other record dosing high, end- 
ing 6.7p better at 4031-5. How- 
ever, the index retreated from 
an all-time high of 4046.6 hit 
In early trade as Will Street 
struggled in vain to maintain 
the 6,000 level and profit- 
takers moved into interna- 
tional bond markets. 

Taxi maker Manganese 
Bronze, always a good barom- 
eter of the City’s overall for- 
tunes. confirmed the still 
buoyant mood by reporting 
better-than-expected full-year 
profits of £6-2m. The shares 
motored ahead 12p to 360 Jp. 

Shell brake through the £10 
barrier for the first time, rising 
17p to 1016p as the company 
confirmed it was in talks with 


Texaco about pooling tbeir 
downstream operations in the 


the two would link up with Star 
Enterprises to merge their US 
refining and marketing assets 
worth ilObn. 

BP rose 12p to 699.5p in 
sympathy, bat joy in o3s was 
not un confined. Hannah Cas- 
trol eased 25.5p at 1141.5p as 
the shares went ex-dividend 
and Kleinwort Benson 
changed its recommendation 
from buy to hold. 

British Airways was again in 

demand, flimhrng anoth er fi.Sp 

to 601p, after touching 615p, 
as BZW advised clients to 
buy. The recommendation 
came hard on the heels of spec- 


ulation that the European 
Commission is likely to give the ! 
green light to legislation &' 
lowing tile buying and selling 
of airport slots. 

British Gas was the most ac- 
tively traded issueas 13 3 mil-, 
lion shares changed hands. It 
was also the weakest Footsie- 
stock, dosing down 65p at 
18Lp on further consideration . 
of its decision to reject the in- 


fer ^ TtansCo, its pipeline arm, 
and request a Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission inquiry 
instead. 

Rafltrack dipped 6p to 284p 
as nervous dealers anticipated 
an adverse report this week on 
the Watford rail crash. 

EML where finance director 
Simon Duffy sold shares last 
week, again sounded a false 
note with investors as Cazen- 
erve cut its profits estimates for 
the record compamr to £4Q5m 
from £422m for 1996, and to 
£450m from £480m for next 


year. -The shares weakened 
12Jip to £2663p. 

Old bid favourite Blen hei m 
headed the FTSE 250 league 
table with a22fr gain to 435 Jp. 
Hie exhibitions company is re- 
ported to be.dbse to agreeing 

a ftlSftm tnlre rn/er worth about 
£480p a dare from Angk* 
Dutch publisher Reed, down 

45p to 1 183p. 

Restaurant chains and pub 

ffn mpaiiigg remamgH flavour of 
the month. Oriental Restau- 
rants, which came to the mar- 
ket last week at 154p, 
continued to whet investors’ 
appetites, rising 13p to 210p. 
JD Wetherspoon reached a 

record high of 1130, up 17 -5p, 
as. did PtaaExpress, up 4p to 
491 Jp. 

Business services group 
Blkfc was the clay’s biggest 
loser, diving 103p to 425p on 
a profits warning. Also unloved 
were shares in specialist textiles 

group Marling Industries, 
down 3-25p to 14 Jp. 


TAKING STOCK 


□Paper maker DavidS 
Smith fell l(L5p to 324p after 

chief executive Peter WUhams 
sold 300,000 shares for what 
are described as **personal 
reasons”. Tbeywere bought 
at the equivalent of l47Jp as 
part of* rights issue five 
years ago. Mr W illiams has 
earned a reputation for being 
one of the sector’s most as- 
tntp deal-makers, having lead 
a £608m management buy- 
out of Reedpack from Reed 
International in 1988 only to 
sell the company to Sweden s 
SCA two years later for 
£L04bn, mak in g £5m for him- 
self in the process. 

□Chiroscience jumped ll-5p 
to 407 Jp. The biotech group 
doubled first-half sales and is 
accelerating phase three test- 
ing far its Levobupiva caine 
local anaesthetic. No less 
then five drugs are now un- 
dergoing tests and new al- 
liances could be on the cards. 
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Moss Bros may not be B ritain' s 
largest menswear retailer but it is 
certainly one of the best performing. 
Investors have seen the shares more 
than treble m the last 18 mnmk n y 
ing from less than 400p to 1250p yes- 
terday, up another 55p on the day. 
WiQx another healthy hike m the div- 
idend, the company is looking as 
sharp as a Cecil Gee soft. 

Pte-tax profits in the sir mnnrtis in 

. July soared by 54 percent to £4^4m. 

Current trading is also strong with 
like-for-Kke sales II per cent ahead 
of the same period list year. 

At first glance, the reason for this 
stellar performance is something of 

a mystery. Its brands such as The Suit 
Comparer, Cecil Gee and Savoy 
Taylors GuQd do not immediately 
stand out as world beaters. And 
though retail fortunes are improv- 
ing, the high street remains fiercely 
competitive. 

But Moss Bros has been helped 
by a number of factors. First, the 
increasing popularity of suits have 
boosted safes at the company’s dif- 
ferent store formats. The hire of 
formal suits through hs Moss Bros 
chain has also been strong. Man, 
agement keeps a tight rein on costs 
and is clever with regular pr omoti ons 
that have not dented margin*: 

There remains plenty of room for 
expansion. Five shops opened in die 
first half, taking the total to 160. A 
further 11 null open in the second. 

The recentty acquired Blazer 
chain, winch made a small loss in the 
first half, will be doubled in size to 
around 50 stores. It should make a 
profit contribution in the full year. 
The excess of sites vacated by the 
likes of Liberty and the collapsed 
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Etna group should help Moss Bros' 

^Mosjf^ros’ dapper managing 
director Rowland Gee was doing his 
best to dampen dnam ovgr-c gflnMasin 

yesterday, noting that fire high street 
remains a challenging p l?cr »nri « fr*t 
consumers remain cautious 
Bid analysts were undeterred, in- 


year, which puts the shares on a de- 


party's performance has been, the 
shares' strong run leaves little room 
for error. Moss Bros remains a quality 
company but the safest course is to 
take some profits. . . 

Shot in the arm 
for Chiroscience 


is m a nag ement may get carried away 


er acquisition. There were ramoors a 
few: 


pounce on Austin Reed, thrmg h tin « 
was before the £7m purchase of the 
Blazer stores fom Sto rehouse 
And impressive though the com- 


Gbirosdence saw its shares leap in 
April on hopes that the biotechnology 
group’s aim-cancer treatment would 
be more effective than British 
Biotech’s Marnnastat, the drug that 
set the se ct o r alight last November. 
That fuelled a rise in the shares to a 


rolled out a£40Jm cash call at 410p. 
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Up to now they have failed to breach 
that barrier, so yesterday’s 15p rise to 
4Ilp is more than usually «ign»fi«mt_ 

Investors are r eaming their confi- 
dence as they switch their focus to 
Levobupivacaine, a local anaesthetic 
whidr could be on sale in 1998 if all gees 
well. Yesterday’s interim results, which 
saw losses increased from £SS2xa to 
£7 37m in the six tiwnii* to August, 
brought encouraging news on Lev- 
obupjvacaine. 

The company claims it has received 
good initial support from the US Rrod 
and Drue Administratjoii, which it 
hopes will approve the drug by the mid- 
dle of 199S. 

Chiroscience is optimistic that Lev- 
obupxvacazne win at least a third 
of a $900m market, so much so that it 
parted company with Pharmacia & Up- 
john, its development partner, earlier 
this year. But it still needs a market- 
ing ue and expectations are hi gh that 
current talks will deliver a link with a 
tug drugs group soon. 

With £47m in the bank, Chiro- 
science should not need to raise more 
funds until it becomes self-financing 
through sales of Levobupivacaine. 
Even so, it sdll needs devdopment part- 
ners to finance the £300kn-odd costs of 
developing its MMP drugs arid its po- 
tential oral treatment for asthma, due 
to go into patient trials next year. 

Even capitalised at £347m, Chiro- 
science wih look grossly undervalued 
if all these deals come off. But the risks 
remain and next spring's announce- 
ment of the results of the Levobupi- 


busi ness 

Bros 


vacame trials will be cncial to hs cred- 
ibility. Still speculative and recentty 
buoy ed by vague bid prospects. 

Manganeze is 
faring well 


If you've ever stood in the rain try- 
ing to ba3 a black cab, you will be 
aware of what a good econ omic in- 
dicator London taxis can be. Man- 
Bronze, which makes most of 
has ridden the cycle with 
mixed success and came a cropper in 
the early 1990s as a shortage of for- 
eign tourists compounded an al- 
ready difficult economic backdrop. 
Since then, the company has gone 
from strength to strength. 

Full-year figures for the 12 mon t h s 
to Juty yesterday showed a 48 per cent 
profits advance to f 6. 2m, well above 
consensus forecasts of about £5-5m. 
Earnings per share of 26iljp were 34 
per cent high er, stripping out nmsaffe. 
and the dmdend for the year was a 
full 40 per cent better at 7p (5p). 

Demand is high and orders are 
benefiting from the 1995 Disability 
Discrimination Act, which means 
that all tans operating in London 
must be wheelchair accessible with- 
in the next three years. That boost is 
becoming evident in production fig- 
ures that increased from 52 to 60 ve- 
hicles a week during the year and are 
now running at 68 a week. 

The shares have had a remarkable 
run since bottoming out at the end 
of 1992 at 66p. Yesterday they 
jumped another 14p to 360_5p. With 
forecast profit growth of only’ 10 per 
cent, that is high enough. 



Merger storm may not blow over this time 


Odgers sees his reappoint- 
ment as chairman of the Mo- 
nopolies and Mergers 
Commission (MMC) for a 
further two years yesterday 
as ^ extremely challeng ing 
and ertigin ey g tfmiilaHn g** 

His three-and-a-half years 
in the office so for have been 
dominated by the privatised 
utilities. “WeVe had the first 
British Gas report, water, 
electricity. There is an ele- 
ment of consistency across 
the utilities which has been 
helped enonnousty by our 
involvement,’’ he said. 

Then there have been the 
bids for VSEL by GEC and 
British Aerospace, and the 
two power generation merg- 
Ctiallenged: Graeme Odgers ers which Mr Odgers op- 
has two more years at MMC posed but which the . 


Ofteers sees his reanooint- People & Business 


Government waved through. 
‘‘Very interesting cases,” he 
says. 

There does, however, 
seem to be a storm looming. 
When & Bryan Carsberg 
was director general of the 
Office of Rir Trading, the 
regulatory policeman to the 
MMCs judidaiy. Sir Biyan 
recommended that die two 
bodies be merged. Mr 
Odgers got the better of the 
argument, and Sir Bryan left 
the OFT 15 months ago. 

■ But now the Labour party 
supports an OFT/MMC 


next year if Tbny and Co get 
in? “I think these are highly 


complicated areas,” Mr 
Odgers says diplomatically. 
“And who knows who will be 
the next party in power?” 

Who indeed? Mr Odgers 
has a distinguished industrial 

rar prr hphinH him, including 

the top job at BT Does he 
have any plans for his next job 
when he leaves the MMC? 

He laugh r. Tm 62, soweH 
leave that until it comes.” 

The Albert Fisher Group has 
appointed a new chief execu- 
tive, Nefl England, who is 
currently vice president of 
Mats, the American food 
giant, in Moscow. 

But hang on a minute. The 


British foods group Albert 
Fisher already has an execu- 
tive rhafrman, the ambiti ons 

Stephen Walls. So who's go- 
ing to run things? 

“Mr England wiD run the 
w orld w ide company, day to 
day, driving the company for- 
ward,” says an Albert Fisher 
spokesman. “This frees up 
Mr WWL, who can concen- 
trate on strategic issues.” 

This has tempted some ob- 
servers of the food industry 
scene to speculate that Mr 
Will will now be “freed up” 
to accept a job with a bigger 
company, as he is “not with- 
out ambition”. 

The Albert Fisher 
spokesman is not impressed 
try this idea, however. 
“There’s plenty of work for 
the two of them.” 


Richard Eyre, chief execu- 
tive of Capital Radio, Lon- 
don's biggest independent 
radio station, is moving his 
head office and studios from 
the fly-blown wastes of the 
Huston Road to the throb- 
bing heart of the West End- 
Leicester Square. 

Capital is opening a hyper 
chic restaurant in the base- 
ment of its new building on 
18 November to tie in with 
the move. 

But the eatery win not be 
a themed tourist trap. 

Instead Mr Eyre’s restau- 
rant will include a radio stu- 
dio, with DJs such as Oris 
Thrrant and various rock 
stars popping in to do their 
in front i 


stuff i 


of the diners. 


John WHIcock 




PLUS 


LAUNCHES THIS THURSDAY 

This new education supplement, with pages of 
recruitment opportunities, will be an essential read 
for everyone involved in higher education. 

Every Thursday. 

Order your copy now 



IHE INDEPENDENT 


In Brief 


• Geo Interactive Media, the internet products developer, plans 
to join the Alternative Investment Market by way of a placing. 
The company, which has developed a product called Emblaze that 
aDows users to access animation, sound andvideo, also announced 
the appointment of three non-exeentive directors. They are David 
Golman, who founded Sage; Chris Evans, who founded Chiro- 
science; and Peter Sheldon, a director of World of Leather. Price 
Waterhose is the nominated adviser. 

• Owen & Robinson, the retailing group, warned that full-year 
profits would fall short of analysts’ expectations despite encour- 
aging trading at the three recently opened stores. Maurice Dwek 
has resigned as a director and chairman to concentrate on his pri- 
vate business interests. He is being succeeded as chairman by Egon 
von Greyerz, who spent 17 years at Dixons Group where he held 
several positions rodnrimg vice chairman and group finance director. 

• HI European Growth Trust has allowed its offer for the £500m 
JOeinwort European Privatisation Investment Tiust to lapse af- 
ter securing acceptances of only 3.04 per cent, representing 15. 195 
million shares. 

• Capital & Regional Properties re p orted an active first half, 
both in terms of leasing and acquisitions, and simultaneously an- 
nounced the purchase of a £15m leisure complex in Wolver- 
hampton. Rental income for the six months to June rose from 
£4.9m to £7.9m, and profits before tax dimbed from £2m to £2^»m. 
Since January, tenant demand, particularly for retail properties, 
has accelerated resulting in dear indications of rental growth, said 
Martin Barber, chairman of Capital. 

■ A&htead Group, the equipment rental group, has bought Astra 
Pumps & Plant for an initial cash consideration of Ir£3-9m. Astra 
hires pumps and non-operated plant in the Irish Republic. In the 
year ended 30 June 1996, the company increased its pre-tax prof- 
its by 60 per cent to Ic£90C(000 on turnover up 18 percent to Ir£45m. 

• Hantidgh Tfedmologf has acquired Hoskins Healthcare, the 
Brntrungham- based hospital bed manufacturer, from the receivers. 
Detoitte & Touche, for an undisclosed sum. 

• Peter HbckHoUfag? has paid Scholl £L5m for Gerard House, 
a maker of herbal median es, essential oils and aromatherapy 
products. Gerard had sales of £25m in 1995. 

• Polypipe, the betikfing materials c o mpa ny, has purchased Nor- 
flex Holdings for £29m phis farther payments of up to £800,000 
dependent on profits from I January W1 to 31 December 1999. 
Narflex, based m Hosncasde, Iincohmire, is involved in plasticpapes. 

• London InlomationMGroijp is sdling its retnamn^ Woodward’s 
Gripe Wrter and Tfeething Gel b usinesses in Southern Africa, Canada, 
foe Bar East and Australasia far£5fitn to Seton Healthcare Group. 
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Interest rates could be a 
big problem for Brown 




Bass rate 
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T he mid-point between the 
party conferences and in- 
evitably eyes this week fo- 
cused on Kenneth Oarke, not just 
as the leading “European” in the 
Cabinet, but as the architect (or at 
least the impresario) of the Budget. 
The Budget, after ail, is the Gov- 
ernment's last big card to play before 
the election. 

But,- of course, the balance of 
probability is that this will be a Bud- 
get which never happens. If, as is the 
balance of probability. Labour wins 
a May general election, many of its 
features will be modified almost im- 
mediately after they have been put 
into effect. 

On the tax side, any immediate 
changes in excise duties will go into 
effect straight away in November, but 
changes in income taxation will only 
start in April, so that only one pay- 
packet at the new rate will be in peo- 
ple’s bank accounts when the 
election comes. 

Then, on the assumption that 
Labour is able to form the next gov- 
ernment, there will have to be a sec- 
ond budget modifying the first, 
probably in June. This wffi be the first 
taste of what it might be like under 
the new government - the extent to 
which fiscal policy really will be dif- 
ferent While it might seem a touch 
premature to be discussing Labours 
first shot when we have not yet had 
the Tories' last one, anyone seeking 
to think though the influences on fi- 
nancial markets in the next few 
months ought to start building a 

Foreign Exchange Rates 

Sterling , Do Bar 



ECONOMIC VIEW 

HAMISH McRAE 


Labour budget into their time- 
frame. 

Some assumptions: the evidence 
of the past few weeks confirms that 
manufacturing is growing slower 
and the services industry is growing 
fasLer. 

According to yesterday’s figures, 
manufacturing has not grown at all 
during the past 12 months, which 
means ail the growth in the econo- 
my is taking place elsewhere. Service 
output has risen 3.2 per cent in the 
past year. 


there will be little immediate sign of 
a pick-up in inflation, people will start 
to worry about this. 

The prospect therefore will be for 
higher interest rates, if the first up- 
ward nudge has not already taken 
place. Some estimates for the main 
features of the UK economy next 
year and in 1998, drawn from fore- 
casts by NatWfest Markets, are set out 
in the graph. 

Forecasts axe only forecasts but 
you can see the two obvious poten- 
tial problems looming next year that 


‘A Labour chancellor will have to slow 
the economy, deciding how to do so 
within a few weeks of taking office’ 


It is very hard to see this growth 
slackening through the winter and 
spring, particularly given the one-off 
boosts to people's wealth that will 
come from the conversion of sever- 
al building societies to quoted com- 
panies. So growth next s umm er will 
be running at somewhere between 
3 and 4 per cent, unemployment will 
still be falling and though, as yet. 


sharp rise in infla tion which needs 
to be met by a rise in base rates; and 
a PSBR stuck at £26bn, only slight- 
ly lower than this year’s £28bn. We 
do not yet know the base line that 
Mr Clarke will set, but you can see 
the strategic problem an incoming 
Labour chancellor will face. He win 
have to slow the economy, talcing a 
decision of how to do so within a cou- 


- pie of weeks of taking office. What 
might this mean in practice? 

NatWest has made some as- 
sumptions: that MrGarfce cuts taxes 
by £3bn in November, a cut matched 
by cuts in spending, but enough to 
get lp off income tax. He will not, 
they think, go for tax cats over and 
above this - a view which would fit 
in with everything that Mr Clarke 
said in ^feshington at the IMF meet- 
ing last week. 

But then what will Gordon Brown 
do? It would be very difficult to re- 
verse the income tax cut, particularly 
since Labour will have had to give 
some pretty firm commitments in the 
election campaign. He will, however, 
be committed to some additional 
spending and while he wfl) be able 
to call in the windfall taxon utilities, 
that is a one-off tax which will not 
(presumably) be repeated in later 
years. He will probably increase 
corporation profits tax, or at least the 
burden of company taxation in some 
other form, but that will not bring in 
revenue for another year. Meanwhile 
the privatisation programme will 
windaown, depriving him of another 
source of revenue. NatWest assumes 
a rise in spending of rather more than 
£2bn, with taxation up a bit under 
£2bn so that the PSBR rises by only 
£500m. 

It is an interesting exercise because 
it shows just how difficult ft will be 
for the new government to do any- 
thing radical- to do more than fid- 
dle a bit with numbers already 
handed to it In public finance terms 
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a couple of billion extra of taxation 
or spending is nothing, for it is well 
within the forecasting errors of re- 
cent years. Adding less than a trillion 
to the PSBR is. also a minimal 
change. . 

Even so, there is a problem, for 
any increase in the PSBR mil be 
greeted adversely by the markets, 
which wifi already be expecting a rise 


and though tins will probably be 
small, Labour will have to lean 
harder a gainsr inflation: which 
means even higher interest rates. 
That seems to be what the profes- 
sionals expect,to judge by surveys of 
business opinion. 


may encourage Mr Brown to try to 
run a tighter fiscal policy than Mr 


It will be very difficult for a new 
government to do any more than fiddle 
with numbers already handed to if 


in interest rates. The dear danger for 
Labour is that interest rates wSI have 
to be higher than they would under 
a Tbry government, partly because 
of concern about a laser fiscal stance, 
but also because of higher infla- 
tionary expectations. 

Other policies of Labour, in par- 
ticular the minimum wage, win have 
some effect in increasing inflation 
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Clarke, not a looser one. If this is 
i%ht, the June budget would be very 
interesting politically, for somehow 
spending would have to be cut be- 
low Tbxy plans, or there would have 
to be tax increases over and above 
those already planned. 

It would be even more interesting 

in economic and financial terms, for 

if Labour can quiddy establish the 


Industrial Metals 


reputation that it wants, as fiscally 
responsible, then the prize of cheap- 
er long-term borrowing could be 
grasped quite quickly. Remember 
that UK pubKc finances have to stack 

up against those of other EL! mem- 
bers whether, or not Britain joins 
EMU - or perhaps one should say 
wfaether.or not EMU happens, for 
despite the current mood that it will 
the practical difficulties are far from 
resolved. * 

• It should not be too difficult for' ■ 
the UK to establish a fiscal position 
which is at least as favourable as that *■ 
of France or Germany, but to do so 
means coming down from that £26bn 
PSBR to £20bn or lower. 

Is it credSble that Labour might in- 
troduce something that feels tike an 
austerity budget within a month of 
taking office? If you believe the an- 
swer is “yes”, then all expectations 
of higher inflation, higher interest 
rates and higher spending would be 
wrong. If not. .. expect Labour to run 
up the learning curve and bring in 
the austerity Budget in 1998, not 
1997. 
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Helissio rating less than Generous 


Racing 

GREG WOOD 

If you are going to drink too 
much champagne. Longchamp 
racecourse is one of the most 
pleasant places in the world to 
do so, not least when the 
favourite has just strolled home 
inthePrixderArcdeTljoinphe. 

Less advisable, though, is any 
attempt at objectivity, and the 
bubbles were surely working 
their magic on too many brains 
10 minutes after Sunday's race, 
when many mentioned Helissio 
in ibe same excited breath as Sea 
Bird n. Monday morning, in- 
evitably, demanded a more 
sober analysis, and the conclu- 
sion must be that while Helis- 
sio’s effortless five-length defeat 
of Pilsudski marks him out as 
one of the better Arc winners, 
comparison with Sea Bird is an 
insult to the best horse anyone 
is still alive to remember. 

The Time form organisation, 
which makes judgements with 
a lack of emotion which would 


do credit toa Vulcan, yesterday 
promoted Helissio to a handi- 
cap mark of 137, comfortably 
ahead of this season's middle- 
distance runners but still several 
pounds behind the post-War 
greats. When 21b is removed 
(for technical reasons) at the 
end of the season, his final rat- 
ing of 135 will not even allow 

RKHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Fartian 
(Warwick 1^0) 

NB: Scanots 
(Warwick 3 j00) 

him the status of being the 
best horse of the 1990s, which 
will remain with Generous, al- 
lotted 139 in 1991, while among 
his own generation, the mfler 
Mark Of Esteem is rated more 
highly on 13S. The likes of 
Brigadier Gerard (144), Ribot 
(142), Mill Reef (141) and 
Dancing Brave (140) are still 
further ahead, and though He- 
lissio may continue to improve 
next season, the summit which 


is Sea Bird’s mark of 145 ap- 
pears distant indeed. 

“Hetissio’s is the rating of a 
very good horse, the best Are 
winner since Dancing Brave in 
1986," Orris Williams, Time- 
form’s middle - distan ce han di - 
capper, said yesterday. “You 
can't win by much more than 
five lengths, so we don't want to 
be seen to be knoddng the 
horse. He’s improved a great 
deal since the summer, and 

the Prrcbliel was very dramat- 
ic, Darazari was beaten much 
further on Sunday. 

“But it wasn’t as strong a field 
as either Sea Bird or Dancing 
Brave beaL The first three in the 
King George, Pentire, Classic 
Cliche and Shaamrt, all ran be- 
low their best, and you can pick 
holes in the form with Luna 
Wells, Le Destin and Leonila 
finishing close up.” 

It may also prove difficult for 
Helissio to improve his status. 
If he again pursues a typically 
French campaign next season, 
which would preclude the King 


George, the 1997 Arc might be 
the only race of sufficient cali- 
bre to merit a rise in the ratings 


! managed to win it). More im- 
mediately, meanwhile, Helissio 
is expected to contest the Japan 
Cup next month, and given the 
curre n t yen-dominated state of 
the world bloodstock market, 
few will be surprised if he 
checks in at Charles de Gaulle 
airport with a one-way ticket 
A long trip also beckons for 
the Longchamp third, Oscar 
Schindler. His connections may 
decide today whether to send the 
Irish St Leger winner to Flem- 
ington for die Melbourne Cup 
ou 5 November, and the scales 
are finely balanced. Oscar 
Schindler is a big, late-maturing 
colt who might be better pre- 
pared for the push and shove of 
Australia's most competitive 
race next year, but as he is fit, 
sound and, most importantly, 
well handicapped this time 
around, the temptation may be 
difficult to resist. The Japan Qip, 
if he is invited is an alternative. 


Wherever Oscar Schindler 
runs, thou g h , it is unlikely that 
Cash Asmussen, his partner on 
Sunday; will retain the ride. 
Kevin Prendergast, his trainer, 
was not impressed by As- 
mussen's Longchamp perfor- 


SttVM ASmnNlVv? 
MOV-: .Bandit BuSCR 



'liiPII UCflf I'URIL - 

mance, where Oscar Schindler 
was last with two furiemgs to nm. 

“We were hying to give a 
Group One horse 100 yards’ 
start, which is impossible,” 
Prendergast said yesterday. 
“Our horse met all sorts of trou- 
ble and did well to be beaten just 


five lengths. I would blame the 
jockey because we told him to 
ride in fifth or sixth.” 

Asmussen, who is not the 
type to take such a slight qui- 
etly, was quick to respond “I 
would be the first to admit that 
1 was too far out of my ground” 

be said, “but I was draped back 
by being behind two horses I 
didn't want to be behind and 1 
had to sit and suffer. I didn’t 
want to go on- the outside be- 
cause you don’t win at Long- 
champ by going five wide round 
the bends like some had to.” 
■ Jason Weaver’s four-day ban 
for irresponsible riding at Pon- 
tefract Yesterday diggers a de- 
ferred five-day ban from August, 
putting him on the sidelines for 
a total of nine days. The bans nm 
from 16-19 and 21-25 October, 
ruling: him out of the Newmar- 
ket Ces are witch meeting. 
Weaver has been hard-hit by the 
Jockey Club’s crackdown on 
riding offences. Til have been 
out for 47 days this season,” he 
said. “They are dying to take 
away a man’s livelihood." 


- v - 5 


REDGAR 


HYPERION 

2JS Daisy Bates 445 Double Agent 

2.45 Santa Rosa 4.45 Western Venture 

345 Eurofmk Spartacus 545 Roto Refrain 
345 Monaassfli 


GOING: Gold 10 Finn [Finn in places). 

STALLS: SDaifihi - centre; remainder - inside. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: High hum SJwlm. 

■ Left-hand, light course. wuh a one mile siraighL. 

■ Course is off .MOST, (signposted rrom AU6V. Rcdear station (Darlington -Sukhum Hne) 
OTOyvL ADMISSION: (Tub £ I H: Paddock SB (QAPs £3.50); Come 43.50 (OAPs S 1 
CAR PARK: Free 


SIS 


■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH BONNERS: Mrs II Bmlcy — iV) winner, from :I76 
runnrre gives a success ratM of 1 4. 1 ''i and a loss to a 51 level suite at£ 14.71; i Beny 
— 18 airmen, 145 runner*, IL-Wa, -S IS.Ci J Gooden— 14 winnere, 67 nmnere. 24.GK, 
-46.32; M Johnston — 13 winner*, 151 runners, 8.66%. -£78.37. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: K Darky — 60 winner*, 387 rides, 20.9*, +£28.28: K F4I- 
hm — 23 winner*, I -in rides, lfi.4H,-£J0.CG; DcanMeKeowa — 18 winners, 162 rides, 
I I.S%, -SOT. 1 7: W R$*s — 17 winners. 54 rides, 204%, -SS-00. 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Italian Symphony. Jack Says, N u rinw ch D«u (3.1 5): Fir- 
h- Rummy (5. 111. WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: NUfiiri Hm* (2.15). Santa Baa* (2.45) A BnroHnk Spar- 
taens l.:l.lo) have been sent :11U nates by J Dunlop from Arundel. W Smaec Take Notice 
12.15) & HooTpaints (4. 15) sent 302 ndfea by C Harwood from Pulborongh, W Sbmx. 


o *| c | MALTON CLAIMING STAKES (GLASS F) £3y450 added 2Y0 
7f Penalty Vakie £3^20 

0 DKSTW. OPTION (17) (P A Leonadl P Vfcbber 0 2 K Mon 18 


BfflOUW RASCAL Bn** Group Be) R «*hia92. 


3544 BBBUNK8BWnCUS(J8)(B«**&tMJf\3JDlri(t>92- 

5*566 miiAN SnPHONY (17) (P D 5a>4) M lohnsttn 9 2 

442S NOTBRECX HOUSE (46) (J K Bkoan) 1 Bony 9 0. 


-RCodmoa20 
— LDaftoriU 

KDotayTB 

„Q enter 13 B 


03 BN»WSD«H(l^(GTbomsortl*aMR8Wley812 S Coo) [5)15 

222220 RRH OF RMUKpSIlBBAFbrtiiehlMPtfipi) Mitotan 8 11_JI Fortner (5) 6 

00 WBMLiiMn^rowK^twyiwwiort^iwmi.ntn 

432000 MHSnSORinedBiaAnodaiedTEanrtayfla MBM178 

0 nniUSlERCU) 0ai tafcig) Days Smtii 8 LOmx* 10 


Mo ARant returns from an eVtt-vveek resL The handeepper may row overreacted to his 
Haydock and Nottingham wins and he to onfy a pound lower hem after his Beverley rotrih 
to Rushan Raider. Sea Victor is bound to gp wd In This ffaie off a decent handicap mark. 
He m eet s Double Agst on 10m boner tamg compared wMt Bewitey and he las frioa con- 
tested hot races at Newcastle and Ascot. PhadyDmcarls more effective an the a*-woom- 
or or soft sound on turf, so today's prowaflng last staface may count stgunst hbn: Fbrgja 
retuma re tha scene of h£ maiden bandeau win In May and Ms three latest defeats nave 
been over lonffr vpa. Ha loots batter then winning hurdtar RaRtaa. who has not fin stnoe 
May. Selection: SNOW FALCON 

SCARBOROUGH HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4,200 added lm 
If Penalty Value £3^78 


4.45 


BOLD ENGABEIdT iTbe Smtfi ana Uai Ote ftxng Qit) M Dodl 8 1 NKeamdyl 

5300 KfTTYBttiXtEEB) IDaug0*»SJ MD0&85 Rtapptas 

5 CAPIMI RHT (9Q (Mis G Wbad) A Smah 8 4 Dan McXaom 12 

696000 CAM5AVN0WT cm OWan Graham) RMcWW63- 


65 KUHROT WMlAC6(lS){Viu^iOtkimaR RVHwaicra3^ 
00200 SKENTVNl£y(n(QmebrRaatgU9 B Meehan 83 m_ 

454006 O)0miIMStHR(2Z)a)IMDn^NB»atA81 

544500 FEnflNEG8W(3)MisFENeatBm)TEaneiby8L 


435405 HV0M (USA) (19)083 (Beared HatoM)4 Ma J Randal 81 

5006 MAICieM (B) (Dai ErMo tusa) Dm Ennsi hosa 7 13- 

-20dKtarad- 


IIMUqr(7)4 
_FNMtanl 
_ IDcgtoRB 

JFfanrigS 

JlRMcfitelB 
8 
18 


[235 


GUSBOROUGH MADEN STAKES (CLASS D) £5400 added 
3YD ff Penalty Value £4JXJ3 



TO FARO FUER (15) (KF S*rtm) K Any 9 0_ 

DH£i2 


523 MPIOlETn (ifi fefAi Driw) E Duntap 9 0 

KFteanS 





4030 TAREHOtlCEaaikAbtktaiiGttnretePn 


6 

7 

0400 BBfT RWWWb (U8M (20) (Dai Emco Inosai Don Emco (rasa B 9. MulMterU 

8 



9 

36 OBflWMST HOUSE (20) 1W I AfiUyt W Ha0i 8 9.. 

0 R McCobaG 

ID 

U 

TOO HOfffiYHAU (10) ISw? Uda^ite) N “ 8 9 

— AtUhoaoA 

12 

13 

533030 MBtRHY (43) oikss Belly Dmbuyl Mcs S Hal 8 9 . _ 

tMrequ 

14 



-lAdadarad- 



BEITBIB: 7-2 Eorafit* Sfrertacas, 8-1 taSan SjOfhowr, 7J Rhw Of AllMe, 10-1 Rboria, 12-1 
Id MaMreb, 14-1 Naftndi Hone, BmM ItacN, IB-1 atben 
18B5: Napahan’s Return 2 7 U A Wtetot 1S-2 (A Fares) 2B an 
FORM CODE 

The draw advantage a tricky to preriet vwtft the state ptaoed ■) iha centra. The runnar drawn 
low who could collect at BRENT VALLEY, who has her thud net since Joining Bran Meehan 
Weil beaten in manes at Naa h grem and Bngtttn, SHent Valley rid mnvwl over iris trip 
in a Bnfltton sdtar earier when beaten Inches by Msh Hcbon. Geong pton(y of we#it here, 
SMm Valey Is bound re figure fmm a stable In a?at femi. BuroMcSpartaem, beaten two 
heads into dwd by Pui at York an WsdebuL B a Bve threat alter a BMdtourth lo M Par- 
adice m a nursery at Newbuiy last tune. Hog Afceiuirst has boohed Hay Cochrane for h3 new- 
comer BooMi Rascal and thta nicely «red lychn call to drawn (20 oC20) to tain a hand 
m the finish. Rtoer Of Rtrtane has a tearing tfrenoe on her 9eoond to White Hot (won a 
0XM raoe at Goodwood ritenvanfe) al Beverley, and her subsequent dafeai was In the Chester 
misery won by SmufRirs. UaUm Symphony, who has earned <ht 7R> in two mxsanes. has 
a better chenoe here wnn the bBnkere Died. Rtvonlm is gwen a chance at the negus alter 
aome creritabla showfeg hi nusanes. write ledi Says and N o rtewc k House are tnooth- 
ers who C3i be consoered now that the UHters are reed. Selection: SILENT V ALLEY 


403006 SMira VBDtCT (31) ntCKfi Men QiendaBLid) Denys Strife 9 9 10 KRtaS 

960664 HBSOUhE UIOR* (USA) (14) (B Bale) N Beny 3 9 9 P — o U M MtCTB 

2-536 0NB«ina)nOI(19)mmnFbastfl9SQIte(ajetkS0m3g94.MtodU 

354154 B a A fB «a tI3)(C)flreaSDI4uiwyimMHeveley79B K Darter 4 

033600 DBPOLBBf (U)QVBtatoariG0ttoyd398_____ IMw|||34 

311405 BUU5ARA |B) (CO} (Treiam Nunares Uri C Fbktust * 9 8 Deen Hdtaawa 11 

000020 MABAR (36) (MaN Stated R BteStfcnECn 3 9 5 H PmMiiisi [5)15 

2420 VWMDUM 0RE(3) CEHEGedtiOnnnS J L^re 394 TWimlBV 

JFortMoS 
«2 


004433 ADVSNWEasr(»(AFUlS«MDodt494. 


ZA5 


BEHWfc 5-2 Yl tanrt OM cra l L 3-1 MtelMto. 5-1 TbAe Unto. 7-1 MteotelM, 12-1 DteyHs tM , Her 
rfly, 1 A -1 others 

1995: tranSi 3 8 9 R Hfc 7-2 (P Wtriym 9 an 

FORM GUIDE 

What do we do wnn the Dunlop farnfy nere7 John runs ItigM HRto In opposltton to he wife's 
Mhwlettl. trameo by Its son. Ed. Whiners have been flowing from Ed’s yard and Mteoietb 
is 0 wn every dunce bocK owr « ftatongg after Ids tfstd re Don Boslo at Caoenck (7ft. His 
previous second re ftivei- Tern m Uvrsk is poor term, but it was his fm ron of the season so 
can t» given the beneht of the doubt Nitjjn Hfts n hack In maiden company after handi- 
cap runs ai Haydock luntudty m ttwd to Mart O'Canne) and betnnd Cretan Gift at Ayr. He 
iv» every chance against these mate. The Dunops Just M up ^fflny a tartar here 
m John Gosderrs WOLLSTONECRAFT. who diould come on for her run over tne nwamum 
when second to easy winner Saheeel at Yamouth three weeks a &>. Sne needed the net 
when behind Mmoteto at Thvsk. Woftstonecraft at last has the chance re show her juvenrte 
thrt to atue Duster at Sandomn was not acooentai. Taka Notice s not lavoured over ths 
Shorter tnp. out Datay Botes, withdrawn after batenc at Beverley last month, was aider a 
length behind Mmofea on her debut at Thrsk. Selection: WOLLSTDHECRAFT 


CASTLETON CONDmONS STAKES (CLASS O £7,650 added 
7f Penalty Value £4£29 

602012 M 0 NAASSB p8)fl^04e*20unAJMAfiuit EDutfop 59(L_— — — — -Kfaioa 3 
220020 HfKR)(10)(D)(BrenHnlan|MCaneciD69 0. 


140000 MOUNiaOE(llO)(D|lJFODUpreti)MBtelb'490. 


_LCtansck> 

-DRMoCriwl 


5060 e9BMLACADainr(9q((tenaalHt»eA0nrent[SRUPIteante38UJiUNtB2 

100052 NN 8 OF PERU ( 8 | (D) 0 . fust) A Jaws 3 8 12 ROoctoaoeS 

—LDHMI4 


020000 SPAMSH SIIBFPfiR (UBA) (11J (QOtoy Satdnfl) M Cbapnret 5 9 2 — P 

610010 TOUR HOST WBOOMEPfl Mb JE lantben) D fondi DMs 5 9 2 6FMda{R8 

126403 CSJR)MycU)(nifadJnUJBBny991 P Robots (9) 7 

61710? reairwMPtw(w^^fs MM w B itia M 'Son - wiw*— m* 

14 000822 wnrrnwiinmBrnin wi sii r iii fl i i s ri RMfiiriMin n n irwiwi 

15 660002 AME6IMEretilJRECll)(QMItoBMRaa«MaB|Hn 68 U—DRMeCriw 12 

16 012006 SQUAIDA»Wcra(qiMBEUitatiPeym48U ACtarttlfiB 

-Udailma- 

BEITIW: 4-1 OnafertindREfc, II Om>0M)Mk 7J Encbre Boy, 8-L EsMjeftboe. ID-1 Ambhom 
VM bn, 12-1 Absatata UtOfti. Advance Ent, 14-1 olb«a 
1995: AbtUtewi 3 8 7 A Wtabn 14-1 (Mss G Keteaql 16 rei 
FORM GUIDE 

BULSARA kwas the test fyound, has twice won on die cause and takes a drop in class af- 
ter Moon and Hsmlton. He never bad hb gnnxn) at Hamtton rtna days ago, but he does 
today and can confirm course netting wttii Easayoffaae. beaten just met three lengths by 
Bufcara In JUy and now 31b better off. Essayeftsee beat Bold Top and Artvanen bat (3fb 
better) n an amateus* race here In AuQjst and turned In his notmef consistent often on 
the eduree test ttne when a dose fourth to UlgBm Swift, In which tast-guund speaaaa Span- 
l«b VenBct tWshfld a cmdnabie fourth. O u o ftj r U H wfl teh tooto the lively (awiwta now rfw 
has stepped up in dstance. Beaten oriy three tenglhs whan soah re Morocco at Llngfleld 
(7f) rest time, die was a fine second to Rrttsh Spring at Newmerttet an her only Iwenfe 
start. Eu i u l im Bay has dams wtth Hay Cochrane boohed after a good effort against the 
demoted Erttai te an appnntce race at YarmoulMast time. He beat Fcraet Fantasy at Leioes- 
dbt In Aupjst and then faced e softer task behind Seventeens LucJty at Ybri. Aresom Ven- 
ture had his latest tamt on this cotsse boosted whai Mel's Baby won at Pon tef ract ywfladay. 
while Ahaohrte Utopia turned In an Imprared n*i to be beaten only rite tenths In Maid For 
Barteys' race at Epsom last time. S al e Ufcni. BULSARA 


2.45 


EBF PICKERING MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £5,000 added 
2YD flffies 6f Penally Value £3334 

6 COME DANCMB (17) PMvVWnb M Johnsan 8 11 JARobertsS 

0 fUXJtrs HOT STUFF OT mood Rood Btoocstnck Uni U Channon 8 11 AOwke 

6 GOflACCIA (10) [Mn H 1 5 CaSani G M Moore 8 11 IMs4 


120-600 DAIue FUME (USA) (Ml (Rrrib MchammetD JGosdm 3 87— 

-fi dodvnd- 

BEnttCt 9-4 Monaanlb, Ur4 M Nod, 7-2 Ktag Of Pent, 52 QommI Acadamy, 5-1 Doriteg Rareo, 
25-1 Mocotgatc 

1996: Empty Quaner39 1 L Dntm 2-1 U Gosden) 4 ran *■ 1 

FORM GUIDE 

The D«tor-<3osden combmatlon c«*ad « this race last year with the thrae^year-old Empy 
Quarter (Mo nan a s t) beaten a head) and QARUNG FLAW has been mealy prepared for 
the task after enjpiHig a md-summer rest A winner on fost pound as a Juwnfle, she made 
hef teappereance in the Hd Owyn when a four-ten^h smBi U> IhrAITg Day. Th& race tooic 
more her mark and her comeback an wnpt at Ascot seventh of IStoFatefJty 10 days ago. 
«■ haw put her spot on. Monaasste had the (found afpnst hSn when beaten nr Germany 
last time. He came oft the fast surface re beat Dance Sequence at Yanwouth re August, but 
he is beatable when tacking the seventh tuton®- Ms win over the tup from Bamberg last 
year beng a riiada lucky. M Nod b a top hanricapper at Ms trip, but he nett been beaten 
n condition races ths season at York (heW by Green Perflime) and when unplaced n the 
Beeavrtg at Newcastle. Ascot would not hove been h« race last time, but tha ooidd riso 
be tuu0i for hm ewfeg the «M0)t to Daring Borne. King Of Para Is better attha trgi but 
slid has sound re make up on ManaassH), while General Academy may be found wanting 
even if ns Jersey Stakes sum suggests otherwise, S ele ct ion: DARUNG FLAME 


505 


Ski IHMGIUN HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4200 added 3YD 7f 
Penalty Value £3,729 

0405 CHHCO (USA) (89) BR)(SheiA Mdaimed) J Gosdoi B 7 LMtoilM 

130101 POMBtGMEn(Oouay«iltalteriE)JBeny9 2 KDteeySB 


600000 AMBASSADOR (USA) (4) tCJRtebrtdeMCBNbm 91. 
233406 AfiWT(4^ W Qtaaswi)JL&TB91_ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
5 

9 

10 0-20CB3 FOUR RS3MH (19) (BF) (Riv taker) C Dnjiei 8 9.. 

11 220005 M0IMMSMPIBSEt21)(MsDBBnrea)AJanB8 7. 

12 " 

13 

14 

15 
15 
17 


260303 IWRTS GRAB mE (14) (D) Peat hny) K hoy 8 13. 
003441 C0HNDE QUEST (IS) (M 9shopi M CtBmon 8 10_ 

60200 FRLE BMMASY (20) P BSantey) PCrireBlO 

330046 DOUBLE OSOm (13) N torts) DtUhcfc, 8 ID 

0500 OUR AiBBU (62) (Ms J A BsRtell J Oner 3 1D_ 


300004 ROMAIDSONS STUD (17) (Atan Bodey) P Bugpyne 8 7_ 

060050 IDO HASTY (C3) (D) (C H Steven^ TEnabyS 7 

444150 RURDf SURE {20)R8 (Henyvo^t Rung NBeny62 — 
415000 OBXU(28)miDanEnre>kxte|NTWteru. 


B Doyle 13 

res McKern 20 
— DBUM17B 
J Eddery (?) IS 
— MBbthlOB 
.JBreMW{l>7 
—BSeednll 
— -XRtianai 
..it CoctraM 19 
— I Butty (7) 3 
M Roberts 15 


403063 DOWS FtSlf (38) (fteane Lodpr Ss/fl M W Effitnfey 7 11. 


4i5 


4 FUEniTAAiOURafliAIIabanNCaiicCruinail. 
4 SANTA ROSA (46) iCvel HmsISBi J Dunlop 8 11 

4 SPLASHED (46) iM-s J VLraffi T D Boner 8 11 

5 TYCOON <3RL (141 ‘F C T lliMsonr B Meehan 8 II 

w WAlXETWEfflWSawWUrsLtaraBll 


— L Dettori 7 
_ KIMeyS 
..Jtatoael 

B Doyle 3 

-J> to ee e 2 


-8 declared - 

SETTING: 7-4 Swrta Rom. 5-2 PteWr if Ameer, 5-liycoaa 6 W, 5-1 Spfanted. 7-1 Coma Dredi«, 
U-lGoOiccia. 16-1 others 

1995: CllUmon: 2 8 UK Dortey 7-2 iP Cta»le-H>ani' 7 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

P«nrv o-‘ .merest surrounds PlalsJr d'Amow after her debut nm behind Lochongsl m the 
Blue Sc-jh at Ascot. Howrr.er. os she is a Ml-aoor to soft-ground lover Dwieiiil Dancer, she 
is to be r-pposed on this tK surface. SANTA ROSA comes from a fast- 0 ound famdy. Son- 
ia Rcsa run u io go an her acout ogaina the daisy Reams Of Verse at Newmarket She 
was noi given a hard nme when beaten m tjurth and may come on enou$r from the race 
to suronse Frankro Den on's mourn. Tycoon Girl has no fancy reunions, but she showed 
promrsfl m a ho; race ai Yarmouth von by Much Commended. Selection: SANTA ROSA 


562010- RAUTSA (437) Mrffliate Raor^ Bureau 251 M Hannrt « 91- 

311130 PHARLY DANCQ 1 (B) fDQ (A ManccO W Ibpi 7 90 

334224 TOTS GAMBIA (Donate RatreglKOILEpe 3 8 12 

110302 SNOW RkLQOH (UQ Ms G AMtankCtak) M Bel 389 

104222 F0RGE(8)|CD)IMi5bni9MacRM5ai)PCatia3S7 

0008SS HOflfPIMS (11) (Setayn Lews) G Hanood 3 8 6 


BEVERLEY HAM3KAP (CLASS D) £5400 added lm flf Penal- 
ty Value £3^51 

421500 SEA WC1UR (10) (D) d DWC AOBlfl J L tare 4 10 0 BDoyleA 

50-1154 00UH£ACB(r(5Q(D)(RWriRjtB)MMnsBte393 M Roberts 8 

ltafe)M6 

— DR McCabe 1 

-RUteP-5 

-Gtariaw(Q3 

J4BM9 

AOnrti2 

-LCbemodi7 


005060 MfflfflELP FIZZ (17) M ftbs P J T^to-Ga tehatel C Ftettust 4 7 ID. 

MMnum vdffic 7i f 10 b. True hsnricap m(9<C HffiSeU fir 7« 3b. 

BETTING: 3-1 Snow FcAcm, M DoatdaAesnt. Finite, M Rtare, TOtam Oncer, 7-1 Hwly Drawer, 
8-1 Hootprirts, 12-1 otitere 
1993: Prawra Danco 3 8 4 l Detton M U Gosden) 7 ran 
FORM RUBE 

SNOW FALCON is chanced as a stayer and might Just have come across a decent sort In 
Fasi at Goodwood last ume. From sr In-form stable and at home on taa gound. Snow Fal- 
con retimed to term at Goodwood and today's extra quarter-mde colid wefl su* turn. Dou- 


Dwm Moffett (3) B 

MnTkHwU 

LCbmdtBB 

46000 B8JMTSHCU) (Mss ASbiteBon S MiTWteboum) JLEyie 7 11 HVwtay(%5 

18 050653 THE BMINaEY BQ1E (15) (R MeynaD J L Ejre 7 10 T Warns 4 

19 96300 SHaa*OOO(20)(KFSandasJ)Vlmry71O K State (7)1 

20 000608 DONA RUFA (ID) (The Smta Gnp] Mre L Sattd 7 10 F Norton 15 

21 000 8UN1 SYSIUI (29) (Paid Yl Dapmofl D Chapnon 7 ID MKaawtey2 

-21 deefered - 

A8ntoumM^7MiabrMtaidcN)iKfete^BBRdeyBaM7ti9CtSr»nnod7fltab,DniR- 
*h 6a 13R. Sfc« System 8K 13b. 

BETTftlfe 92 CMfco, 8-1 Powsr Game, Oamicfie Qwst, 10-1 A^nt, Iwry'd Onb lira, Fttar He- 
Mg,motiMre 

1995: Quting 3 9 3 J ttoer 01 (M DaHJ 27 on 

FORM GUIDE 

CHDOCQ. back from a rest and concedteg only 50) to the plater Power Gama, rates the 
cte/B hariver bet. John Gosden e realty flying at present ana CM Deo looked a certain future 
winner whoi eased after meewg baffle problems m the Kampren maiden «oi lv Gold Spats 
back m June. He fins hanricap attempt at Chepstow was Just a shade risappolntlng (flfth 
of IS re WWW Setflart. but the stable to m much better term rew and Ghnco. who should 
bounce back fresh after a 12-week lay-rrtT, Is fenoed to outclaiiG red^s ooposiaon. Rawer 
Game has won crty seiere and a cJamer, so Chnco must horcSe him atarirferenca of only 
5*3, whle the Ikes of CmirictM Quest and Ivory's Graft Hhe are other winners In a weak 
glade. Mar RelMu with Kloren Fblon boohed has a flgtang chance of reverting Yamouth 
form vdth OomKhe Quest Midi ths won NMong bound u sut her, utile the arty other pcs- 
sfeBty to Mondng Surprise after a te* ran wah an apprentice agamst did Ho»/s YBr Father 
at Yarmouth. Selection: CHWCO 


WARWICK 


HYPERION 

U30 Farhan 2J0Q Hover Golf Lover 130 Roy- 
al Born 3-00 Sinecure (nb) 330 Itfsthebusbiess 
4 j 00 Broughtons Formula 430 NILE VALLEY 
(nap) 5-00 North Reef 


0 STAR TURN (4S M 9efi86^ 
02 C*a£SEAf7S)BBaugfi84_ 
HONELLAtUttB 3. 


HEUVE DtM D tayoi Awes 6 1 

LMrrSMRLPMactaB80. 


J4FBBtaa3 

.W Inert 9 

OLMctoalD 
SbvmU 


GOING: Final nuk-, Good ui Firm, n-te Firm STALLS: Insvk 1 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: Low tnr In If IGhjrt. 

■ Lrlt-hnnil noiy. Tfci- Z-f roirv hi, a duK-l. -c at half-way 

■ Caurer o W of cirj- nn BlifcVi. Biws fmm -uuniu at Wsrwk'll 
llm! and U-amUlpun !vi i7m) ADMISSION: < 'lub 1 LI i lb to 
It-yra-nbiw Sftc Tonimsiltri SR: '''Airvc CAR PASS: S'.i. 


jQt*n4 

BAUERMA'S DREAM M Meads 7 13 NAdsnsfl 

0 KVSl GOLF UIVEH ( 21 ) T j rau 0 wm 7 13. M Haay (3) 8 

C0U5BE PRHCE 8 S C t>B)er 7 12 la ton (7)1 

0 BCR MABEH (17) P Hagmfl 7 12 C Rutter 13 

BSKTIOSSU f Bsrfc 712 JtDsyM 

SPICETRESS J Soranne 1 12 JIVktay (3) 12 


BETTW8: 7-1 Wpi EterWBt, 8-1 Hurt tat of Sod, Stacm I Csnt Ra- 
imaiwr, 12-1 Kunsd, Ctadraom D aa p Rs r , 14-1 ottm 


241442 HEL10 D0UT (40) K Bide 8 1. 
005 MBfliaZA (14) D Hny Sratei 8 1. 
-Sfll - 


4.30 


3.30 


[230] 


SIS 


mewe 

CMMSEl 


BLINKERED FIRST TIME: Myomtla < I .Rij, lamminlL Krmlx- 
Ko(:i:tn), TMsallmvd n-rwrvdM-'i*'' 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: Materr BneW (S.nffl 
svn at F by link nil Sunday 

LONG-DISTANCE KLTiNEBS: taCaboaUrii.aiiltHbmsent IrtR 
Itrtlre by A SrwmmJv finn Hhjh.4uii, Denui. 


-25 declared - 

BETIWC: 9-4 Crteprar, 7-2 Foreta* BM, 5-1 takre, 64 Hevar Grif 
lover, 7-1 Tifeta Hsy. 12-1 MAne of A tajor. 16-ltibore 

EBFBRMKLOW MAIDEN STAKES (GLASS 
D) (DPI 0) £4,300 atided 2Y0 7f 

0 BURWOt (1» P aua*-F*vn 8 11 J Rote 8 

4 rare™. HBWtED (20) H Canoy S U 
6 DEAD ABi (13) I taring 8 11 
GMZBOURG J DitelopS 
05 IMNIIM. (47) B Hantuy 8 U 
PRESSfl- CHANCE B McMahon S U 
PRR DE OEBM 0 NT G Lems 8 11 


4 qnl EBFBRINKLOW MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS 
D) (DIV I) £4300 added 2TO 7f 

1 COLD LAZARUS R PIWKS £ 13 JIPMtanS 

2 52 FARHAN (USA) UOlPltaMin 8 11 RHBsG 

3 60 WTIYAD (USA) S7) I U TStaria2 

i 00 MYD50ItS 152) P Mjkn 8 U- GDufMdlB 

5 02 POLAR RIGHT 112 U .'Joflon 3 U 1 WeovwlO 

6 PRMCC JORDW I Csmoaes 8 11 MWIpnf 

i RE6AL REPfOMAND G lees 8 11 SWtdMrth3 

a U RKAP50UY H UHRE 117) M Jana 8 11 PBbonrieMA 

0 SUCHPRESfflCEKBnrtoOsrail VStatoyll 

10 TO TARIANCNnYfU) PCdeS 11 TQutoiB 

11 0 THORNIOK (USA) 03) J Gosccr B U JCsradS 

BErtWQiSAFartwn. 4-1. Potar nght, 5- Htwmra»,S-l Rage ftt pikua i te, 
U-l Rhapsody In Wuta, 14-1 TeriiB Party, 16-1 aflrere 

TATTERSALLS MAIDEN AUCTION STAKES 
(CLASS E] £4,750 added 2Y0 6f 

0 TRffLE HAY (32) R Homy 8 9 OanOWI2 

Wn0FAF»YHWJafis89 ^JlWdll 

4 FORMCBOraSrM^P^mnSS GDollMd 5 

4 CRMGEVA8 (106) I FjltSSI»o8 7 OKoiba? 


£ ROYAL BORN (l^W Jar* 8 U 
SHARP DEB) P ttm 8 U 
56 WOBBLE (12) W ta^9 8 1 
->10 



aoo 


BETDNG: 5-2 BHrmfl, 5-1 Cryibd Howtod, Rbyti Bore, B-lGbaboarf. B- 
1 WaUUe, Pita da Oennool, JO-1 tod Not. 13-1 ottm 

CHETS LARDER NURSERY HANDICAP 
(CLASS D) £4,750 added 2Y0 lm 

SMEOII&(USA)(19)JG09i»97 I Carrel 18 

npreum(BF)SrMxkPeK«t93 CDO0WUU 

I CWTT REuatfK (12) P £cie 9 3 JFEfuiU 

(2HIBtetag92 JtertlB Dwjar (G) 11 

(IQ R Hamer- 9 1 — DneONelS 

E M (Bri P Otanfe^am 8 13 _J ReU £7 

Srd2)Jlte*e8ll RH^MW3 

cm G4MBIFR (13) r. Hover, a 10 NWtaS 

UUMUDCWiSpemgaa SDnwf 7 


WHGKH/iULCLAHBNG HANDICAP (CLASS 
F) £3461 added lm 2f 109yds 

1 146504 PKIU)MABrpqGMl£lMt410O I Raid 15 

2 440150 KEma (USA) (to) R Mofiuct 5 9 U TQtenS 

3 354064 rSJHEBUSJTtTS S Do- 4 9 9„ A CMy 15; 3 V 

4 366060 EWARBdtbtS) iDmwwianvBrorei 3 9 8 T Spate! 4 B 

5 442560 ARABOML (lilt i Nwtoa 5 98 RMtfmttB 

6 300543 KEMSH60 (10)1 Hfc49 5 It HI 11 B 

7 200030 BUZEOFOAK(l^JM&aiSer5 9 4 RHrwK*f7)l 

8 505400 ntOUD BHKMDSt ;$ (tq P Butene 8 93 -AtHbtert (3)18 

9 545520 SAANMStoHWGMTiKie>j93 u J>Mctoto{7)10 

10 515630 CUB) IIP m P Evan 3 9 2 1 FEgaa BB 

11 003000 MAHNti (32) H Gofe£tege 391 ^IQriae20B 

12 433500 mifiU8iIMNCBIi»(qwatstuu»59p 

13 OOD0O5 PETROS PfBDE (3^' V^Baiten 39 d" 

14 055000 BACKBYDAMn (4S)bSsaonh390 a HartsOQ (5) 9 

004352 RACMB BRDOA pG] BMagaitSS 13 SMtaotthlS 

034621 COMHh’SWlt PS) N Bary 9 8 12.. __0*eO7*Hifl 

0(5530 )WraSHaeOUt{H)HCi*ei<»5Bll_Jlianrl4 

006 MOftTL PH/CE [29] G Kamood 3 811 SDOM2 

G00001 IM OAHOOtS (18) A N f gonteu 3 8 11 ICwirte? 

(DOS CHESIEIC (35) P Mater 3 8 10 WR)«ql 8 

-20 1 ■ 


EBF MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £5J)00 
added 2YD fOHes 7f 

33 W.mHHIBICU)WHaBgv8U MM»15 

A0UM1CQIEWRVteMr8U___., JUta|r(S)8 

0 D0OTITT (20) W bre98 II JWtarerS 


2 DinGONHM|USA)CM](BHHCUIBU — P«t Eddery 14 

0 BUR lEUnOH (S7) P QJa 8 11 TQduU 

0 bDNST HmtT (17) D Quppel 8 S3 RRSsl 

253 IH»UIWER(22)ia«a)g8U DHontana 

24 ML£tHIEY(KQ P Oiappe+ljan 8 U IHeH3 

0 maNCH(29)PIMn(!8U 
2645 rartXL ORCHID (S9) Rtamn8U 
SHES IMWWI P MRdrel 8 11 
5 SWJBTHYpO) WriASU 

3 SUPBSEU£pa)MJen»Bll 
SWEEIDT UP H CfiCi8 11 

0 IBITOMCIASSpi) PWta)n8 
- 15 do cto red - 

BETlRtt 54 Df^mda, 4-1 Mqflanar. 7-1 Mte VaMy, 8J. Seatean Up, 
Royal Orcted, 101 C aprtW e, 12-1 M to Utibir, 14-1 often 



5.00 


2j00 


31634 
62020 
4S1W2 
695 

mo 

643 
040 
340 

004 

11 041430 

12 0002 

13 540 

Li 40013 
IS 000 

IS 442000 

17 05061 

18 16655 



Bgnwft 4-1 tareitatia. 01 ff idta l iUAlutoA . 7-1 KrtabC fl -1 DortAdy RK- 
er, 10-1 ClMd Up, 124 tothi Brenda, 14-1 rfm 

RACING SCHOOLS APPRENTICE HANDI- 
CAP (CLASS FI £3,450 added 2m 
PMUSEmWOUHO) tEvm T UO f Ljwcb9B 

tNCHCHKlJOCH A J Kng 7 9 9 HmWi 3 

KWflJjnJL tans 79 6 CTa^ref 

(3) CAten 59 2 J2Mffia2 


MOP FAR UfdfTED STAKES (CLASS E) 

! £4400 added lm 

060001 l4AStERBBaHjpt)(tbPE*rw894 IFE^iT 

425004 DANCM0IBUB , fltDBMeenan491 JHHM112 

600006 l UMCnCB CM W Batflag 591 BUatfnZV 

102305 MNH REEF MAS* Mari Pnxtti 5 91.^ DAM ^ 

DQOr-656 SBAUJUMff (3B) EOaWi|m 4 91 

„RC«frBaiitdw[f }6 


6 000500 BARSRAUDI CTO btaLJaMf 4813. 


4j00 


rHOCA PK4MPI83. 


JF Spate 12 


ICU}Bl*«ban 88 MTiOtettlS 

HEART RXL0F SOUL A PCK 88 _ ,TQoton20B 

MREIGnpA I ^eteiai 8 5 CRMteU 

CHARMANS DAUGHTER (14) {D)J Peett 9 5 B»»5 

BOS0MWUai(2aLGCfltW85 M)etei4 

SREOTR SCWSKN (12) fl Habrchead B 2JF Ixt* 0 14 

SGARMRS (201 S VAarro 8 1 MHorey(3)6 

DS FEE IS CEE (IS) U W EasSitj S 1 IMAnl 


B)PMttftel391. 



334-540 BS2AOdDeDBMtrtl3812. 


JftpMe M M iM W IT 
|RU 


3-55050 DEDCWBIT (USA) (59) P ChtffAHiyam 3 8 12. 


516600 DISAilDWH) (2£Q M Oil 3 8 12. 


J Reid 4 


JiFantni 3 V 


^ Drome G 


l(19)(D)DElswnti390 DfldSUall 

1 1 Siedot 8 3 0 Webb T B 

ULBBKCnjR Mint 688 D Deter 12 

I (43Q R Bate 5 8 4 A McCarthy (4) 10 

SH0UQBW5F0flHUU(17)9R(BF)WMu3ten6B2 

...... MBtedlB 

MWURd»)mPHMHn48a SIMMS 

mOBwthel 11713 PtaMf 8 


Ntey, McdM Star, 7-1 CMMetiS 

Mfa. SP«*tol RUB, 12 -lettere 


265130 iBSTBcrBsunraaqromwoGDeiaiJBu 

BmffGnrnanB 

11 40500 MreBt* MNflS (50 K BtiDretEf 33 12 -.VStattBry 9 

12 0-44040 RAEDCUR PWbteyn3812 RHOslS 

13 016540 SWMPra® STOB p^pjH Cad 3 8 L2_ta&ti*ry 6 

14 010 WJRAIOtJW (234) (D) InB HrtngJor 3 8 12. 





tU 


15 502 ewaom p.7) WiEMS 3 8 9_ I Weaver 14 

IB 055506 HADMMBEUCU)PBtMicM369 DomOIMI 

17 403300 F0Uy60U6HlUr(ZQUanhKl389 iqteteio 

-ITdMMlB- 

BEnmc: ML Mate* Btiteod, M Nurtli Rtef, 7-1 DontetfHnit flh«a- 
pmSHnt miMon, Bebao, DMM Bretey. 144 atben 


THE CVDEPEVPENT 
RACING services 

0891 261 + 


REDCAR 


WARWICK 



981 


982 


teiu at wauaicue I 


RACING RESULTS 


PONTEFRACT 

215: 1. EHVER WtTRJARCH (ft* Eddery) 
7-2: 2. Perfect PM*Agm 3-1 fa« 3. 
CeniKian Fentany 13-2. U ran, 3. 1%. 

Hteeirf bv J Durina a Anitdefl. TMk M50: 
1X30. £L70. £ 2 . 20 . Dual Rmcaa. £730. 
Convutcr Stragtt Forecast: £14.33. Tna: 
114.50. 

&4&1. COUNT ROBSnOiRHatoil 12- 
1: 2, Dowry 8-1: X Sparky 2S-1; d> Baa- 
tenrtraho 16- L IB ran. 11-2 fav Danefttn 
Pnncesi. 3 /.-. 3 u. IP Duppte-Hyam. Man- 
tor.i. Tout £12.10; £2-60. £2 IX). £3^0. 
Efl.70 Dual fijrecast £72.30. Computer 
sm©rt taecasc £9234. Ucaac IX043J7, 
Tho- £408 60. IWfc Cringe h^»k, CotaneTs 
Phde Owigat»t^tl2-tlw«WrawnnQti«- 
dw ertpri fu? 4 oepAas to afl bes. deductron 
5p m tha pound. 


3JS:LHOWOIHI8VGRIROodySauEh- 
eft 121: 2L An: Of the Dfver 7-U 3. Atitover 

6 - 1 ; A strefb Legacy 7-1. 16 ran. 9-2 fev 
Road Racer. Hd, 4 . (PChapple-Hyam, AAan- 
torn, late: XISJft £3.60. £1.70, EZ3Q. 
11. 70. Dial fiaecasc £05X0. CSF; £94.97. 
Thcast £529.53. Tha: £22J.80. NRs AA On. 
Holders H3B. 

3 . 45 : 3. ALMARGA U Fortute) 201 ; 2 . 
Lpfttne 2&-L 3. Great Oretion 7-2, 1A ran. 

7- 4 fav He's Got Wlngi 3 . •/,. rhi Hammond. 
MrddfeharrO. 'fatta £27.30: £7.40, £530, 
£1.70. Dual Fdrecast: £358.50. CSF: 
£388.63. Theast 1X985-73- Wo: £265,70. 

4X5:1. ORTOLAN IPS EttSeryi 8 -U fav, 
2. Gtaaduwn 15-2; 3. IWdrio East 7-L 18 
ran. 3. 1. (R Hanm, East Evnrtejji). Date: 
1X70: LUO. £2.40. £ 220 . Dual Forecast: 
£10.50. CSP. £0.55. Wo: £3X2a 


4A5: X MBS BAST fTWBamsl 8 -U X 
No CBehee 7-2 far. 3. Seenteto 25-L 12 
ran. Nk.hd.ilL Eyre> Thesk). Me £9^0: 
£350, £L80, £5D0. Dud Forecast £1SS0, 
CSF; £34.93 Tno: £178.10. Trtcast: 
£630.12. 

5J5: X CANYON CREEK (L DettaB 11 - 
8 tav; a. Vtalaa Heps 16-14 3. Axfanf 6 - 1 , 
34 ran. 2 , X (J Goeden, Newmarket). T 6 te 
£230; CLSO, £3^0. EL50. Dual Forecast 
£20.-ia CSF: £25.72. 

JackuofcNot mn. Pool of £5£)9X22 ear- 
ned forward to Redear today: 

Ptacopoe £27120. QuoriroC £4220. 
Place ft £234.75. Piece & £15420. 

FONTWELL 

220s X. SCAMALLACH (G Btettey] 11- 
2 ; x Farane HaH 10 - 1 : 3. Coriafata 20 - 


3. 9 ran. 13-8 Jt-teus China Mad (401). 
Graerwtie Chat (pjfed up). 12. f*. {Trained 
(V J Janwns, at Royston). Tote: £520; 
£1.20. £1.90. £320. Dual Forecast 
£21.30. Computer Straight Forecast 
£53 JO. Tho: £82X0. 

3jOO: XA£DEAN (A MaednB g-X X Ar- 
mtda 7-2; X Hanley Wood 3-1 (arc. 7 van. 
ShWtd, nk. (G Births, Lavras). Mae £10X>, 
£X50. £2X0. Dual Forecast: £15X0. pom- 
pu*r Soam Forecast £3349. Thcast 
£93.60. Nft Crackling Fuml 
32ftXOWBrSGLfiH(NWRIansw)l(>- 
l; 2. M RbI 7-4 fav. 3. Bon Ytoafr 9-4. 
8 ran. ¥>, 6, (J M Bradley, Chepstow), feta 
£9.60: £2.20, £1.70. Did firecast DX1D. 
Computer stn0« Forecast £2629. After 
a sflawarts* inquay, plants mitered. 

400: X VHJIW BWWO (C Uewdte) 16- 
X 2. Sophia May 14-1: 3. Mr SoaCtfMi & 


X ID ran. 3-1 fav Ceptoin Coo ( 6 th). fi, hd. . 
IN Gaseles. Upper LarrOoren). Ttatot £2020: 
£410. £4dD. £220. Dual fbacast £9740. 
CompWEr Straps Rncasc £18Z3X Dto 
asciX3S0.4O.TrSo: £320^0. NR: Prerog- 
ative. 

420: X. SEASAMACAMU Nr R Uinm- 
ton) 94; 2. Hatanl Monwyd-S fa« 4 Art- 
fU Arthur 7-1. 4 ran. Th. dUL (fi Quckte; 
Bddpart}. Tbto: £3.40. Dual Fbracas: £120. 
Computer Straight Forecase £438. 

SJDte L MR BMAR iP Hkte) B-U lav; 
0. Decals 2-1; X CatkSfa Hret 9-L 7 ran. 
12,5.CJGdftrtl. FJndonJ.'SteiXGOifXlo, 
£1.60. Dual Forecast £1.90. Computer 
Straight Forecast £2J5a Mt Roahaen 


— J — • /Wr ■ 


Ptaoapoti ££22a 30. Quaint -£126Xa 
Place fc £580.02. riace Be £147^7. 


The bookmakers’ ante-post lists 
are racing’s futures market. 
Readers can catch up witb the 
latest developments - best 
prices are in bold - in this 
sphere -with The Independent's 
Tuesday service. 

CesaKWitcb Handicap: For- 
mer winner Ikainglot is a top- 
priced 16-1 with the Ibte-ihe 
others take no chances at 12 - 1 . 

Runaway Pete is 40-1 
(William Hill) - Ladbrokes go 
25-1- while Blaze Awayis 50-1 
(Coral) - William HDl and Lad- 
brokes go 25-1. . . 

1997 2,000 Guineas: Ba- 
hamian Bounty is 25-1 (Coral) 
- the Tbte go 14-1 - after his 
last-gasp head victory over 
Muchea in the Group One 
Middle Park Stakes over six fur- 
longs at Newmarket last week. 

1997 1,000 Guineas: SJeepy- 
time is 4-1 (Ladbrokes) - 
William Hill go 1 1-4 - after the 
shock outcome to last week’s 


Group One Cheveley Park 
Stakes over six fiiriongs at New- 
market. 

The Cheveley Park winner. 
Pas De Reponse, is 14-1 (Coral 
-WflEam HDl go 8-1 - while the 
hugely disappointing 4-9 Cheve- 
ley Park favourite, Dazzle, is 
12-1 (Coral) - William Hill of- 
fer 8-1. 

Sarayix is 16-1 (Lad- 
brokes/Tote) after her com- 
fortable victory in the listed Oh 
So Sharp Stakes over seven 
furlongs at Newmarket on Sat- 
urday. 

Fleet River is 20-1 (Lad- 
brokes) - Coral go 10-1. 

Ryafan is 12-1 (William 
HiU/Tote) after her head victo- 
ry in the Group One Prix Mar- 
cel Boussac over a mile ai 
Longchamp on Sunday. The 
Marcel Boussac runner-up. 
Ihshmak, is 16-1 (Coral) - 
Ladbrokes go 8-1. 

Ian Davies 
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Laying the blame 
at Hunter’s feet 


As England prepare to face 
Poland at Wembley tomorrow, 
Ken Jones recalls the teams’ 
historic match 23 years ago 


F ootballers of Norman 
Hunter's time swore you 
could bear his famous left 
foot cocking. So what was in 
Hunter’s mind at Wembley 23 
years ago when a tackle at- 
tempted with the foot he osed 
mostly for standing on resulted 
in a goal that would prevent 
England from reaching the 1974 
Wand Cup finals, and lead to Alf 
Ramsey’s dismissal as manager? 

Strange, but until last week, 
nobody had asked Hunter for 
an explanation. “It was so un- 
like you," I said, “and it doesn't 
get any better when they show 
it on television." 

Hunter smiled. A smile was 
always the truth about him. A 
hard player for sure, but always 
up front, nothing devious. And 
the tackle, the wrong-footed 
blunder wide on the half-way 
line when Hying to dispossess 
Gizegorz Laio that so uncom- 
monly misrepresented his rep- 
utation? 

After all these years I can still 
sec Hunter moving in for the kill 
and thinking to myself that 
people in the royal boot at Wem- 
bley were about to receive a vis- 
itor. “That was in my min d too,” 
Hunter chuckled. “Then the 
bastard checked. It caused me 
to go in with the right peg, which 
was never a good idea, and I 
missed him." 

Compounding Hunter's er- 
ror, Peter Shilton dived over Jan 
Domarski’s shot - “He could 
have thrown his hanky at the 
ball and made a better job of it," 
somebody said that night - and 
England, frustrated time and 
time again by Jan Toraaszews- 
ki's eccentric but effective goal- 
keeping. were up against iL 
Described famously on tele- 
vision as “a down" by the then 
Derby County manager, Brian 
Clough, Tomaszewsid had the 
last laugh. If aided sometimes 
by the woodwork, he thwarted 
England with practically every 
part of his body: hands, feet, 
legs, torso, even his backside. 
One shot struck the back of his 
head. 

“Every goalkeeper needs 
luck, and you have to acknowl- 
edge Tomaszcwski’s courage, 
but it was an amazing perfor- 
mance. Like nothing I'd ever 
seen," Gordon Banks said. “The 


further it went, tbe more be must 
have felt unbeatable and, of 
coinse, that eft es a team the con- 
fidence to beep going, no mat- 
ter how heavy tbe pressure." 

The only effort that got past 
Tbmaszewski was Allan Clarke’s 
equalising penalty kick six min- 
utes after Poland went in front. 
The clamour increased. Surety, 
it was felt, England would now 
break Poland's resistance. 

Ramsey, however, was grow- 
ing anxious. Forsaking a posi- 
tion in the stands - “Why has 
Alf got the team doctor sitting 
next to him?" Clough had 
sniped vindictively when ad- 
dressing the nation - he went 
down to join the England train- 
ers and substitutes on the 


‘You can be sure 
that none of 
the England or 
Poland players 
will ever forget 
that night’ 


touchline. Among them was 
Bobby Moore, whose error 
against Poland in Katowice 
four months earlier was partly 
responsible for making victory 
at Wembley essential. “Put 
somebody on.” he implored. 

Never happy with substitu- 
tions, Ramsey sat stony-faced as 
England threw attack after at- 
tack at the Polish defences. Fi- 
nally, he conceded to Moore's 
urgings. “Kevin, get stripped," 
he ordered. Kevin Keegan 
jumped up, peeling off his track- 
suit. “The other Kevin,” Ram- 
sey snapped. 

With less than two minutes 
left to play, Kevin Hector made 
his international debut and 
missed what was probably the 
best chance of the match, send- 
ing a header inches wide. It was 
over. Five months later, Ram- 
sey, the feted hero of 1966, was 
fired. 

Shortly before that fateful 
Wembley encounter, I went 
with him to watch Poland play 
a friendly against the Nether- 


Taylor places the 
emphasis on youth 


England want to prepare their 
budding international stars bet- 
ter for the senior stage by bring- 
ing them into the Under-21 
squad at a younger age. 

Peter Taylor, the new Under- 
21 coach, has emphasised the 
importance of this policy with 
the inclusion of 17-year-old 
Michael Branch (Evcrton) and 
Jody Morris (Chelsea) in the 
squad for today's European 
Championship qualifying match 
with Poland at Molineux. 

Emile Huskey t Leicester 
City). Ritchie Humphreys 
l Sheffield Wednesday) and 
David Thompson (Liverpool) - 
all just IS - are also in the squad. 

“What vve are trying to do is 
bring people into the Under-21 
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lands in Rotterdam. On the re- 
turn journey, Ramsey confided 
that he bad thought seriously 
about recalling Geoff Hurst. 
“These people will be very dif- 
ficult to break down, and there 
still isn't anyone in England bet- 
ter than Geoff at taking de- 
fenders out of position," he said. 

“Of course, if I picked him 
we’d both get slaughtered be- 
fore a ball is kicked Especial- 
ly in view of what Geoff has 
achieved for England, I don’t 
think it would be fair to saddle 
him with such a responsibility. 
But I've been very close to 
bringing him back.” 

Unaware that senior Football 
Association officials were con- 
spiring a gains t him, Ramsey 
saw England’s first failure to 
reach the World Cup finals as 
a reason for tactical change. “I 
think I’ve gone as far as I can 
with the present system,” he 
said “It’s time to try something 
different, but Tm not sure I have 
the players to take ft on.” 

England's next match, a 
friendly against Italy at Wem- 
bley in November 1973, saw 
Moore in the now fashionable 
role of sweeper. When England 
lost 1-0. Ramsey’s days as man- 
ager were numbered 

England and Poland have 
met many times since, twice crit- 
ically, but never in a game to 
match the drama and excite- 
ment of 23 years ago. “You can 
be sure that none of the Eng- 
land players - the Polish play- 
ers too - are ever likety fo forget 
it," Hunter said “I was used to 
turning out in big matches, but 
the atmosphere that night was 
exceptional” 

What if Tomaszewskf s luck 
had deserted him? If Ramsey's 
last throw of the dice bad made 
a hero out of Hector? England 
would have gone through to the 
1974 World Cup finals in West 
Germany, Ramsey would have 
survived perhaps for a further 
four years, and Don Revue would 
have remained with Leeds Unit- 
ed Certainly England would 
not have been absent from the 
finals for a total of 12 years. 

In that sense, Tomaszewski 
influenced history. Or was it 
Hunter? Or Shilton? “Who can 
tell?" Hunter asked. No won- 
der they call it a funny old game. 





Norman Hunter leaves the Wembley pitch after the 1-1 draw in 1973 


Bosnia make ‘home’ debut against Croatia 


set-up at a younger age," Thy- 
lor said. “If we play older play- 
ers who fall into the Under-21 
category, they wouldn't get 
much experience or many 
games under their belt before 
they've got lo make the almighty 
leap to the senior squad. 

“By bringing people into the 
plans that much earlier, they 
could perhaps have three sea- 
sons with us and I’m sure that 
would help them develop and 
get into the senior set-up." 

ENGUfO UNDER-21 lEtapeM CbaavteaNp 
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Around 1,000 Bosnians will 
witness their country' s “home” 
World Cup debut against neigh- 
bouring Croatia in Bologna, 
Italy, tonighL 

Italian police said that some 
500 Bosnians would make their 
way to the game in the central 
Italian city from Sarajevo and 
elsewhere in the former Yu- 
goslavia. 

The remaining 500. who fled 
their country during nearly four 
.years of fighting, were expect- 
ed to arrive from refugee camps 
in Italy itself. Supporters of the 
two countries will be segregat- 
ed, but a very low spectator 
turnout and few problems are 
expected. 

Bosnian Muslims and ethnic 
Croats backed by Croatia 
fought bitterly for part of the 
Bosnian war, but are now joined 
in a tenuous federation. 

Bologna offered to host 
Bosnia’s Group One qualifying 
matches at its central Renato 
Dell'Ara stadium after the 


game's world governing body, 
Fifa, ruled out Sarajevo's new- 
ly rebuilt Kosevo stadium on 
safety grounds. 

Italian newspapers reported 
that the first busload of Bosn- 
ian fans had left Sarajevo for a 
match whose significance goes 
far beyond mere qualification 
for the 1988 World Cup finals 
in France. 

More supporters are expect- 
ed to make the somewhat eas- 
ier journey from Croatia, which 
has regular air links with Italy. 

Despite strong local sympa- 
thy for Bosnia, the weaLher Is 
likely lo determine the Italian 
tunhout, with only a handful of 
tickets sold yesterday as rain 
swept the city. 

Few’, including the country's 
own supporters, give Bosnia 
much hope against the Croats, 
who impressed during Euro 96. 
However, for most Bosnians, 
the fact that the match is being 
played is far more important 
than the eventual result. “For 


Alan Baldwin 

previews tonight's 
World Cup qualifier 
in Bologna 

us, Bosnia-Croatia is the first 
real match,” Djemaivdin Muso- 
vic, the Bosnia coach, said re- 
cently, ignoring their 3-0 defeat 
in their first qualifier in Greece 
last month. 

Bosnian and Croat players, 
gathered at a news conference 
in Bologna yesterday, agreed 
that the game was an important 
message of peace for theft 
countries. They pointed out 
that they were friends before tbe 
war and had remained so dur- 
ing and after (he fighting. 

One Bosnian player, Sead 
Halilovic, had played previ- 
ously for the Croatian nation- 
al team and will be turning out 
against his former team-mates 
for tbe first lime. 

The Bosnians, seeking to 


avoid controversy, were defen- 
sive when asked by a reporter 
whether there were any non- 
Muslims in their team. “We 
don’t ask whether the Italian 
team is all -Catholic,” a team 
spokesman replied. 

Several Bosnian stalwarts are 
veterans of the 1990 Yugoslav 
national team, the last before 
the war broke out and the 
country split into separate re- 
publics, and played with and 
against the Croats in the aid Yu- 
goslav league. 

They include the 36-year- 
old captain, Mehmed Baz- 
darevic, now playing in the 
French Third Division and the 
Turkish-based goalkeeper, 
Fahrudin Omerovic. 

Croatia will be counting on 
theft Italian-based stars, Alen 
Boksic of Juvenilis and Mi- 
lan’s Zvonirair Boban. 

“Tomorrow is about friend- 
ship, not brotherhood, which is 
something else," Boban told the 
news conference. 
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“It would have been different 
if we had had to meet Serbia, 
bat Zagreb and Belgrade have 
also established diplomatic re- 
lations. And what about France 
and England or Italy and Aus- 
tria who fought each other for 
centuries?” he added. “In our 
case, (he war is merely more re- 
cent.” 

■ Dino Zoff, the president of 
Lazio, escaped unhurt yester- 
day after his car was written off 
in a high-speed motorway col- 
lision. His car came to rest 
against a guard rail after rolling 
over twice in the accident. 
Zoff was re turning to Rome af- 
ter attending tbe funeral of 
former World Cup winning 
player Silvio Piola, who died 
last week. 

■ Germany’s already depleted 
squad was further affected on 
Monday when Christian Ziege 
and Thomas Strunz pulled out 
of the trip lo Armenia for theft- 
opening World Cup qualifying 
match tomorrow through injury. 


McCall 
winning 
fight for 
fitness 4 

PHIL SHAW 

reports from Tallinn 


As one door slammed on Scot- 
land with the news that Gary 
McAllister had returned home, 
another one opened when Stu- 
art McCall revealed that he 
might be fit to face Estonia in 
tomorrow’s Woiid Cup Group 
Four quali fying match. 

A hamstring strain forced 
McCall’s substitution at half- 
tone during Saturday’s victory in 
Latvia, after which Craig Brown, 
the Scotland manager, an- 
nounced that he was definitety 
out of the second half of Scot- 
land's Baltic tour. Yesterday, 
Brown was pleased to admit he 
may have underestimated the 
speed of the Rangers midfield- 
er's recovery. 

' “He's coming on wry well 
and is talking about the possN 
bility of playing," Brown said: 
“We phoned Ibrox and the doc- : 
tor is happy that he stays, but : - 
we've told Stuart that unless he's 
100 per cent we won’t play 
him, and even then we might 
have to save him from himse lf." 

John Spencer, the Chelsea 
striker, is the only other casu- 
alty from Riga. “A hamstring in- 
jury is malting the alarm bells 
ring in his head,” said Brown, 
who cad ill afford to lose any- 
one from his already depleted 
squad at this stage. The one Uo- 
der-21 player deemed realty to 
be drafted into the senior side, 
Charlie Miller of Rangers, was 
also injured at the weekend. 

■ McAllister is already home, 
nursing a nagging groin and a 
grievance against the over- 
zealous referee who, by book- 
ing him for saying “You're jok- 
ing”, ensured his suspension for 
the visit to Estonia. Brown said 
that McAllister, as a supporter 
as well as the captain, had been 
anxious to stay. 

“But in the interests of his 
club's televised match agabv* 
Southampton on Sunday, 
suggested he phoned Gordon^* 
Stracfaan [Coventry's assistant 
manager] who thought it ap- 
propriate that he returned for 
treatment . . 

“We get players on loan from 
their dubs, and the onus was on 
us to offer Gary the chance to 
go back. It would have been on 
our conscience if we'd kept 
him until Thursday and he 
hadn't made it for his Pre- 
miership game.” 

Van HooQdonk’s 
future uncertain 

The Dutchman Pierre van 
Hooijdonk returned fo Glasgow 
yesterday from scoring twice for 
the Netherlands in their World 
Cup qualifier in Wales, and 
was told to train with Celtic’s 
reserves- 

The 26-year-old striker has 
not settled bis dispute with 
Celtic, but it is not dear whether 
Van Hooijdonk has had furthe^ 
talks with Celtic’s manager? 
Tommy Burns, as the club re-' ^ ’ 
fused to comment yesterday. 

However, Van Hooijdonk 
said: “I won’t apologise. I have 
nothing to apologise for. When 
I signed my contract Celtic 
were very bard in negotiations 
but said if l show that 1 am good 
they would talk about making 
my wages better. Since then I've 
scoredthe winning goal in a cup 
final and scored 30 goals last 
season. 

“Will 1 play for Celtic again? 
It's a good question. I don't want 
to leave, I have never said to 
anyone that 1 want to leave, but 
I am having a lot of problems 
with the chib.” 


Argentinians guilty of cruelty 


Equestrianism 


The four members of Argenti- 
na’s show jumping team at the 
Atlanta Olympics have been 
suspended for six months after 
being found guilty of severe cru- 
elty to (heir horses. 

The judicial committee of the 
international governing body of 
the sport, the FEI, reported yes- 
terday on the results of a hear- 
ing into the alleged mistreatment 
of horses by the Argentinian rid- 
ers at Georgia's Pine Tbp Rum. 


The panel listened to evi- 
dence and inspected pho- 
tographs of the training methods 
used, which included taking 
their horses over obstacles with 
wire and nails across the top. 

“To use for training a course 
of this kind amounts in the 
committee’s view to severe 
cruelty of which the entire Ar- 
gentinian Olympic show- 
jumping team were guilty," 
the FEI statement said. 

The team’s 17th place in the 
showjumping at the Olympics 
has been declared void, the 


riders are suspended from all in- 
ternational competition for six 
months, and the riders must pay 
an unspecified amount to coy- 
er the cost of the hearing. 

This is not the first time Ar- 
gentinian riders have been in- 
volved in controversy. The 1980 
Olympic Games in Moscow 
saw Jose OrteUi’s exhausted 
horse put down after the cross- 
country, while Ferdando Zuviria 
had two falls and was prevent- 
ed from remounting after a’ 
third by spectators distressed at 
the condition of his horse. 


Panthers face holders in last four 


Ice hockey 

STEVE P1NDER 


Nottingham Panthers, who only 
just kept their record of ap- 
pearing in every Benson and 
Hedges Cup semi-final by edg- 
ing Cardiff Devils in a sboot-ouL 
will take on the holders, Sheffield 
Steclcrs in the last four. 

The draw, made yesterday, 
pitted Basingstoke Bison 
against the Super League new- 
comers, Ayr Scottish Eagles. 


It took Mike BiafcdeU's deci- 
sive penalty to pul Panthers 
through after overtime in the sec- 
ond leg ended with them level at 
4-4 with Devils, who had a goal 
by Venzio Sacra tini disallowed 
two minutes into overtime. 

The other three matches 
went to form and without such 
drama. Ayr Scottish Eagles, 
still to be defeated m the Cup. 
beat Manchester Storm 3-2for 
a 7-4 aggregate victory. 

Bracknell Bees surrendered 
a 4-0 lead over Basingstoke Bi- 


son, and with Blake Knox tak- 
ing his game tally to four, the 
6-5 victory for Bison gave them 
an 11-8 aggregate triumph. 

Sheffield Steelers scarcely 
needed to break sweat to beat 
Newcastle Cobras 2-0 on the 
night and 8-3 .overall with the 
goalminder Piero Greco keep- 
ing out all Cobras' efforts. 
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Muster avoids 
Davis Cup 
suspension 

Tennis 


Thomas Muster Monday es- 
caped a suspension for his Davis 
Cup doubles walk-out in Brazil 
when the International Tennis 
Federation decided the $8,000 
(£5,200) fine it had already im- 
posed was pu nishment enough. 

The lTPs Davis Cup Com- 
mittee also imposed no punish- 
ment on the Austrian team, 
which defaulted its last two an- 
gles to give Brazil a 4-1 victory 
in SSo Paulo last month: 

Muster stormed off court 
during a World Group quali- 
fying tie. He said that Brazilian 
fens had spat, cursed and 
thrown objects at him, and 
tried to blind hurt with mhrors. 

In their defence, tbe Austri- 
ans said they could provjde 
video evidence of the Braz ilian 
fans’ behavior, but the If F 
president, : Brian Tbbiri. said 
that no concrete proof of what 
had happened- had ' been 
provided, , ... " 

Tobin said: “Asfar as we are 
concerned the security arrange- 
ments were very good." 


Henman breaches top 30 


Tun Henman yesterday be- 
came the first British player 
since John Lloyd in December 
1984 to break into the top 30 in 
the world rankings! 

After reaching tbe semi-fi- 
nals of the Lyon tournament last 
week, Henman h3S risen from 32 
to 26 on the ATP computer. He 
has withdrawn from the Vienna 
event this week, because of blis- 
ters, but he will be back on the 
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circuit at Ostrava, in tbe Czech 
Republic, next week. Greg 
Rusedski, the British No 2, has 
also risen in the rankings, from 
84 to 75, after reaching fee semi- 
finals in Singapore last week. 

Sam Smith, the Essex player, 
who reached the semi-finals of 
fee Limoges Challenger two 
weeks' ago, has become the 
British No 1 after improving her 
world ranking from 214 to 134. 
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rugby I have seen so far has been marvellously exciting, 
ie attritional play I imagined professionalism would bring 
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for the professional rugby I have 
seen so far this season. For as long 
as I can remember, I have been in 
favour of paying players. But I 
thought a teacher should remain a 
teacher, a policeman a policeman, 
a sales rep a sales rep.Be would sim- 
ply be paid something extra both for 
the disruption to his Jfle which rug- 

hv tninirtir hnnnn nk Ak .( I f i* 


abilities on the field. 

This. I thought, was what rugby 
could stand financially. It would be 
run as county cricket ought to be if 
its organisers had any sense. Play- 
ers would be paid, but would not ex- 
pect to earn a full-time living from 
the game. 

My much-missed friend, the late 
Clem Thomas, told me I was mis- 


taken. He said there would no 
longer be any roam in the game for 
persons such as hinkffi both busi- 
nessman and journalist Whal C3em 
actually said, I dearly remember, was 
that rugby would be tamed into a 
"game f&^e Mbriaitys of this 
. world 7 ’. He was-referring to the fa- 

Swansea, Richard andPauL 
’• ' "Well, on present evidence, Clem 
was right, and l wrong; or, at any 
rata, he was more right than I was. 
lake, for example, the case of the 
open-side flank Gwyn Jones, iast 
' season, he appeared suddenly' in the 
Welsh sale (as suddenly as John Tay- 
lor had done 30 years previously), 
but turned out to be one of the out- 
standing ptoyerein the Five Nations’ 
Championship. 


Jones was a medical student at 
•Cardiff, but played for Llanelli. At 
the end of the season, it was an- 
nounced that he had transferred to 
the Cardiff club, but so far this sea- 
son I have caught no sight of him 
It may be that he is injured. 

But when I mentioned his 
prospects to Brian Moore, the for- 
mer England international replied 
that be doubted whether it would 
any longer be possible for a young 
inan to train as a doctor and remain 
part of the first-class game. 

. Moore, as we know, is a solicitor, 
and has transported hims el f from 
Harlequins to Richmond, where 
he plays as an amateur. He is un- 
doubtedly wise. Richmond has nu- 
merous gifted players an its payroll 
in addition to. Moore. 1 do not see 



how they can all be highly paid in- 
definitely. 

Richmond’s backer is Ashley 
Levett. who once cornered the cop- 
per market, or something very like 
lL He lives for most of the lime in 
Monte Carlo, although he was pre- 


sent at the Richmond-Ncwcastle 
game in the company of a good- 
iookme blonde. How long will it be, 
1 wonder, before Levctt loses in- 
terest, or Sods it difficult or impos- 
sible to continue in his preseat 
benevolent position? 

Sir John Hall is a slightly differ- 
ent proposition. He regards hims elf 
as Mr Newcastle, a position once 
held by the late T Dan Smith. 
WhDe I have no doubt that Sir John’s 
affairs are in better order than 
Smith's turned out to be, for how 
long will his patience last? 

If there is no promotion to the 
First Division at the end of the sea- 
son, or if promotion is to be con- 
fined to one chib only and that dub 
happens not to be Newcastle, will 
Sir John be prepared to sit it out for 


another season in the Second 
Division? 

But I did not mean to wnte a 
gbvM WfrihwTtn, far the rugby i buve 
seen so far has been marvellously 
,-w- jrinp not the attritional play 
nbto(agam entnmously) I imagr 

ined professionalism would bring 

with it . . , 

The various changes m the tows 
haw: had something to do with il, but 
so also lave the players from rug- 
bv league: not only Jason Robinson 
aiul Henry Paul for Bath, but Rob- 
bie Paul and, above all, Gary Con- 
nolly forHariequins. (Martin Offiah 
has yet to make his first appearance 
for Bedford because of a mysterious 
injury to his toe.) 

Great centres are voy rare, rar- 
er than great outside-halves. Wiles 


won its successes a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago with run-of-the-mill centres 
behind a succession of great ouishle- 
haives. Connolly reminds me more 
than anyone of that superb French 
centre Jo Muso- He has (he same de- 
ceptive h 1 casual appearance, the 
same acceleration through a gap, the 
same lovely hands and the same abil- 
ity to time a pass. I do not know what 
ms plans arc in relation to n return 
to league, but he would dearly be 
an adornment to any English side. 

In the meantime, however, 1 
hope that dubs arc prohibited from 
numbering their players, as Harle- 
quins do, from one to 37, 1 hope too 
mat someone sorts out the award ol 
a penally try, which has now reached 
ridiculous proportions. And some- 
thing must bo done about it. 


Suspect m 

if l* . . At the start of the 1995 season, 

.1***1 1 nallSt C 0 *™ Montgomerie was mier- 
, \ , . viewed by Peter Oosterhuis for 

» itSt. 1 nCid the Golf Channel, an American 

., , cable station. Having twee in suo- 

wemife . cession won the Hany Vhrdon 
1 m 1 . Trophy as leader of the European 
• • r-; 'T.J;rcdDt money list, Montgomerie es- 
•• ‘ '•■v.h'i Ciiic pressed the hope that he might 
'••ssijw go on to equal Seve Bafles- 
• ' ilk; teros’s Lhree-in-a-row record. 

■• ' [*•311.7; Oosterhuis, a predecessor of 
-ur. the big man of European golf, 

• • v -i c* is too modest and unassuming 
’■ bd a soul to have started an aigu- 
■ • i* :• it. tnent on camera. It was left to 
' i* the caddies to put Montgomerie 
1 : « » right on his history. Oosterhuis 
.. tw . look possession of the Vardon 
. Ttopny between 1971 and 1974. 

: Now, Monty can claim to be 
.. . ^ Oosty's equal. 

Comparing eras is not often 

• • K if useful; comparing wage packets 

• ; even less so. Oosterhuis earned 
around £70,000 for bis four 
... j.* ^||ears work. Montgomerie will 
. jj^ave broken the £3m barrier iy 

' ’ . the time his£150,000 bonus is 
added at the Vblvo Masters in 
. a fortnight He will also surpass 

! ^ jJ'jX.’T (apj 1 £5mincareereamin^aiidifhe 
J ’ | wins the event, will break the 

i VtVcM IHTlii Lira mark for the season. 

5 » s ^ proud Qf mysclf - 

.* U^vrat Montgomerie said. “I have.. 
* —iliiki maintained my record of im- * 
provements every year.” 

’ Since finishing 52nd on the - 


Europe’s No 1 
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Andy Farrell looks 
at another almost 
fulfilling season for 
Colin Montogomerie 

money list in 1988, he was then 
34th; fourth, third and third 
again before hitting the No 1 
spot Now the measure of im- 
provement is in his earning 
rate. In 1993, he averaged 
£25,570 for each of his 24 Eu- 
ropean events. This year, from 
what wiD be 18 tournaments, he 
has almost doubled that figure. 

Moolgpmerie has seen off all 
comers. In 1993, he won the 
Volvo Masters to pip Nick Fal- 
do. A year later, both Balles- 
teros and Bernhard Longer 
were contenders, while last year 
Sam Torrance never gave up 
hope until the last afternoon of 
the season. This year it was lan 
Woosnam, who had already 
won twice, before the Scot teed 
up m March. V&s be worried? 
“No,” came the firm reply. 
Monty promptly won his mat 
tournament, the Dubai Classic. 
“That impressed me,' he said. 
“And Tm not easity impressed” 

- Alhoogh this year will be the 
first m which Montgomerie has. 
gone to the end-ofeeasoh finale 
with the title secured, five weeks 
ago he still trailed Wxjmam, 
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who had added another two 
wins. Deficit was turned to prof- 
il with a run that included a win 
(bis third of the year), a second 
and two fourth places. Woos- 
nam, and his dodgy back, were 
finally silenced at the German 

the last five weefabafbeen de- 
cisive,” Montgpmerie said. 

This current spell has been 
achieved without the aid of his 
long-term coach. Bill Rsxguson, 
whose cheat base has extended 
to include Woosnam, Paul 
Broadhurst and Darren Clarke. 
“It’s only a sabbatical,” Mont- 
gomerie said. Consultations 
about next season wiD start lat- 
er this year. He has been work- 
ing with Harold Swash, a 

bet£ than ever,” he confirn^ 

Through it all has stood Alas- 
tair McLean, his fitithful caddie, 
who has learnt, to ride at the 
roDer-coastex of Monty's e mo- 
tions. Only a couple of months 
agp, the Soot. flew home early 
from die USPGA Champj- ■ 
onships, having missed the cot 
in his second successive major. 

The goal at the beginning of 
1996 had been to^ w5na first ma- 
jor, but be only contended in the 
US Open. As one player said; 
“He & putting so much store m 
winning a major, if it doesn’t 
happen muddy, as in Mission: 
impossible, he is going to sejfe 
destruct He needs to calm ’ 
down and relax." 

Those spectators who have 
suffered his glare, and worse, . 
would agree. So does Mont- 
gomerie. “I have the technical 
expertise to win a major, what 
Ineed is the mental expertise.” 
Like Greg Norman, the only 
man ranked above him on the 
Sony world ranking, his losses 
axe as memorable as his wins. 

Twice this year he has been 



portents. TWice, too, he has Ik 
himself be blown away by gales 
at The Oxfordshire and 
Carnoustie. The night before he 
won the Irish Open, he ran off 
a catalogue of disasters. Tf s been 
a year of adversity, " he grieved. 
Bur a momentous one, too. 



Cofin Montgomerie secured his No 1 position in Germany on Sunday Photograph; AJlsport 
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Christie’s last-gasp field goal ends Colts’ unbeaten record 


American football 


Steve Christie’s 39-yard field 
goal with five -minutes left in 
overtime saw the Buffalo Bills 
win 16-13 to inflict the first de- 
feat of the season on the lodi-. 
aoapolis Colts, the last team to 
lose their unbeaten record. 

Only 15 seconds remained of 
normal time when Buffalo 


capped a nine-play, 26-yard 
drive highlighted by Todd 
Cbffins’ 11-yard pass to Aodrfi 
Reed on tbo third down and an 
U-yardnm by Darick Holmes. 

. In Miami, John Friesz threw 
three touchdown passes - 
including an 80-yarder to Brian 
Blades- as the Seattle Seahawks 
stunned the Dolphins 22-15. 

New England's Drew Bled- 
soe passed for 3 10 yards an d 


form touchdowns as the Patriots 
held, off a furious fQurtb- 
quarfer comeback tty the Bal- 
timore Ravens to win their 
-third successive game 46-38. 

Brett Rrvre passed for four 
touchdowns, including a pair to 
Antonio Freeman, and Don. 
Beebe returned a lock-off 90 
yards for a score to lead the 
Green Bay Packers to a 37 -6 
away rout of. the Chicago Bears. 


Detroit’s Scott Mitchell 
threw three touchdown passes 
and ran for another as the Li- 
ons survived three rushing 
touchdowns by Jamal Anderson 
to record a 28-24 victory over 
the winless Atlanta Falcons. 

Al Minnesota, Warren Moon 
hooked up withOis Carter for 
a pair of touchdowns and the 
Vikings forced six Carolina 
turnovers, including four inter- 


ceptions. to defeat the Panthers 
14-12, while the New York Jets 
crashed once again, losing 
34-13 to the Oakland Raiders. 

In St Louis, Elvis Grbac, 
substituting for the injured 
Steve Young, threw three 
touchdown passes - two to the 
backup tight end Ted POpson - 
as the San Francisco 49ers won 
their 13th straight game against 
the Rams 28-11. 


In Denver, John Ehvay threw 
for 323 yards and four touch- 
downs, including three in 15 
minutes as the Broncos rallied 
from a 1 7-point deficit to defeat 
the San Diego Chargers 28-17. 

In New Orleans, Jim Everett 
threw a six-yard touchdown 
pass to Torrance Small with 
less than two minutes left as the 
Saints beat the Jacksonville 
Jaguars 17-13 for their first win. ] 


Move to end 
Irish exiles’ 
European row 


Rugby Union 

DAVID LLEWEUYN 

The disputes in rugby just go on 
and on. Even as England settle 
down for a series of secret talks 
with the dubs; this week it is Ire- 
land’s tarn to feel the flak. 
Leading London Irish players 
arc to meet with dub officials 
today to try to secure their re- 
lease to play for their provinces 
in the European Cup, which 
gets underway this weekend. 
The club has so far said it will 
not release them. 

But sources close to the Ire- 
land squad say the players, who 
have just returned from a na- 
tional training session, badly 
want to play in the tournament 
and there were even suggestions 
that action by the club pre- 
venting the players turning out 
for Leinster, Munster and Ul- 
ster might affect their interna- 
tional prospects. 

Now the Ireland team man- 
ager, Pat Whelan, has entered 
the fray and last night issued the 
following statement: “The Lon- 
don Irish players on the Irish Se- 
nior International Panel are to 
attend a meeting with London 
Irish tomorrow to discuss their 
position regarding availability 
for the Irish Provincial sides in 
the forthcoming European 
Cup. " 


The Eriks are involved in the 
secondary European competi- 
tion, the Conference, which 
their coach CUve Woodward 
docs not regard as being para- 
mount. But Harlequins said at 
the weekend that they will need 
the Ireland hooker Keith Wood 
and full-back Jim Staples for 
their own Euro campaign. 

Saracens have adopted a 
compromise, saying they will re- 
lease lock Paddy Johns for Ul- 
ster’s two matches against 
Caledonia next Saturday and 
Neath on 26 October, but have 
pulled tarn out of the final fix- 
ture against French side Brivc 
on 2 November because they 
require him for important club 
games after that Bristol arc un- 
likely to release Paul Burke and 
David Corkeiy, who arc want- 
ed by Munster in their group 

Bath's European campaign 
has hit problems before K has 
even started with the news that 
their captain Phil de GlanvQlc 
(knee ligaments) and scrum-half 
Andy Nicol (torn hamstring) 
will be out for three and six 
weeks respectively. 

Meanwhile Australia have 
dropped plans to turn their 
European tour this autumn 
into a grand slam by playing 
England. Although the Walla- 
bies will include a match against 
Wes it has proved too difficult 
to find a slot for England. 


Stewart signs Dane 
for new FI team 


Motor racing 

| DERICK ALLSOP 

The driver who impressed Jack- 
ie Stewart more than Ayrton 
Senna in Formula Three is the 
Scot's first signing for his new 
grand prix team, to be launched 
next season. 

Jan Magnussen, a 23-year-old 
Dane, is coming home to the 
Stewart fold, where he made a 
name for himself by winning the 
1994 British Fonnula Three 
championship, with 14 victories 
from 18 races. The impact was 
reflected in his move to 
McLaren-Mercedes as test dri- 
ver and he raced in the 1995 Pa- 
cific Grand Prix at Aida, 
enhancing his growing reputa- 
tion with 10th place. 

Over the past two seasons he 
has also driven touring cars in 
the DTM Gbanroidnship and the 
ITC series, and recently broad- 
ened his experience with four 
races in IndyCars for the Penske 
team. 

Few doubt Magnussen’s tal- 
ent. He is quick and combative. 


But he broke his leg in a scoot- 
er accident last year and his de- 
tractors suggest be may not 
have the professional attitude 
and self-discipline deemed es- 
sential for success in Fonnula 
One. 

Stewan-Ford are patently 
undeterred and have given the 
former karting world champion 
a four-year contract 

Jackie Stewart said: “Jan is 
the best Formula Three driver 
I have ever seen, including Ayr- 
ton Senna. He displayed an out- 
standing talent in the formative 
classes of the sport. 

“He was a graduate of the 
Paul Stewart Racing staircase of 
talent and 1 sincerely believe he 
will be a good investment for us 
over the long term.” 

Stewart, who failed to lure 
Damon HtU. may prefer a more 
seasoned driver for their other 
car, which would put the likes 
of Martin Brundle in the frame. 

TWR Arrows, who won the 
bidding for Hill's services, con- 
firmed yesterday that their cars 
would be powered by Yamaha 
engines next season.’ 


Wales wait 
on rivals 

Hockey 

Wales have an outside chance 
of progressing to the play-offs 
for the fifth and last World Cup 
qualifying place after a 24) win 
against Kazakhstan in their last 


writes Bill CohrilL But the 
Welsh will have to await the re- 
. * suits of today’s games to be cer- 
tain of getting through. 

Al home, Peterborough 
. . Tbwn, test season’s runners up, . 
set the pace in . the Adnams 
East Premier, with a convincmg 
6-0 demolition of Redbridge 
^andDford- 7 

Newly promoted Dereham 
/and SuOTn^suffiredtaaedfor- 
' tunes. Dereham went down6-J 
-'at Cambridge City whHe Sud- . 
buw, also visiting Cambridge to , 
play the University, Won 4-2- 
ta the NastroAzzurro South 1 
premier, Hampstead and West- j 
minster - relegated from the 
National League last season — - 
struggled to overcome J$reham' 

• L-B through a W3I Saxby gbal. 
from a penalty corner. 


American Fo e t ba B 

NFUBenmora 38 New Errand 4ft Chka- 

a $ Gnan Bay 37; Detroit 28 Mania 24; 

ol is Beats*:® Wrweanoi 
no 12: NVJets 33 OsMmd 3* Bufeto IB 
Indtonapofe 13 COTK Denver 28 SanDWp 
17; Now extern, XT JadtaonAe IK SI Lotas 
II San flfandaa 28; Ctneams* 27 Houston 

sown . 
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WOWBJBWEMHrrriUnCHTCLosArv 
SBIBSV. Llfipw te L R Campa* n* S«v 

Basketball 

BUDWBSEB IEMHJE 

P W L F A TH 
C h a WaM _—6 5 1 541 434 ID 

Chaster '—S 4 1 442 406 « 

London. 5 4 -1 .448 351 8 

Naw cactt a — J 4 1 404 -08 S 

Braiitffaom -5 3 2 3flS 382 6 

Oort*.— 7 3 - 4 .646 666 6 

MOtttar—4 3 1 33S 290 B 
Imp** 5 3 2 434 446 S. 


nrtllairirn "• 3 0 104 130 

jactoM irtw 2 * o 116 U9 

CtaotoRatT — .-1 4 Q 97 112 

WESTERN DMSXW : 

Dnw~... — -5 1 0 144 93 

1 ‘ 0 110 76 

SaaOtsgB A 2 O 145.1 M 

Oaktaad 4 0 119 113 

ttnataa ? 4 - 0 93 - 153 -. 

NOTOWU. FOOTBALL COWreSICC 
EASTERN OMSMN . ' 

WabUr0bb ..«.4 1 0 103 M 

niflnilflphla — A 2 0 100 111.. 

Aitsona^— .... — '2 3 0. 82 131 

Dafca 2 3 0 ,87 .-.76 

HY fria-^r -» 3' O' 68 97 

CENTRAL DIVISION • - 

MiBqr 5 1 0 204. 72 

MMnfi. 5. 10. IM.,,92 

Mnk ,.>—4 ' '2- - 0 Ml ■ B7 

Chlaf>_ 2 4 0-r ap.‘: ; 125 

' MW* Bay 7 — .0 -6 0 -48 126 
WESnMI DMSION.'- 

' SHfMciHo ,4 ''1 . 0 135. 62 . 

2 O- 100. .71-- 


ItaodMutaf „& 3 3 4S9 472 S 

TbVuBey — £ 3 6 TS2 T62 B 

CPNbm — ~7 2 6 536 584 4 

Worthing .6 1 5 440 497 2 

Royals- V 0 7 561 758 0 

Cricket 

Sussex two. reappointed 35 year-old 
Alan Wells as ftekcaptefolbrnad: sea- 
son. 

nut MUCH pent*. *«&Amnaa3& 

Stiac and 99*2 , Bobr) Rvtfdtnfs XI 262. 

'MatebdnHiL 

Eqoeetirtontem 

HOME OS THE TZAR «H0W (VOoMey •«*) 
aoMen S adOa gw i d Wcltatyiar QuaeBU 

2BSO. • . . 

FOotiOati 

id •ftUgl Q OM f n a W L SeoaOna H apiftaup 
1W Banama 1 B Sdtuckm 1 


67 64. D love tU 66 67 64 68 87 (VUMdS 
won an tta tint ptaiKN hate). 333 K Gtnon 
69 68 66 65 SB. M Calcawcchte 72 67 S5 
64 65. 3» R Fahr 64 62 09 73 67, D Stodc 
TfinJnf67 6B67 64 6% R Sack 64 6869 
66 71 336 P MWteteon 68 67 68 67 68. 
P Gnydos 67 71 66 65 67, F Couptas 66 67 

68 67 70, P Mr^tT 67 64 70 70 65. 


ai&aBfissauxTt 

M*i (U^ 8J6, 8 M CtzaH (Jop) 8.09. 9 P 
MlckBtem[US) 7,70,10DU**1S(US)7J2. 


WORLD CUP fnHtatanty fQsSafl Pool A: 
Canada 1 Egypt 0: WBes 2 Kazakstan o. 

1 Canada Pfr«sl4; 2 New 
Zealand 5-12; 3 Swoenund 5-7; 4 Males 6- 
7; S E^pt 6-ft * Chma 5-4; 7 Kmksan 4- 
4. Pool ft Poland 2 Mnd 5: USA 5 
BNWadN54. BtaadtaaaltetBndF&PtslSc 
2 Potand &-13; 3 TtNy>lft4 Kenya &6; 5 
Bangaeefh S-4; 6l«A6-4; 7 Scodand 5- 


k» hockoy 

PRBNBt IEAGU& MeflWW 4 GwWJojd & 
PrtBrt*fOu0i 6 SnihUl S, 2 Swindon 

5; TNftxds NngHBfl 6: QNAtd 3 StouNi 
7; NnB&n 7 PEiattorouai 3; Medway 10 
TefltaraKSMiO(]n3SoahUI2. 

NORIHERN PRBUHUBAeUE; BtadtamS 
PaJlJey B; CacdanSB^i 5 Murrayflrid 7: Dun- 
MW6M13; ItensytoU&ejaetamQ; Pah, 
ley 9 DtanMaa 2; WHMy 2 Rb 5. 

NMU MYRaf©w2ftef«B S;Ca«W3 
BUMO OuBJmonten 2 Uanccuiei ftStUM* 
1 CTca*3 4: LoaAnstea 6 San Jose 7. 

Motorcycting 


LAS VGOAS MVTCAhaaUU. TOURNAMENT 

(US i*4a« stated): 3B2 T lM»cS TO 83 68 


««ewBW 
U 3 asz\ Brcra^v, 

naw^(e®s^ 43*1254; a NHo^n 
5 #j 000*43*5338: • A Sism o® ami 
Honda 43:57 -6<sa 30 M I10IB WS ttMO 
43^7 J87. Rmm> two: 1 TCo« fM OuSBD 


4019.125; 2 J KodnsM OJS) Duca& 4028446; 
3 C EdMRiMUS) Yamaha 4029.123: 4 S en- 
ter (NZ) KawdSBM 4OJO.033; 6 W VbantaiW 
Hop) vamafta 4030^03; 6 A StffU [NZ) Cas- 
troi ftmda 4034.665: 7 C Ffcpfft ICS) Caa- 
tnd Hone* 4034408:8 N HOUffon *G8> Duom 
00*3. 712: 9 J ftVMkls EGEB Sun*. 40M8B43; 
UiSdmd<€ertKBMnM4ft4&B71Staad- 
Ida after 22 of 24 racaa: 1 Comar 353ora: 
327; 3 towMa 317; 4 Fogany 306; 
ik 222. 


U PrUmpoucaa (Ausi 6-a 


WE BROWNBM CUP fkmmmkot Rlftc Sand- 
FtoaftRGumKSRomUsDn6-164;MQ0t- 
kn M Eade 34) 53 nwtRQunnu 
MCtaMan6444 60. 


Eric Hughes, the former St Helens nwi- 
age? yesterday resigned as coach at 
Second DMstin dub Leigh Just six 
months in the job to join w^n. He is 
to take charge of Wl^n^s Alliance and 
Academy sides. 

Squash 

QATAR WIEHHATKJNAi. (Do»t*j Hoi road S 
Meads ^nCKPGraBory Ere) 15-13 15-1213- 
14; Z-J Khan IPaM bt B Dawt (Aus) J5-17 15- 
8 15-4 1&& C HUiar (ErW t* A Shatam (Eg} 
15-11 13-15 15-9 15-13:8 Mann (Mas) MS 
Pram (Bart wto; J Nieoft Entf WTBwnar t&O 
15*13 156 IS*. Secead rewte 6 P«Ma <Es$ 
trtM* ZtenanGul (FmiS-13 15-711-1516- 
8; J Bonos <R) Ok P Nied Beoi 15-12 15- 
13 l&ft M Ontonor tEi® M D kmen iAus> 
15-11- 15-11 14-15 15-U;J«khdrKhan ITWO 
(a A battkMEsrt 15-1015-13 14-IS8-15 
15* 

Tab!* Iannis 

GNOAMD TEAMS: Mao later o Italy. Ctt x»; 
M $*e (BUM), A Oootai (OertyaJwe). A Pony Q»- 
vorfi. Man |kmiy> to ttangaiy, Ocr 19: L 

mK(Bad«,AHiftd4ned.Nltaatert)emMiwi. 

K Ibhv csvftL 8 SefMrtz (Bated. 


WOHBrs wuawnw ffW me an tle FW 

round: U Hbitb ISMQ o: N Sawwnaou UuM) 
64) 63; B ftttntr (Oeri M E LMUk*se<a (ItuU 
52B4{B5<WttMtEanivtHoei9t*lBa)imond 
(US) 7*6 S3- 


AIP TOURNAMENT 
Sjonmnfc (Neau br 


7-a 8 umneh iCz Rap* M G Senator WdO 6-2 
M. 

UA AUTUMN MASTERS SKTEUOTi 
Hmt nxmtt A Gawkn IRus) St N 
6 - 1 6 -L S PenaenGB) KJ Ban« . 

Rownwn (GB) H C VM (OBI 6-2 6-2: B Cowan 
!GB) w N Geukl m 64 W: l Gtana IDS 1 v A 
VnanJ (Girt &2 6-2: F 3uudet l&ertMDDKD- 
er(8»64 l-6M;0V(*i pa)«TSWUB |GB) 
2-6 7-6 6-3: C Beecnor {GB) RM wyctti IGB) 
59 6-3. 

iPSamoras US) 4:740 
BS 2 M Owg <US) 4fl85: 3 T MuHBr IAU0 

3£12: 4 Y KafeMtav (An) 3253: S G fcamse- 

wc {CfMI 3461: 6 W Fmo (5A1 2:701; 7 B 
BecKM (Gm) 2S8& 8 R Kreinek iN«m 2:434; 
9 A tma fUS) 2332: 10 M toff (ChM WT9. 
Gft 26 T Henman; 76 G (fcaauta. 

Leading WIA mldw 1- M Safes iUS>: S 
GraJ IGeo; 2 A Sanchez Vtaw f5tf; 3 C mat- 
one! CSk * I MMpa Kid): 5 A Huber iGao; 4 V 
Dayenpe^ iUBIjTi K Data UteeriK 8 J Wwtna 
(Cz flap); 9 m-j Fernands (USD ID M Ho#s 
(SM). 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 


The number of days after his 
5C^t3irfixtaythat(SMtyg») 
biitfied the first five holes dur- 
kiga tesMound, fKe-under-par 
66 to clinch the Ralphs $e- 
nlor Classic in Ice Armies and 
become the youngest winner 
in the history of the tour for 
the Over-fifties. 
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Coppell 

preaches 

realism 
at City 


Football 

GUY HODGSON 

You could almost hear ghosts of 
Maine Road packing their bags 
and leaving. Manchester City 
yesterday rid themselves of a pre- 
occupation with happenings at 
Old Trafford by appointing a for- 
mer Manchester United player, 
Steve CoppelL as their eighth 
manager in 10 years. 

Coppell arrived preaching re- 
alism and good sense. There 
were no bold boasts, just a 
promise of bard work and hope, 
and, to put the supporters' 
minds at rest, the new manag- 
er said he had no intention of 
selling Georgi Kinkladze. 

“Expectations have to be re- 
aligned,*' Coppell said "The re- 
ality of the First Division has to 
be adjusted to. People say 
there's no quality in it but it's 
a war every Saturday. It’s hard 
to express yourself and hard to 

? HAPS ROAD MANAGHflAL 
HOOT-GO-ROUND 

1 Malcolm ABson 1972-73 
Johnny Hart 1973 I 

sRon Saunders 1973-74 
'tony Book 1974-79 j 

: Malcolm ABson 1979-SO. 

John Bond 1980 S3 
John Benson 1983 
; Billy McNeill 1983-86 j 

i Jimmy Frizzefi 1986-87 j 

' (continued as General Manager) ■ 
Mel MacWn 1987-89 
Howard Kendall 1990 
! Peter Reid 1990-93 ! 

Qian Horton 1993-95 f 

•Alan Ban 1995-96 
j Steve Coppefl 1996- ' 

play the football you played in 
the" Premiership’ because the 
emphasis is on stifling. 

“I don’t know if we can go up 
straight away, but it has tci be the 
target. There are 37 games to go 
and. the old cliche, we will try 
to win each and every one of 
them. 1 think we have' a realis- 
tic chance of being successful." 

Coppell's appointment after 
three and a half years away from 
management ends one of the 
most embarrassing episodes in 
City's recent history in which 
leading figures have been falling 
over themselves to reject the op- 
portunity to come to Maine 
Road. As a City supporter out- 
side the ground yesterday put 
it: “Anyone who can sort this lot 
oul even a Red. is welcome.” 

Coppell. 41. leaves his posi- 
tion as technical director at 
Crystal Palace to lake over a 
club that has had scant direction 
since Alan Ball resigned three 
games into the season. Coppell 
ha< accepted a position that was 
rejected conventionally by 
George Graham and Dave Bas- 


sett and by numerous others 
through the media. Bassett's de- 
cision is particularly paradoxi- 
cal as Coppell, nominally, was 
his boss at Selhuret Park. “T have 
blinkers about this job." Cop- 
pell said, referring to Bassett's 
decision not to move north. “I 
didn't think about anybody else. 
This is a massive club and a 
golden opportunity that I'd 
have been a fool to turn down.” 

Coppell wiU have as his No 2 
Phil Neal, who resigned from 
Cardiff yesterday to become 
his assistant. 

Francis Lee, the chairman 
who has come increasingly un- 
der fire from supporters in the 
interregnum between Ball and 
Coppell, did not feel his new 
man's Old Trafford connec- 
tions would be a problem. 

“It's so long since he played 
for United you can't bring it into 
it,*' he said. “It*s something 
that happened m the past. He 
had a wonderful career at Unit- 
ed but you have to move on in 
this profession." Listing Cop- 
pell’s attributes for the job he 
added: “I think he's got great in- 
tegrity. he’s got a proven record 
at Crystal Palace, a great knowl- 
edge of Lhe game and he's a 
good motivator." 

Crippell has not been in man- 
agement since 1993, when he re- 
signed from Palace after they 
were relegated from the Pre- 
miership. but Lee saw that as a 
blessing. “Sometimes you can be 
in it too long and if you step 
back you come back refreshed," 
he said. 

Coppell's arrival will make 
him an unusual figure at City’s 
Platt Lane training ground in 
that his record in Manchester 
derbies is on the plus side. A 
right winger whose skills were 
hugely reinforced by his intelli- 
gence. he was on the losing side 
only four times in 17 appear- 
ances for United between 1975 
and 1983, scoring five goals. 

Afic r retiring at 28 because of 
a knee injure. Coppell who won 
42 England caps, became the 
youngest manager m the league 
with Palace, where his record in- 
cluded promotion from the old 
Second Division, an FA Cup fi- 
nal appearance in 1990 and third 
place in the old First Division 12 
months later. “I was eight years 
at United and nine at Crystal 
Palace." he said. “So I’m an an- 
imal that tends to roost." 

As indeed he hopes Kin- 
kladzc wiU do. “As far as I'm 
•concerned I want him to slay. 
I've seen him on television this 
year and live List season and he's 
an exceptionally gifted individ- 
ual. But an individual won't win 
you anything, you need a team 
and unity of purpose." 
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Glenn Hod cie (centre) sets his England squad a good example in training at Bisham Abbey yesterday. 


Photograph: David Ashdown 


Hoddle waxes lyrical about Gascoigne 


GLENN MOORE 


England's footballers, like most 
of their fans, were gathered in 
front of the television last nighL 
For them, however, the main 
event was not Channel 4 s doc- 
umentary on Raul Gascoigne, 
but a private video from the 
Glenn Hoddle collection. 

The tape detailed the 
strengths and weaknesses of 
Poland, England’s World Cup 
opponents at Wembley tomor- 
row night. Later, the bulk of the 
team watched the Gascoigne 


film, but for Hoddle it would 
have held little more than cu- 
riosity value. 

The England coach knows 
that his tape, although carefully 
compiled, can merely give a sug- 
gestion as to what to expect 
from Roland - only by playing 
them will England discover 
their true nature. 

The same with Gascoigne. 
The film, for all its qualities, 
could only offer a flavour of a 
complex man, to understand 
him fully you would have to sit 
him down and get to know him 
personally. 


That is what Hoddle has at- 
tempted to do this week, and he 
has liked what he has found. “1 
did not get the chance to talk 
to him properly on Lhe Moldo- 
va trip, but I have satdown with 
a lot of players now and my eyes 
were opened when I sat down 
with Gazza,” the England coach 
said yesterday. 

“I have spoken to him at 
length, about lots of things. I 
thought be was a serious man 
who wants to succeed. I get the 
impression he wants to change 
his life. I know what has been 
said about him, including his 


drinking. I am not interested in 
that, I am only interested in the 
Raul Gascoigne I see before me, 
he is the one I want to under- 
stand. 1 see a skilful footballer 
with a great attitude and s car- 
ing person. 

“He is married, has a son now 
and I believe that has made a 
big difference to him. Maybe I 
am hicky, maybe it has taken 
him this far to realise how good 
he is. 

“He should look at his baby 
lying in bed at night, a baby’s 
body needs careful looking af- 
ter- it is special. When afoot- 


FA bans Poole for two more matches 


ANDREW MARTIN 


The Birmingham defender Gary 
Poole will miss only two more 
matches through suspension by 
the Football Association, which 
ruled him guilty of a physical at- 
tack on a referee. 

Poole, fined £1 ,000 on a mis- 
conduct charge, has already 
served half the four-match ban 
the FA handed him yesterday, 
because he was suspended im- 
mediately when the referee. 
Richard POulain, reported the 
incident which took place in the 
last minute of Birmingham's 
1-0 defeat at Manchester Gty on 
1 September, frtole appeared to 
shove Pbulain in the back fol- 
lowing the award of a decisive 
penalty against his team. 

The FA look two hours sift- 
ing through video and verbal ev- 


idence from the referee, the 29- 
year-old player, his manager. 
Trevor Francis, and Birming- 
ham's assistant physiotherapist, 
John Price, who had examined 
the referee after the game. 

Poole, having already sat out 
two matches, now misses Birm- 
ingham's home game against 
Bradford on Saturday and 
tonight’s fixture at Huddersfield. 

Another official the referee 
Paul Danson, has admitted he 
was wrong to send off Sunder- 
land's Paul Stewart against Ar- 
senal at Highbury a week last 
Saturday. The sinker will now 
escape a one-match suspen- 
sion. 

Danson, who had already 
sent off the Sunderland de- 
fender Martin Scott for two 
bookable fouls, agreed to review 
Stewart's dismissal at a weekend 
seminar with the FA and the 


League Managers’ Association. 

Stewart, who bad already 
been booked for handball, re- 
peated the offence, but claimed 
he was fouled by Arsenal’s 
Steve BoulcL Danson told the 
FA: “It was a genuine misin- 
terpretation on ray part," 

He has asked the FA to dis- 
regard the second yellow card 
against Stewart, although (he 
first offence will still count for 
two disciplinary points. 

Peter Reid, the Sunderland 
manager, sent from the touchBne 
for arguing with Danson about 
Scon's dismissal has already 
been charged by the FA with 
bringing the game into disrepute. 

The Manchester United ank- 
er Andy Cole had X-rays yes- 
terday to determine the extent 
of a fracture to his left leg, which 
was discovered after he broke his 
right ankle in a challenge by Liv- 


erpool's Neil Ruddock in a re- 
serve match. A small crack be- 
low his left knee is believed to 
be the result of wear and tear, 
and United hope it will heal in 
the next three months. 

England could have three 
clubs m next season’s Champi- 
ons' League, providing Cole’s 
club, Manchester United, win 
this season's competition. Uefa, 
football's European governing 
body, has issued clarified guide- 
lines governing the 1997-98 
tournament. For three Premier 
League teams to be involved. 
United would have to lift the 
Champions’ League trophy in 
May as well as finishing outride 
the top two in the Premiership. 

United would then automat- 
ically qualify as reigning Euro- 
pean champions, along with the 
winners and runners-up in the 
Premiership. 


bailer gets to 30, so does his 
body - you must take care of 
things properly and not abuse 
it He can certmnfy play longer 
than he thought He can play 
until he is at least 35; this 
World Cup aitd, yes, another 
one. Hie loves the game and that 
is a great starting point 

“when you get to 30, if you 
can play, if you have skill and 
wonderful ability, life gets eas- 
ier. It should not get harder. If 
you look after yourself you can 
steer dear of injury - ask Ray 
Wilkrns and Gordon Strachan. 

“There was always a grim 
reaper over Gazza. There isno 
need for it to be around any- 
more, he can open the curtains 
on a whole newera. In Moldo- 
va he wasn't 100 per cent fit, but 
it was worth a gamble playing 
him because of his ability. Now 
he is leaner, fitter and produc- 
ing outstanding football for 
Rangers. 

“He -has not won anything 
with England and he desperately 
wants to. He may believe time 
is running out but it isn’t, not 
when you have his ability- But 
he must look after himself. He 
knows the county is behind him, 
everyone is, but he most keep 
an even keel and learn to relax 
as a footballer and a family man. 
I loved to watch him play, now 
I like the man hhnselx. 


“He has a lot more to offer j 
than the imagie of Pfcul Gas- 
coigne so many people see. A 
lot of people have the wrong im- 
pression, bot I know what my 
impression is. 

“He should get up every 
morning and feel ready to take 
on the wodd. He has a deep love 
for England and wants to suc- 
ceed. The Paul Gascoigne I h/ '•» 
spoken to is the Gascoignes 
want in my ride and that is a 
great asset for English footbalL" 
One topic Hoddle addressed 
in his meeting was the need for 
Gascoigne to avoid cautions. He . 
made the point yesterday that 
the new refereeing strictures 
help a player tike Gascoigne 
when he has the.ball - but Can 
go against him when he has not, 
“The way things are now, tbc 
old man-markers have been 
taken out of the game. There 
won’t.. be any more Gaudio 
Gentiles," he added referring . 
to the notorious Italian de- - 
fender. “They would not get 
away with the things they used 
to, they wiU now be sent off. 

“The changes have been 
brought in to help good tech- 
nical players, like Gazza, but 
he’s got to calm himself when 
opponents have the ball" 
Neither ride is expected tq 
name its team until shortly be- 
fore kick-off 
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Leeds quit Headingley 
in ‘deal of the century’ 


ACROSS 

I Having much lu hide'. 1 1 5-7.1 
8 Newsmen out of bed for 

Mime physical activity (5-2i 
^ Attack doctor in committee 

n 

I I Pig runs round lobby show- 
ing no subtlety (7) 

12 Graduate's presently to be a 
tenor oboe t?i 

13 Rhode Island sermon which 
could give you a bit of a lift 

(5) 

14 VVhal could be drowned by 
me? Mortals maybe (9) 

in Ticklers of cannabis har- 
vest? (.3.61 

1« Murderer retains right to 
have mark of respect (S) 

21 Advances leaving no way 
out? |71 

23 Print made smaller to fit on 
box (7) 

24 Raise European tax in gen- 
eral l7| 


1 Pm ban on Spain's doctor 
joining old Greek boat (7) 
i They want partners (n have 
sinsleions in red suit's? (b.6j 
DOWN 

To turn over room would re- 
veal protect ive bib of 
footwear (7) 

No lime to abuse a king for 
nut taking the broad view 

O) 

Abandoned lady? It might 
seem not (4,5) 

Bake sizzling British dish (5) 
Making sin seem to be retri- 
bution 1.7) 

Charm bt hair brushed up 
for us (71 

Address oneself to a job and 
work in busy shire 1 1 - ) 

I Giurch's removal of propos- 
al? 1 12) 

; In East college women pre- 
sent significance of alibi (9) 



17 Fuks about poor rep’s cruft 
threatened ny this (7) 

18 Green growth could make it 
a wearisome task to gel into 
shelter (7) 

19 Boast to lawyers which gives 
lots of leverage (7) 

20 Documents primitive in- 
stincts with clubs? ( 225) 

22 Guarantor has no right to 
get fat (5) 


I Cricket 

j DEREK HODGSON 

| Yorkshire yesterday announced 
; that they are to abandon Head- 
' ingicy- one of the game's great 
! venues - and move to a new 
| £50m complex at Wakefield 
where they hope to be installed 
by 2000. 

| Headingley, the county’s 
i home since 1S96 and a venue 
j for 59 Tests, some the most fa- 
mous in history, wiU be left be- 
hind for a greenfield site on 
which will be built a stadium 
j scaling 25,000 to 35,000 with 
parking for 1.400 vehicles, 
j Amazingly, the move will cost 
( the club nothing, 
i Yorkshire, tenants at their 
I Leeds base, will own the com- 
plex, which will be developed in 
! conjunction with Wakefield 
! Metropolitan Council, who will 
, fund the project through grants. 
[ including £28m from the Na- 
! lional Lottery, and land sales; 
| Wakefield Council's leader, 
| Colin Crash all, called it “the 
deal of the century. World - 
bearing facilities for nil outlay". 
There will be some rests- 
i tance from the old guard but the 
! committee, and president Sir 
i Lawrence Byfora, feel they 
, have the support of the great 
i majority of Yorkshire's 10,000 
| members. 

I Wakefield council have al- 
I ready done a smoothly profes- 


sional PR job. Each Yorkshire 
member has already received a 
video, the theme of which is 
“Yorkshire cannot survive on 
nostalgia’'. 

A fifth of all the cricket 
played in England is played 
within the county but the coun- 
ty club, 33 rimes champions, 
nave never, as Sir Lawrence 
pointed out yesterday, owned 
more than an office block and 
an indoor school. 

The argument for the move 
is apparently irrefutable: York- 
shire will gel a £3 2m stadium, 
designed by Arup Associates, 
who have already built stadiums 
in Johannesburg and designed 
one in Sydney. 

The new site is dose by the 
junction of the Ml and M62, 90 
minutes’ drive for 17 million 
people. A railway runs alongside 
and Wakefield will build a new 
station. There will be five prac- 
tice pitches, the Cricket Acad- 
emy, Indoor School conference 
and banqueting facilities a mu- 
seum. a creche, library and a 
marina on the River Gilder. 

Work can start immediately 
with the aim of {laying first-class 
cricket at Wakefield in the sum- 
mer of 20TO. Leeds would con- 
tinue to stage first-class 
matches, and Tots until the new 
ground, especially the new 
square, was ready. 

Yorkshire have been contem- 
plating the move for two years. 
Headmglcy, like, other, omer- 


city grounds, has enormous traf- 
fic and parking problems. The 
ground is owned by the Leeds 
Rugby League Gub, who take 
advertising and catering rev- 
enue and wbo have been pre- 
vented from improving facilities 
by objections from residents. 

Crowd behaviour on tbe 
Western Terrace in recent years 
has become a major tiaoDity, 
bringing calls far the removal of 
the Test fixture, and in (he 
North-east, Durham's spanking 
new ground at Riverside posed 
a future rivalry. 

Leeds Council have tried hard 
to keep Yorkshire within the city 
boundaries by offering alterna- 
tive sites but their proposals in- 
vol—d planning enquiries and 
would have been costly. The 
Leeds dub have offered to sell 
Headingley to Yorkshire but 
the cricket club would have 
been left with the attendant 
problems plus rebuilding costs. 

The announcement leaves a 
question mark against the future 
of the Headingley complex, 
which is owned by Leeds Rug- 
by League Club, whose head- 
quarters are back-to-back with 
the cricket grouncLTbere have 
been reports of a takeover by 
Caspian, who own Leeds Unit- 
ed, and a subsequent move to El- 
land Road. Treat could leave 
Leeds RugbyUmai C3ub home- 
less when their thre&year deal 
to play home games at Headin- 
gley runs out • 



Hump 

bridge. 


A 



Leave the bridge 
well alone.' 
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